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CHAPTER XY. 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


ERTAINLY it is sleepy work, driving to Huelgoat. The day is 
one of those that remind one of a bad painting or of the land- 
scape on a papier-maché tea-tray : garish, staring, inartistic. The sky 
is all dead blue, and the trees are all dead green. Jingle, jingle, jingle, 
tingle, sound the bells; jig, jog, with their noses down to their knees, 
go the horses along the road—that is white as flour, and quite as 
powdery. Up long-backed hills, down long-backed hills; up, down, 
up, down ; there is no end to it. The driver forgets to flick his whip, 
and ery “Allez! allez!” He sits swaying to and fro in the sunshine, 
fast asleep. He looks old and starveling, as if he had never had enough 
to eat in all his life. Great sweeps of fern and gorse spread around, 
only broken by little miserable patches of oats and blé noir ; end- 
less reaches of desolate moorland—grey, barren, silent. It makes 
one shiver, even in this broiling noon, to think how the north wind 
must rush and rage over these eerie wolds, these awful Jandes, on 
a January night. Jig jog, jig jog. The road still twists, twists 
always, like a white snake writhing its endless folds about the 
hills. 

“T wonder how they are getting on,” says Lenore, after a twenty 
minutes’ silence, blinking in the sun, and trying to believe that she is 
enjoying herself. 

“They. Who?” asks Paul, with an absent start. 

“ Jemima and Mr. Scrope, to be sure.” 
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“T do not know about your sister, I’m sure,” replies Paul, leaning 
back, and resting his head against the stained and discoloured leather 
of the old hood; “I have not known her long enough to say; but as 
I knew Scrope when he was in round jackets, and have seen a good 
deal of him, off and on, ever since, I can tell you to a nicety what he 
is doing, if you wish.” 

“ What ?” 

“He is lying on his back, in the coolest place he can find, and 
drinking claret-cup, if he can ask for it in French, which I doubt ; 
but if not, brandy and seltzer, cider and siphon, anything—certainly 
drinking ; and as certainly making love to some one—the landlady, 
the femme de chambre, your sister, perhaps, if she does not snub him 
as resolutely as she does me.” 

“Poor dear Mima!” says Lenore, laughing. “She will be sorely - 
puzzled to know how to take it if he does.” 

“If it is not your sister it is somebody else,” says Paul, tilting his 
hat over his nose, and closing his eyes; “he is the sort of fellow that 
one could not trust alone in the room with his own grandmother for 
five minutes.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Generally,” pursues Paul, in a sleepy voice, “after a two days’ 
acquaintance, he proposes to every woman he sees ; if she refuses him, 
he asks her to be a sister, or mother, or aunt, or something of the 
sort, to him; if she accepts him he is off by the next train, and never 
heard of (by her, at least) again.” 

“He must remind one of the saying that the best way to be rid of 
a troublesome friend is to lend him a five-pound note.” 

Their talk flags; the dust seems to have got into it; there is no 
juice in it. A little public-house stands by the roadside, a bunch of 
box over the door, to show that they sell cider there. Inside, a 
woman with a distaff, an old old woman, all grin and wrinkles, every 
wrinkle filled up with dirt. Immensely tall pigs, with finely-arched 
backs, noses like greyhounds, and legs like antelopes, throng about 
the door. Now and again a primitive cart passes; the shaggy un- 
kempt horses prick their ears and rear and plunge, as if they had never 
seen a civilised being before. With hardly less astonishment do their 
wild-eyed drivers stare. It is three o’clock and past by the time that 
Paul and Lenore reach Huelgoat—Huelgoat, sitting in the sunshine, 
at the very end of the world, beside her still grey tarn. 

“T am ravenous,” says Lenore gaily, as they jingle up the dead 
grey street. “I ate no breakfast, did you? One cannot eat in that 
smell. What shall we have? Cutlets, trout? There ought to be 
trout in that lake.” 

“Do not be too sanguine,” answers Paul, shaking his head; “it is 
uncharitable to judge by appearances, but from a bird's-eye view of 
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Huelgoat I should say that whitebait was hardly less unlikely than 
trout or cutlets.” 

No one, it seems, at first sight, lives at the Hotel de Bretagne, at 
least no one appears. They descend from the Américaine, and enter 
a flagged passage, with two doors exactly opposite each other, one on 
each side. That on the left is open, and gives admittance into a bright 
and fireless kitchen—innocent of the very faintest odour of cooking. 
A woman, in a cap that is a cross between a night-cap and a chimney- 
pot of the hooded kind, comes to meet them, with an immense white 
collar and a clean sour face. 

“What did Monsieur and Madame wish ?” 

“Monsieur and Madame wish for something to eat, now, im- 
mediately, a instant.” 

“ Monsieur and Madame can have some bread and butter—some 
cheese ; there is unhappily nothing else in the house aw moment.” 

“ Nothing else in the house!” repeats Lenore with angry volubility. 
“Why there is a chicken! Isawit. I see it now, there!” pointing 
with her finger to where a long lean cock lies, lank and plucked, in a 
meat-safe in the passage. 

“There is, as Madame has observed, a chicken, a superb chicken, 
but he is for the table d’héte.” 

“But we are dying, perishing, affamés!” cries Lenore, eking out 
her uncertain talk with plentiful gesticulation. 

“Monsieur and Madame can have some bread and butter—some 
excellent cheese—an omelette.” 

It takes ten minutes of entreaties, expostulations, prayers, before 
she can be over-persuaded to the sacrifice of the “ superb” chicken. 
On being asked how soon it will be dressed, she answers, “ Half-an- 
hour ;” and being earnestly besought to abridge that time, repeats 
inexorably, “ Une demi-heure, & pew pres.” 

“Let us go into the salle &@ manger and shut the door,” says 
Lenore despondently. “It will drive me mad to see her pottering and 
dawdling about; and if we watched her she would only potter and 
dawdle the more, to spite us.” 

A quarter of an hour passes. They devour huge slices of the loaf, 
and make a clearance of three miserable little dry sardines, brought in 
on a plate. They look out of window at the silent street, call it 
Welsh, Irish—every ugly name they can think of. Lenore could not 
coquet with Paul now, were she to be shot for it ; neither could Paul 
say anything affectionate, even if under the same penalty. They are 
both far too hungry. 

“Look if it has gone out of the meat-safe yet,” says Lenore pre- 
sently. 

“Tf it has not,” replies Paul gravely, “I am aware that it will be 
unmanly—but I shall ery.” 
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He opens the door, and peeps out into the passage. 

“Tt is there still !” 

Despair for a few moments—then rage ; then a rush into the bright 
kitchen opposite, bright with pewters and coarsely painted pottery 
plates; bitter reproaches, quickly sunk in hopeless silence. 

“Madame is unreasonable; Madame must have patience; the fire 
is not yet lit!” * 

They return to the salle « manger, and Lenore sits down on the 
flagged floor, while her pretty blue gown makes what children call 
“a, cheese” all round her. Paul stands over her in gloomy silence. 

“ How well I can understand now how shipwrecked mariners eat 
one another,” she says, looking up at him pathetically. 

After a while a few coals of charcoal make a feeble glimmer in 
the open hearth. The enemy with the chimney-pot cap takes the 
fowl—his sex plainly declared by the comb which still adheres 
to his head—and runs him once or twice through the flame to 
singe him; then, taking a few warm (not hot) coals, places them in 
a sort of tin box, and lays the carcass in the box at some distance 
from them. 

“ As if those wretched, half-dead embers could ever cook anything!” 
cries Lenore indignantly. They sit stupidly gazing through the two 
open doors. 

“ How does he look ?” 

“There is not a sign of cooking upon him,” answers Le Mesurier 
morosely. ‘ He is as white as when he went in.” 

“ He will be done only on one side,” says Lenore, half crying ; “is 
not she going to turn him at all?” 

She comes in presently, and turns him over deliberately ; then goes 
with unfeeling calmness about her other occupations. 

“ Well! Now?” (eyes sparkling, and her long neck stretched to 
look into the kitchen). 

“There is a slight shade of brown coming over him,” says Paul, 
with a smile. Ten minutes more, and he appears; his legs and arms 
are all straggling wildly about, his skin is burnt blacker than any 
coal, and his flesh is as pink as a bit of catchfly ; but he is—oh, how 
delicious ! 

By-and-by, after he is eaten, and nothing but memory is left of his 
charms, they stroll out together down the dumb stone street, where 
tiny old-world children, in tight white skull-caps, not showing a curl 
of their baby hair, are playing gravely in the gutter, with their long 
petticoats flapping about their heels and entirely hiding their little 
fat legs—where, just inside the doors, women in the home dishabille of 
filthy white chimneypots sit at their spinning-wheels. 

Coming to Huelgoat is synonymous with putting back the clock two 
hundred years. Down by a mill, along a narrow path, across a ferny 
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slope, to see the pierre tremblante. Great rounded boulders lie about 
like couchant elephants; dusky fir woods clothe the hills, that rise so 
close and stern, and on their barren breasts great grey granite masses 
heave huge shoulders out of the heathy ground. Below, a little 
brawling stream slides coyly under the great rocks, then bubbles 
coldly out again, talking to itself all the way and to the small marsh 
flowers that grow about its low brim; a little mountain beck, like a 
flashing smile on the valley’s lips, like a silver chain about the hill’s 
cool feet. 

Paul and Lenore have been climbing the hills, have been straying 
amongst the piny odours, have been pushing and fighting their way 
through the thick bilberry bushes, and now they are hot and tired. 
Lenore is kneeling on a flat grey stone, and, stooping low down, lays 
her mouth to the clear water and drinks. 

“T am too old and stiff to be so supple,” says Paul, with a smile of 
admiring envy; “make me a cup of your hands; I have no letter in 
my pocket to make a leaky cornucopia of.” 

She complies, gravely. Joining her white hands together, she 
dips them into the water, and then holds them up for him to drink. 
He has to drink very fast, as the water runs out nearly as quickly as 
it came in. Then she stoops again and bathes her head in the 
stream. ‘The water'‘rolls in diamond beads from her hair, and on to 
her turquoise blue gown, as she kneels on the broad grey stone; long- 
legged flies are walking about on the stream; little blue butterflies 
hover round, like flying flowers, that have grown tired of their stalks, 
and are gone visiting their kinsfolk. Paul is stretched on the short 
fine grass on the other side of the brook, but yet not a span off. His 
elbows rest on the ground and his hands are buried in his bronze 
beard. It is all so pretty, so lorn, so silent, as if, long ago, God had 
made this fair spot and then forgotten it. 

Mr. Le Mesurier,” says Lenore suddenly, “do you think it was 
wrong of me to come with you here to-day? I would not ask any 
other man, because I know I should only get some silly civil speech ; 
but I know that you will tell me the truth, however disagreeable ; 
perhaps” (laughing) “with all the more alacrity, the more unflat- 
tering it may be.” 

Paul lifts his head, and stares at her in some surprise at the demand 
made upon his veracity. 

“Since when has your conscience grown so tender?” he asks, 
evasively. “ Who has been putting such an idea into your head ?—for 
I am sure it never grew there of itself.” 

“ Jemima,” she answers, dabbling her hand and her pocket-hand- 
kerchief in the bright water, with more than a child’s delight. “ When 
you came in this morning she was in the middle of telling me how 
improper it was. I do not mind her ; she is an old maid—or at least, 
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in her, coming events cast their shadows before; but I want you to 
tell me. Is it wrong, incorrect, hasardé, as the French say ?” 

“Not one of the three, in the very least,’ he answers warmly. 
“The worst that any one can say of it is, that it is a little, a very little, 
unconventional.” 

“The woman with the eyes like a shot partridge would not have 
done it, I suppose ?” . 
“Probably not.” Then, seeing her look mortified: “If the woman 
with the eyes like a shot partridge has a fault, it is being in the 
slightest degree in too great bondage to Mrs. Grundy. She would 
hardly dare to go along the road to Heaven unless she knew that 

many very respectable people had gone there before her.” 

Silence, save for the low small noise that the glossy bees make in 
visiting from heather bloom to heather bloom. The high sun is 
already sloping westwards; in two or three hours one will be able to 
look him in the face. 

“Tf I had but Joshua’s gift!” says Paul, sighing, as he lies gazing 
up at the flawless sapphire above him. “If I could but say, with any 
hope of being obeyed, ‘Sun, stand thou still! ” 

“Why should you say so?” asks Lenore, opening her eyes, as she 
busily wrings out her pocket-handkerchief, and lays it on the grass to 
dry. “Why should you wish to stop him? He will last quite long 
enough to light us home, and that is all we want him for to-day.” 

“To-day! Yes,” answers Le Mesurier, sighing again ; “ but when 
one thinks that, in all human probability, he will shine upon us two 
together at Huelgoat never again !” 

“He will shine upon us two together at Morlaix,” says Lenore 
playfully, “ which will be much the same, will not it? Probably he 
will not only shine upon us, but will freckle us a good deal.” 

“He will not shine upon us together anywhere long,” says Paul, 
rather crossly, as if vexed by her gaiety. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I am going back to England the day after to-morrow ; 
that is all.” 

“Going!” she repeats, while a cowardly, treacherous white spreads 
over cheeks and lips, and her wet hands drop forgotten into her lap. 

“Yes; I am going,” answers Paul, his vain man’s heart all astir at 
sight of her change of countenance, and his face gaining all the colour 
hers has lost; “my people, who have never hitherto shown much 
propensity for my society, have suddenly found that I am indispensable 
to them.” 

She turns her head aside, and looks away towards the piny hills. 

“So you are going away?” she says, almost under her breath. 
“Well” (forcing a smile) ‘considering how inauspiciously our 
acquaintance began, we have got on very well together, have not we ?” 
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“ Very well,” answers Paul, emphatically. 

“ We have managed to agree pretty well, although I am not your 
style,” with a perceptible accent on the last three words. 

“ Not my style? What do you mean?” he asks, reddening con- 
sciously. 

“ Although you did think it such a hardship coming on that tea 
picnic with us down the Rance; although you did look at your 
watch so often and sigh so heavily. I thought once or twice” (laughing 
a little) “ that you would have blown out Frederic’s new-lit fire.” 

“Ts it possible?” cried Paul, tragically ; not in the least struck by 
the ridiculousness of the offence imputed to him, but rather by the 
state of mind in himself that such an offence evidenced. 

Lenore bends her eyes on the ground; her fingers, ignorant of 
what they are doing, pluck at the fine blades of grass and dwarf yellow 
flowers about her; her figure has a drooped air of languor. 


“There was a pretty redness in her lip, 
A little riper and more lusty red 
Than that mixed in her cheek: ’twas just the difference 
Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask.” 


“Yes, we have got on very well,” she says, in a tone that is half a 
whisper and half a sigh. Paul has risen to his feet, and now steps 
across the narrow barrier of the brook that parts them, and stands 


over her, with his hands in his pockets, anda strong emotion agitating 


his plain burnt face. 

“ Lenore,” he says impetuously, “do not you think that we should 
get on very well together always ?” 

If only premeditated proposals came to pass, every parish register 
would be the poorer by two-thirds of its marriages. When he set off 
this morning from Morlaix, Paul had as much idea of offering himself 
to Jemima as to Lenore, only he would not believe it now if you were 
to tell him so. At his words she springs to her feet, and a slight 
quiver passes over her features. 

“T think,” she says, trying to laugh, “that we should quarrel a 
good deal.” 

* Lenore !” says Paul, earnestly, “I do not know why I am asking 
you. You are not in the least the sort of woman that I ever pictured 
to myself as my wife, and I have no earthly business to ask any 
woman; my face” (with a rather grim laugh) “is my fortune, and 
you see what a handsome one that is, and yet—and yet—tell me, 
Lenore, am I worth living in a garret on cold mutton with ?” 

She gives him no speech in answer; only she stretches out her 
arms, and her eyes flash softly through her happy tears: he must 
read his answer there. 


The beck tinkles at their feet; the butterflies hover about their 
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heads; the sun gives them his broad, warm smile; and three little 
Breton girls, going a bilberrying, with tin-mugs in their hands, stand 
on a neighbouring slope, aghast at the manners and customs of the 
British. She is lying in his arms, and he is kissing the beautiful lips 
that have kissed none but him, that (as he confidently thinks) will 
kiss none but him ever again. 

“Are you sure,” asks Lenore, presently, lifting her ruffled head 
from his breast, and smiling through her tears, “are you sure that 
you are asking me for yourself tis time ?” 

** Quite sure.” 

“That it is not for Frederic ?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor for Mr. Serope ?” 

“Ho.” 

“ Are you quite, quite sure that you like me?” she asks, drawing a 
little away from him, and reading earnestly his grey eyes, as if with 
more confidence in their truth than in that of his mouth. 

“T am not at all sure of it,” he answers, laughing. “You are not 
the soft of person that any one could like, but I am very sure that I 
love you, if that will do as well.” 

“Better than the shot partridge woman?” she asks, smiling, half 
ashamed of her question, and yet with solicitude. 

“ Immeasurably better !” answers he, devoutly. 

Ai that she seems satisfied, but in a very little while her restless 
doubts return. 

“ Paul,” she says, withdrawing herself from his arms, “ you have not 
yet asked me whether I like you.” 

“TI suppose,” he answers, gaily; “that I thought actions spoke 
louder than words.” 

“You did not think it worth while asking me,” she says, reddening 
painfully, “because you were so sure of what the answer would be; 
you knew I was fond of you; you have known it all along! Oh, why 
did not I hide it better ?” clasping her hands together, and flinging 
herself down, disconsolately, on the grass. 

“T knew nothing of the kind,” answers Paul, pulling his mous- 
tache, and looking very much embarrassed ; “ if, indeed, you had been 
any other woman, I might have been conceited enough to fancy from 
your manner that you did not dislike me, but as you are not in the 
least like any woman I ever saw in my life, I could not possibly argue 
from their manners and customs to yours.” 

“ You are very kind,” she answers, shaking her head, “trying to 
put me in good humour with myself, but you_cannot: I have been a 
lame hare—a lame hare !” 

“Do not call my wife ugly names!” cries Paul, playfully, yet dis- 
tressed, sitting down beside her; “ it is very bad manners.’ 
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“If you had been less sure of me, you would have valued me a 
hundred times more,” says the girl, with bitter mortification, fixing 
her solemn, tragic eyes on his face. 

“Do not get into the habit of talking such nonsense ;” retorts he, 
brusquely ; all the more brusquely perhaps from a latent consciousness 
that there is a grain of truth in her self-accusation. “How many 
times must I tell you that I was not sure of you; that I did not know 
but that you might give me my coup de grace with as little remorse 
as you did West ?” 

How Mr. Le Mesurier reconciles this astounding fib to his conscience, 
I must leave the reader to determine. 

Another little silence; the bilberry children have disappeared in the 
wood; the long-legged flies are still promenading on the stream; the 
sleepy mellowness of afternoon is upon everything. 

“Paul,” says Lenore, again presently, not in the least convinced by 
her lover's perjuries, and lifting a charming quivering face to his; 
“can you swear to me that you did not ask me because I looked 
grieved at the news of your going? Can you swear to me that you 
like me always? Not only now, here, but always, all day and all 
night—even when you are away from me.” 

“Even when I am away from you, strange to say,” he replies, 
heartily, drawing her fondly towards him. 

“T know,” she continues, not yielding to his caresses, but rather 
resisting them, “that while I am with you, I please you, as any man 
is pleased with the company of a young, good-looking woman, who 
has evident delight in his society ; but when you are away from me— 
alone, in your own room at night, quietly thinking over things—do 
you like me then? do you approve of me then ?” 

He looks a little pained at first by this puzzling catechism ; then 
putting an arm of fond and resolute ownership round her, answers 
gravely, but without hesitation : 

“ Lenore, since you are bent on tormenting yourself and me with 
these ridiculous doubts and questionings, I will tell you the very 
truth : I would not have loved you if I could have helped it; for the 
last three weeks I have been trying honestly to dislike you. I have 
told myself over and over again—yes, I have even told West too, that 
I did not admire you; I have pretended to hold you cheap; I have 
said that you were fast—that I could see you had a temper—that you 
were bad form—that you were not even pretty—God forgive me for 
such a lie,” breaking off suddenly, to smooth her ruffled hair. 

“Well; go on,” she says, curtly, impatient of the interruption, 
while her cheeks wear as deep a dye as the strewn petals of a red 
rose. 

“T felt—well, to tell truth, I feel now (laughing) that you were 
not a woman that a man would have an easy time with. Lenore, I 
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shall be frantically jealous of you; I shall very often fly into a rage 
with you x 

_ “There,” cries Lenore with spirit, “we shall be quits; for I never 
staid in the house with any one for a fortnight in my life, without 
quarrelling @ owtrance with them.” 

“You are,” continues Paul, still smiling, “as unlike as it is possible 
to be to the patient Grizzel, the amiable fond drudge, that I have always 
imagined trudging humbly through life beside me; I cannot fancy 
you trudging humbly beside anyone; you would be more likely to stalk 
on in front of them, with your head up—but yet—but yet Lenore— 
look me in the face for as long as you please—the longer the better— 
I defy even yow to find any falsehood there—I would not change you 
now for all the Grizzels in Christendom.” 


‘Would not you?” she says, softly laying her head caressingly 
down on his shoulder, “I am glad !” 


“ Poor darling !” he says with a passionate pang of self-reproach 
“T wish I was better worth being glad of.” 

Neither speaks for a few moments, and both are happy. Lenore, 
womaunlike, is the first to break silence. 

“Paul,” she says, lifting her head from its new resting place, laying 
a hand with innocent familiarity upon each of his shoulders, and scan- 
ning closely his face, which looks even less handsome under this minute 
inspection than when viewed from the respectful distance at which his 
acquaintance are want to regard it, “do you know that I am not at 
all nice? Not at all; quite thecontrary. I would not have told you, 
only that I am sure that you would very soon have found it out for 
yourself: hitherto, I have not cared whether I was or no; but I am 
not a nice person, certainly. As yet you have seen only the best of 

“ The best of you !” cries Le Mesurier,raising his brows in feigned dis- 
may, “ if what I have seen be the best of you, what must the worst be ?” 

She smiles, “ You remind me of the man, who, when his ladylove 
refused him, saying that she wondered how he could have the presump- 
tion to propose to her, as she had never shown him anything but her 
coldest manner, answered that if such were her coldest manners, he 
shuddered to think what her warmest must be.” The laugh becomes 
aduet. “Do not you remember,” continues Lenore gravely, “ what 
Miss Richland says in Goldsmith’s ‘Good-natured Man? ‘Our sex 
are like poor tradesmen that put all their best goods to be seen in the 
windows.’ All my best goods are in my windows.” 

“Why do not you leave me to make these discoveries for myself?” 
asks Paul, half vexed, half playfully. “Why do you tell me? it is 
like telling me the end of a novel.” 


“Do not you see,” she says eagerly, “that I want you to know the 
worst of me at once ?” 
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“ And about how bad 7s the worst?” asks Paul jestingly, as he takes 
her two hands, and puts them about his own neck, while he gazes at 
his leisure into the shady depths of her deep-fringed eyes, “is it that 
you have a will of your own ?—I know that already—I knew it from 
the day when you first burst upon my dazzled sight in Stéphanie’s 
cap and petticoat—is it that you snub your sister? I know that too— 
is it” 

“Qh do not joke,” she says, earnestly, “ it is no joking matter, but I 
will try to be nicer for the future ; I w7d/ indeed, for your sake! I will 
begin directly —to-morrow.” 

“Why not to-day ?” (smiling). 

“T shall have no temptation to resist to-day,” she answers simply. 
“ To-day, I am too happy to be wicked.” 

Again he presses her to his heart, with a feeling of remorse, as one 
that has been given a good gift, and prizes it not according to its 
worth. 

“Qh poor child!” he cries with emotion, ‘“‘ why are you happy? is 
it because you have made the worst and most losing bargain ever 
woman made since first this cheating world began ?” 

“T have been so lucky all my life,” she says with a pensive smile, 
“from a little child, I have always succeeded in getting what I wanted ! 
You are the first person whose love I ever wished for, and—is it for- 
ward of me to tell you so?—lI wished for it from almost the first day 
I saw you, rude and surly as you were to me—and now—so you tell 
me, do not you ?—against your will I have got even that. 

“There is not much doubt of it,” answers Paul, with more emphasis 
than eloquence. “Oh perverse pretty darling, what blessed contrariety 
ever induced you to take a fancy to such an ugly ill-conditioned devil as 
I? Most women hate the sight of me.” 

“And you return the compliment with interest,” rejoins Lenore, 
smiling ; “so Frederic told us. That was what first made me think of 
you. Oh Paul” (her gravity returning, and the unbidden tears rising 
to her eyes) “was there ever an instance of any one being happy 
always? or shall I have to pay for my good luck by-and-by ?” 

“ Do not talk like that,” says the young man hastily, with a pained 
look, “it makes me feel as if I had been misleading you, and yet God 
knows I have not done so consciously. Oh love!” (with an accent of 
bitterness) “you will find soon enough that there is nothing alarm- 
ingly fortunate in the lot you have drawn.” 

“Tf you think,” she answers, with a spirited smile, “ that I am de- 
ceiving myself in my estimate of you, you are mistaken; I am not 
elevating your excellences at the expense of my own: if I am not 
remarkably amiable, neither I am sure are you; we shall probably 
lead a cat and dog life, to the edification of all our neighbours—but 
yet, try as you may to persuade me to the contrary, it still seems— 
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it will always seem to me—good luck to belong to you. Come, let 
us go!” 

As she speaks, she rises, and stands beside the little quarrelsome 
stream, tall, and straight, and beautiful, with a grave fond smile on 
her shut lips, and a bulrush wand in her small white hand; his own, 
his very own, and not another man’s! 


Cuartrr XVI. 
WHAT ‘JEMIMA SAYS. 


Iv is half-past eight, but still broad daylight. Paul and Lenore were 
not yet returned. I wish they would. “Good night!” say I, closing 
the old spinet at which I have been warbling, in the little salon that 
overhangs the street. 

“ Are you going to bed?” asks Mr. Scrope dissuasively, ‘do not.” 
He is lying on three chairs, meditating, like Mr. Pickwick, with his 
eyes closed. 

“T have a head-ache,” I answer rather crossly. “Can no one keep 
awake in my society ?” is my reflection. 

“Please sing ‘Good night, good night, beloved,’ before you go,” 
says he, lifting his blue eyes with lazy entreaty to, my face, “do.” 

I laugh: “ You are like the man in ‘Sam Slick,’ who said to the 


girl, ‘Thing me that little thong again! when she had already 
sung it twice. I sang ‘Good night, good night, beloved, ten minutes 
ago.” 
He first looks confused, and then laughs with boyish heartiness. 
“ Did you? You see it was a better lullaby than you had any idea of.” 
“Good night!” say I, tendering my hand for the second time. 


y? 


“Do not go!” he says again, drawing himself languidly up; “it is 
only half-past eight.” 

“Ts not it as well to sleep comfortably and peacefully in bed, as un- 
comfortably and spasmodically on three hard-bottomed chairs ?” 

“T think not” (rising and yawning). “In order to get to bed one 
has the trouble of going upstairs. Now, if one had some one to carry 
one up it would be different.” 

“T wish they would come back,” say I, uneasily stepping out into 
the little balcony. “It is a great shame of Mr. Le Mesurier keeping 
Lenore out so late.” 

“How do you know that it is not she that is keeping him out ?” 

I drew myself up with dignity: “ What do you mean ?” 

“JT meant no offence,’ he answers, good-humouredly ; “ only from 
the very little I know of your sister, I should say that she was not the 
sort of person to let any one make her come in, or go out, against her 
own will.” 
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* You do not like Lenore,” say I, leaning my arms on the rails and 
gazing down the street. 

“To tell you the truth,” he answers, confidentially, “she frightens 
me out of my wits! Yow do not in the least ; but when I see her come 
into the room, my first impulse is to take to my heels, and hide in dens 
and caves.” 

“Ts it?” say I, surprised. “Why ?” 

“Her eyes go through one like gimlets,” he says, his handsome 
young cheeks flushing ; “and she has a way of looking over and under 
and through and on each side of one, without affecting to perceive 


“Has she?” I say, wonderingly; “I never observed it.” 

“ Perhaps it is only J who am invisible to the naked eye,” rejoins 
he, with an indolent smile. ‘She perceives Paul, no doubt: we can 
al) see that, of course.” 

“There is no accounting for taste,” I answer, tritely. “Bottom and 
Titania are of very frequent occurrence nowadays.” 

“T did not mean that exactly,” says Mr. Scrope, too loyal to his 
friend to relish the ingenious comparison that I have instituted between 
him and the ass-headed weaver of Athens. “I am not in the least 
surprised at Miss Lenore’s preferring Paul to me, for he is the very 
best fellow in the world, and consequently I can only be the second 
best.” 

“ Very best!” cry I, carping at such unlimited praise bestowed upon 
a person whose merits I have, as yet, been unable to discover. “How 
very best? Most religious, do you mean ?” 

He looks down. “No, not that, I suppose.” 

“ Steadiest ?” 

He smiles significantly. ‘Hardly! poor old Paul! They used to 
call him Lincoln and Bennett in his old regiment, because he was as 
mad as two hatters.” 

“Most amiable ?” 

“Well no, I think not; Paul is a queer-tempered fellow; he can be 
very nasty when he likes.” 

“In what, then,” inquire I, astonished, “ may I ask, does’ his super- 
eminent merit consist ?” 

“Tt knocks one up so much this hot weather, explaining things,” 
answers he, stretching. “All the same, he s the very best fellow in 
the world.” 

“That is the Italian mode of argument,” say I, smiling, “which 
consists in repeating the disputed assertion over a certain number of 
times, in exactly the same words as at first.” - 

With this parting thrust, I take my leave. Early as is the hour, 
many of the commercial travellers have already retired to bed ; at least, 
many boots stand outside many doors. As I walk slowly up the 
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stairs, the problem that engages my mind is—“ Wherein can Mr. Le 
Mesurier’s charm lie? Ugly—irreligious—dissipated—ill-tempered !” 
I fall asleep without having solved it. I am awoke, or half-awoke, by 
a sensation of being violently called upon and shaken by someone. I 
sit up and blink: “I have sung it twice already,” I say, irrelevantly, 
imagining that Mr. Scrope is still pressing me to sing “ Good night, 
good night, beloved,” and is shaking me to enforce compliance. 

“Sing what? Who wants you tosing? Wake up, you foolish old 
person!” cries my sister’s laughing voice. I obey. Broad awake, I 
look round. The moonlight is lying in silver bars on the floor, having 
shone through the Venetian blind. A candle glares uncomfortably 
into my eyes; and, on my bed, Lenore is sitting, still dressed in ‘her 
hat and jacket; her clothes wet with the night-dews, and the steady 
shining of a great new happiness in her eyes. “Jemima!” she says, 
with an excited smile, snatching my hand; “are you awake ?—wide ? 
Can you understand things ?” 

“Tt is not your fault if I cannot,” I answer, drowsily, rubbing my 
eyes. 

- Stop blinking,” she cries impatiently, “and look at me! Do 
you know that you are looking at the very happiest woman in all 
France ?” 

“ And you at the sleepiest,” reply I, lying down again. 

“Do not go to sleep!” she says, laying her sweet fresh face, cool 
with the kisses of the night-wind, beside mine on the pillow. “You 
do not know what interesting things I have to tell you. Do you 
know” (in a confidential, emphatic whisper) —“ TI daresay you will hardly 
believe it at first—I can hardly believe it myself, yet-—but Paul likes— 
me—very—much !” 

“Well?” say I crossly, half at my interrupted slumbers, half at 
the unwelcome, though expected news; “there is nothing very won- 
derful in that; for the last three weeks you have been doing your very 
best to make him like you, and your efforts in that line are not gene- 
rally unblessed with success.” 

Her countenance falls; her tone of gay triumph changes. “ Doing 
my very best!” she repeats, slowly. “Ah! that was what I was afraid 
of. So I have—so I have.” 

“Your friend Paul had no need to see farther through a stone wall 
than other people, in order to perceive that it was a case of, ‘Oh, whistle 
and I’ll come to you my lad!” pursue I, with clumsy badinage. 

She covers her face with her hands; then, lifting it, looks with 
wistful anxiety at me. “Did I do anything to make a person despise 
me, do you think?” she asks, in a low voice. ‘ Was I unladylike? 
Did I run after him ?” 

“Run after him! Pooh! nonsense!” reply I, carelessly ; ‘then, 
after a pause, meditatively: “Paul! Paul! It is an ugly, abrupt little 
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name. Paul Pry! Paul Ferroll, who killed his wife! Are there any 
more Pauls? You really must have him rechristened, Lenore.” 

“Paul and Virginia,” says Lenore, assisting my memory, having 
recovered her smiles; “I do not think I am much like Virginia.” 

“ And do you mean seriously to tell me,” continue I, becoming grave, 
“that it was with the deliberate intention of asking you to share his 
exceedingly indifferent fortunes that he took you out on this expedi- 
tion to-day, in that little dusty tumbledown pony-gig, in the roasting 
sun ?” 

“T do not know whether it was deliberate intention or accident,” 
replies my sister, looking down, and plucking at the clothes. “I rather 
think it was accident ; but whichever it was, he did ask me.” 

“ And you said ‘Yes,’ and ‘Thank you kindly, I suppose?” ery I, 
reddening with indignation, 

She nods assent: “If I did not say it, I felt it.” 

A little silence: “You will at least have an excellent foil, on all 
occasions, ready to your hand,” I say, spitefully, in bitter vexation 
that Damocles’ sword has fallen—that the catastrophe which I have 
been vaguely dreading for the last three weeks has happened. 

“What do you mean?” (with an absent look) “ Oh!” (with a smile) 
“T see; you think him so ugly ?” 

“Extremely !” reply I, drily. 

“So do I,” rejoins she, calmly ; “TI like ugliness. 


“*Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy.’ ” 


say I, maliciously, quoting Titania’s apostrophe to Bottom. 

Lenore reddens. “ You are rude, Jemima, and not at all witty.” 

“He is poor too say I, with rising exasperation ; “ unjustifiably 
poor. I suppose he goes upon the principle that what is not enough 
for one, is enough for two ?” 

“I suppose he does,” she answers, quietly. “TI like poverty.” 

“ He is ill-tempered, too,” pursue I, eagerly. “Do you remember 
what a fury he flew into at Guingamp, with that poor gargon who 
could not understand his bad French when he asked for the time- 
table ?” 

“‘T remember ; I like ill-temper.” 

* And he is also a gourmand,” continue I relentlessly. “ Did you 
notice how thoroughly put out he looked yesterday at dinner, because 
the galantine was finished before it reached him ?” 

“Did he? I daresay ; I like greediness.” 

I shake my head, silenced and bafiled by this hopeless agreement 
with all my objections. 
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“You see,” cries Lenore, with a triumphant smile, “ that try as you 
may, you cannot put me out of conceit with him.” 

“The point I am trying to arrive at,” say I, with a sigh, “is, what 
could have ever put you énto conceit with him first? Do not look so 
angry, my dear child! I am not so wedded to my own opinion but 
that I am quite ready to change it, if you show me good reason why 
I should. But—I really do not mean it offensively—but what good 
qualities of mind or body has Mr. Le Mesurier ?” 

Lenore springs off the bed, and begins to walk rapidly up and down 
the room: her little high heels tap-tapping against the carpetless 
boards. ‘ How you talk!” she cries angrily. “Do you think that, 
when a person loves, they pick out this quality and that, and say, ‘ This 
is loveable, and that is loveable, and therefore I will be fond of the 
person who owns them all?’ One loves because one loves—because 
one cannot help it, and because one would not, if one could.” 

“Talk High Dutch, or Coptic, you will be quite as intelligible to 
me,” I say, indignantly. 

She returns to the bed, and fixing her large bright eyes on my 
face, “Is it possible, Jemima,” she asks, “that in all the many years 
you have been about the world,” (I wince) “you have never had a 
lover that you cared about with all your heart and soul, for no 
particularly good reason that you could give either yourself or any- 
body else ?” 

“ Never” reply I, with a rather grim laugh. “ Humiliating as the 
confession is, I should have thought, Lenore, that you might have 
known by this time that I never have had a lover, either that I cared 
about or that I did not care about; and I do not think that there are 
many women of eight and twenty that can make that proud boast.” 

“ Poor Jemima!” cries my sister, in a tone of the sincerest compas- 
sion, taking my hand: at this moment she feels ten years older in 
experience and emotion than I. 

“Do not pity me!” say I, with asperity ; “Uappétit vient en man- 
geant: if I had one lover, I might wish for more; but, as things 
stand, the more I look around me, the more inclined I am to think 
that ‘ ignorance is bliss.’ ” 

“ Good-night, Jemima !” says Lenore, stalking to the door, with as 
much dignity as a waterproof down to the heels and a brass candle- 
stick in her hand will permit; “I am sorry I woke you; next time 
that I come to you for sympathy ——” 

“Stay—stay !” ery I, vexed at the effect of my words, and yet 
puzzled how to mend them. Sitting up in bed and stretching out my 
arms to her :—‘‘ Remember, I was only half awake; I did not quite 
take it in: I—I—daresay he is very nice when you come to know 
him.” (Lenore pauses with the open door in her hand.) ‘“ He looks 
quite like a gentleman, and—and has the usual younger son’s portion 
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—* Very good teeth,” continue I, laughing awkwardly, and floundering 
about in search of a possible excellence in mind or body on which to 
be able conscientiously to compliment my sister's lover. Silence. “I 
am sure—at least I think—that he will improve on acquaintance.” 


“Tt is not of the least consequence what you think!” says Lenore 
in a fury, banging the door. 


Cnapter XVII. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


“The Lord of Nann and his lady fair 
In early youth united were, 
In early youth divided were.” 


“Do not you think that we are rather like the Lord and Lady of 
Nann, engaged yesterday, to be separated the day after to-morrow ?” 
It is Lenore who says all this: she is strolling along beside her 
lover down one of the lovely old streets of Morlaix, that the malignant 
mania for smart new quays, broad bright new thoroughfares, has not 
yet swept away. They have been prying into the dim interiors; 
climbing unforbidden the dusty beautiful wrecks of carven stairs, up 
and down which the stately nobles used to pace, in the gone cen- 
turies; and where now only dirty gamzns roll and tumble, and the 
clump of sabots comes. Life seems easier here than in England. In 
the ancient timber-fronted houses people are leaning on the heavy 
window-sills miles up in air: below, in the street, they seem to have 
nought to do but to jaser with their neighbours, sitting in old carved 
doorways; while bright blankets and rugs hung out in the front 
make a brilliant bit of colour. At almost every house, birds, hung in 
wicker cages—parrots, canaries. A little child is trotting about in the 
gutter with a bunch of cherries in its little hand. The sun is 
beating, blinding hot, on the fine bare new streets, but here the tall 


friendly houses lean over, storey above storey, so close, to gossip 
together, that they intercept his rays. 


Lenore has furled her umbrella. 

“T do not think that my worst enemy could accuse me of being in 
early youth,” Paul says, with a smile. 

“ About how old are you?” asks Lenore, peering up inquisitively at 
him. “You are one of those bafiling sort of people who might be any 
age, from twenty-five to forty-five inclusive.” 

“T am halfway between the two; I am thirty-five.” 

“ You look more, I think,” says Lenore, with charming candour ; 
“T suppose it is that horrid beard.” 


Le Mesurier does not answer, but he does not look particularly 
pleased. 
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* You know I have never yet seen your real face,” continues she, 
slipping her hand through his arm. “I have the vaguest idea of 
what sort of features I am undertaking ; I shall be like the lady who 
was so short-sighted that she said she never knew her husband by 
sight until they married: this appendage must come off before we 
meet again.” She speaks playfully, but in the imperative mood, 
which has been habitual to her through life. 

Paul thinks the imperative mood very good in a man, but utterly 
inadmissible in a woman. “Must it?” he answers, very shortly ; 
then, with a rather awkward attempt to recover his good humour : 
“ Do not you know what the early Christians said ?—that shaving was 
alie against one’s own face, and an impious attempt to improve the 
works of the Creator !” 

Lenore thrusts out her fresh lips in a mutinous pout. “I can quote 
too; did you ever hear this distich ?” she says, saucily :— 


«John P. Robinson, he 
Said they did not know everything down in Judee.’ ” 


Paul looks grave. He has not read-the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ and he 
particularly dislikes’ flippancy in a woman. Men may be allowed to 
be a little wicked; but all women should be religious. They have 
emerged from the old street; have left behind them the tall slate- 
fronted houses, nodding to each other over the way ; have left also the 
gables, the dormer-windows, the strange saint-faces, deftly wrought 
in wood. They are sauntering slowly back to their hotel through the 
more modern part of the town. Mborlaix lies so prettily: viaduct, 
river, churches, peaked houses, all hobnobbing in the hollow, between 
green hills. 

“‘ What will you be doing this time three days hence ?” asks Lenore, 
presently, with a half pensive smile, abandoning the obnoxious subject 
of beards. 

“Undergoing, probably, a catechism at the hands of my people, as 
to your merits and demerits,” answers Paul, laughing. 

“What will they ask you first about me?” inquires she, with 
anxious curiosity. 

“ How can I tell?” 

“What points are they likely to lay most stress upon?” 

“They will probably,” begins Paul, with some reluctance, “ wish to 
know first whether you are of a good family. By-the-bye—do not be 
angry with me for not knowing, but you see I should like to be ready 
with my answer—are you ?” 

“Of course,” replies the girl, drily, tossing her head with a jerk. 
‘Came over with the Conqueror.” 

“Really?” cries Paul, with an eagerness which shows that, what- 
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ever other weaknesses he may be superior to, he is not above that of 
a sincere penchant towards pedigree. 

“How do I know?” cries Lenore, impatiently. “Who cares? 
What does it matter? Grandfathers do not make a man, or a woman 
either.” 

“They are rather apt, however, to make a gentleman,” answers 
Paul, somewhat stiffly. 

“T always tell everybody,” continues she, with an arch smile, “ that 
we are lineally descended from the poet. I shall not mind being 
great—great—great—granddaughter to ‘ Fair Daffodils.’” 

“And are you?” asks her lover, resigning himself to come down 
six centuries in his expectations. 

“T have not the slightest reason for supposing; so,” answers she, 
with a careless laugh. 

Paul heaves an involuntary sigh. : 

“ What will the next article be, as shopkeepers say ?” asks Lenore, 
presently, giving her head an uneasy toss, and with a sort of swagger 
in her voice, which is quite as much the result of nervousness as of 
pride. “Whether I have any money, I suppose ?” 

“ Possibly,” answers he, uncomfortably. 

“And you will reply, ‘ Not a sou!’” (raising her two hands and 
letting them fall again with a gesture expressive of utter destitution). 

“ Exactly.” 

She laughs maliciously. “ How I should like to see their faces! 
Grandfather doubtful, and pennilessness certain! You would, how- 
ever, not be quite correct ; I have several sous—an immense number, 
in fact. How many sous are there in four thousand pounds in the 
Three per Cents?” 

“As many as in four thousand out of the Three per Cents,” he 
answers, laughing. 

“ A base evasion of a difficult arithmetical problem! Well, sous or 
no sous, I really have four thousand pounds.” 

“Tam delighted to hear it.” 

“ Could not you put it into francs when you mention it to your 
family ? It sounds so immense then.” 

“T am afraid they would detect the imposture.” 

“Jemima has more—a good deal more,” says Lenore, communi- 
catively ; “still, we only make up £500 a year between us—a fact, 
however, which we carefully conceal from our acquaintance, having 
learnt by: experience the entire truth of Solomon’s epigram, that ‘the 
poor, even his neighbour hateth him!’” 

They reach the hotel, the empty salon. “It is a contemptible dot,” 
cries Lenore, indignantly, flinging down her hat on the floor, and her- 
self on the sofa. ‘One ought to be superhumanly handsome to 
induce people to overlook it.” 
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“Tt is better than nothing,” replies Paul, with a philosophical, if 
lugubrious attempt to look at his beloved’s minute portion from a 
cheerful point of view. 

“Four thousand pounds!” repeats Lenore, scornfully. “ Not £4000 
a year—that would be all very well; but £4000 for the whole main- 
tenance and support of a reasonable educated being, with a fine feeling 
for lace, and a just abhorrence of country boots and thread gloves !” 

“ And gingham umbrellas!” supplements Le Mesurier, laughing. 

“You must know that we are not all church mice, however,” says 
Lenore presently ; “ for the credit of the family, I must tell you that 
we have some rich people among us—my sister Sylvia, for instance.” 

“Your sister Sylvia!” cries Paul, rather aghast. “I had no idea 
that you had a sister Sylvia, or a sister anything else, except Jemima. 
I suppose Kezia, and Keren Happuch, and a few more, will transpire 
by-and-by.” 

“Some years ago she married,” continues the girl, biographically. 
“She is a pretty little cat, with eyes as big as teacups ; and he—well, 
he was old enough to be everybody's grandfather” (stretching out 
both arms comprehensively). ‘He was as bald as my hand” (open- 
ing one pretty pink palm), “as fat as Falstaff, as ignorant as a carp, 
and he had made his money by that yellow grease that they put on 
railway wheels.” 


“Good Heavens! how awful! Is he alive still?’ asks Paul 
nervously. 

“That is what I am coming to,” continues she, gravely. “In 
poetic justice he ought to have had creeping paralysis, softening of 
the brain—anything that would have kept her tied to the leg of 
his bath-chair for the next twenty or thirty years, as a judgment 
on her for marrying him ; instead of which, what happens?” (Stand- 
ing before him and gesticulating.) “Within four years he is 
carried off by an attack of apoplexy! Bah! what luck some people 
have !” 

“So that is your idea of Zuck !” rejoins Paul, leaning his chin on 
the back of the chair on which he is sitting astride, and staring 
curiously up at her; “to marry a commercial porpoise, and sur- 
vive it.” 

“Tt is to be hoped,” resumes Lenore, after a thoughtful pause 
(marching up and down the little room), “that your people will ask 
whether I am good-looking. That is the one question to which you 
could give a really satisfactory answer.” She speaks, not with the 
blushing naiveté of a jeune ingénue, but with the matter-of-fact calm- 
ness of a woman whose early contact with the world has taught the 
value of the one great gift she has been given. 

“If they do not ask, I must volunteer the information.” 

“You might also,” pursues Lenore, beginning coolly to check off 
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her accomplishments on her fingers, “hint to them that I dance 
extremely well—that——” 

“My father does not approve of dancing,” interrupts Paul, tilting 
the hind legs of his chair till he nearly topples over. 

Her hands drop to her sides, and her great eyes open wide like 
large blue flowers in the sun. “Not approve of dancing! Whata 
dreadful old man! What can he be made of ?” 

“If you asked my eldest brother, he would answer, ‘Cast iron,’ 
judging from his duration,” replies he, with a lazy chuckle of 
amusement. 

“ And does not he allow your sisters to dance ?” asks Lenore, looking 
thoroughly dashed by the insight just afforded her into her future 
father-in-law’s character. 

“They may walk through a quadrille, or romp through the 
Lancers, if they choose,” replies Le Mesurier, still laughing at the 
expression of his betrothed’s face. “I would not be they if they were 
caught indulging in any wilder mode of progression.” 

“Poor dears!” ejaculates Lenore, with a sigh of heartfelt com- 
passion. “No doubt, however, they dance like dervishes as soon as his 
back is turned.” 

“Is that the course yow mean to pursue when I forbid you to do 
anything ?” asks Paul in jest, but also most heartily in earnest. 

“Undoubtedly,” replies she, coolly, looking back at him with 
defiant gravity. ‘From the time I could walk alone I can safely say 
that I have never yet been forbidden to do anything that I did not 
instantly strain every nerve to do it.” 

If Miss Herrick expects her lover to show either pleasure or amuse- 
ment at this proof of her spirit, she is disappointed. He only says 
“Oh!” and coughs rather drily. 

“ Parents and guardians, tutors and governors, forbid,” continues 
Lenore, incisively ; “one does not hear such an ugly hectoring word 
mentioned between man and wife.” 

“T have an idea, however,” retorts Paul, quietly, “that one can 
find such ugly hectoring words as ‘honour’ and ‘ obey’ in the Prayer 
Book. I will show you the place, if you like.” 

“ One cannot always take the Prayer Book aw pied de la lettre,” 
says Lenore lightly. “After all, I dare say I shall be quite as likely 
to ‘honour and obey’ you as you to ‘worship’ me !” 

“T do not know that ” (rising) ; “ when you have that blue gown on, 
and a blue ribbon in your hair, and look meek, I am not far off 
it now.” As he speaks he takes her two hands in his, and the 
look that for the moment makes the wise man half-brother to the 
idiot—that no doubt made even Solomon himself seem but a foolish 
fellow among his seven hundred charmers —invades his usually shrewd 
eyes. 
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“T had that identical blue gown on, the day that you so good- 
naturedly acted as Frederic’s proxy,” replies Lenore demurely. 

“Lenore!” says Paul, neither heeding nor hearing her allusion, 
loosing her hands, and clasping his own round her waist, “I have told 
you what I shall be doing when I am gone: tell me now what you 
will? I do not want you to promise to look at the moon, or say your 
prayers, or drink your cup of tea at the very same moment I do, or 
any such folly, but” (with an impatient sigh) “ I—I suppose in this sort 
of cases we are all pretty much alike, and—do not laugh at me, I hate 
being laughed at—I should like to be able to say to myself at such- 
and-such an hour, Lenore is doing such-and-such a harmless thing : if 
not, I shall be sure to imagine that you are up to some mischief.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“Come, Lenore, what will you be doing the first day ?” 

“The first day,” says the irl, feeling a vile inclination to be senti- 
mental and tearful, and resolving not to be conquered by it—* The 
first day I shall lie in bed all day with the window-curtains drawn: I 
shall refuse all food, however hungry I may be; hitherto I have not 
found that love takes away the appetite, and I shall cry noisily, 
obtrusively, and without intermission.” 

“ And the second day ?” 

“ Half of the second day I shall spend in gazing at your photograph 
—that one of Disderi’s, in which you are sitting with your back to Mont 
Blane, looking like a murderer—and the other half in wrangling with 
Jemima about your attractions: we have already had one or two 
passages-of-arms as to the shape of your nose and the colour of your 
eyes.” 

“ And the third day ?” 

“The third day!” flinging down her head on his shoulder, and 
groaning honestly; “the third ugly empty immense day! How shall 
I get through it? Well,” (recovering herself, and feeling rather 
ashamed of her ebullition,) “the third day I may, perhaps, pluck up 
my spirits enough to enable me to try and wile that handsome, sulky, 
sleepy Scrope boy into the mazes of a gentle flirtation.” 

Paul unclasps his hands from about her suddenly, and walks towards 
the balcony. 

“What is the matter now?” cries the girl, half bewildered, half 
offended ; then, breaking into a laugh, as she catches a glimpse of his 
face: “Good heavens, Paul! how ill-tempered you can look when 
you try! 1 thought I was a pretty good hand at it, but I’m nothing 
to you.” 

“T detest that sort of jokes,” replies Paul tersely, turning upon her 
a thoroughly cross jealous face; “they are not ladylike!” 

“But I am not ladylike either,’ retorts Lenore, flinging up her 
head and growing scarlet ; “did I ever say I was? We did not come 
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over with the Conqueror: we have no more to say to the poet than 
you have: it is my belief that we are rotwrier to the backbone !” 

She is standing beside him, very upright, with her hands behind 
her: her voice is not shrill, it is not its way to be so; but it is 
undoubtedly raised two or three tones above its usual low key : little 
sparks of fire are darting from her eyes, and her cheeks are redder 
than the red rose in her belt. 

Delightfully handsome as-a pictwre certainly—but as a future wife? 
“Ts it possible that she can have told me the truth when she said that 


hitherto I had seen only the best of her?” thinks Paul, with a cold 
qualm. 











The Enchantress of Syracuse. 


Tia poe rai Sava, pepe O€arvr ’wa S€ ra pidtpa. 
THEOCRITUS. 
My philtres' and my love-charms—where are they? Bring them 
now— 
Bring them quickly to me, Thestylis! Bring the sacred laurel bough! 
And bring with thee the boxen bowl, crowned high with crimson wool : 
For my wearied soul is sinking, and my heart with grief is full. 
The youth I loved so dearly, and who pledged his love to me, 
For twelve long bitter days and nights has not been here to see 
If sick or dead I be, nor once has crossed my cottage door ; 
And I’m resolved by magic spells to win him back once more. 
O cruel, cruel God of Love! thrice cruel Venus! say, 
Why have you both beguiled my love—why led his heart astray ? 
To seek him on the morrow I will rise at early morn, 
And on to distant Syracuse ll wend my way forlorn. 
There amidst the noble wrestlers, when his beauteous form I see, 
In tears I will upbraid him for his eruel scorn of me. 
But whilst thy rite I keep to-night, chaste sovereign of the sky, 
Look down on it propitious from thy glorious throne on high! 
And thou at whom the scar’d whelp howls, upon thy nightly round 
O’er dank foul graves, and battlefields where carnage heaps the 
ground— 
Oh Hecaté! Dread Hecate! Infernal Goddess, hail ! 
Turn hither from thy ghastly path! Oh, come, and do not fail, 
As I the fearful potion mix, throughout to lend thine aid, 
And make it full as maddening as Circe ever made, 


1 « Your vessels and your spells provide 
Your charms and everything beside !” 
Hecaté, to the Witches, in Macbeth. 
* The Moon and Hecaté were always the presiding goddesses over classic 
witch scenes : 
“ Carmina vel cxlo possunt deducere Lunam.”—Virgil’s Eclogues, viii. 
“When our dame Hecaté 
Made it her gaing night over the kirk-yard, 
With all the barking parish tikes set at her, 
While I sat whirling of my brazen spindle.” 
Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd. 
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As fierce Medea ever mixed, to sate her vengeful greed, 

Or, enchantress of the yellow hair, Sicilian Perimede.! 

Roll round, roll round, my magic wheel!? Roll round and round 
amain ! 

And hither draw—oh, draw to me—my own love back again! 


But first of all, in rapid round whilst turns the magic wheel, 

We'll sprinkle o’er the rising flames the new-ground barley-meal.' 

Quick, quick! Slow wretched Thestylis! Are thy poor wits all 
flown— 

With love and duty flown away? Art thou too scornful grown ? 

Dost mock my spirit’s raging grief—its vengeance wouldst thou stay ? 

Quick! Sprinkle o'er the burning brands, and as we sprinkle say, 

“ Thus sprinkle we false Delphis’ bones—thus may they burn alway ! 

Roll round, roll round, my magic wheel! Roll round and round 
amain ! 


And hither draw—oh, draw to me—my own love back again !” 


O’er thee, O cruel Delphis, we burn this laurel bough, 

And as it crackles in the flames with fiercely lurid glow, 

Of rage and pain, which I have borne, thou too shalt have thy turn ; 

Thy bones shall crackle, racked with pain, thy heart with rage shall 
burn. 


Roll round, roll round, my magic wheel! Roll round and round 
amain ! 


And hither draw—oh, draw to me—my own love back again! 


As this soft wax amidst the flames will quickly melt away, 

So may the traitor’s false false love as quickly feel decay. 

Then, pitying Venus, thou'lt inspire the chasten’d youth once more, 

Drawn hither by the wheel of fate, to seek my cottage door! 

Roll round, roll round, my magic wheel! Roll round and round 
amain ! 


And hither draw—oh, draw to me—my own love back again! 


1 Tibullus and Propertius mention her; and she is, according to the 
Scholiast, the Agamede of Homer. 


2 The sorceress of old tied a wryneck or water wagtail to a wheel, which 
she turned, uttering an incantation, believing all the while that she was 
drawing the soul of the person wished for nearer to her. The wheel took 


the name of the bird (ityé), and retained it long after the torture of the poor 
little victim itself was dispensed with. 


8 For this and other ingredients of the sacrifice see parallel passage 
Virgil’s Eclogues. 
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Now bring the bran, and sprinkle it above the sacred flame, 

And let us pray thee, Artemis,’ whose mighty power can tame 

F’en adamantine Pluto, and change his stern decree, 

To tame the stony-hearted youth, and turn him back to me. 

But, hark! the crouching city hounds the pale moon bay? in fear ! 

Sound, Thestylis, on thy sounding brass a welcome loud and clear ! 

All hail! She’s in the cross roads!* Now the goddess, lo! is here ! 

Roll round, roll round, my magic wheel! Roll round and round 
amain ! 

And hither draw—oh, draw to me—my own love back again! 


The calm sea-waves are sleeping; sleep valley, plain, and hill ; 

The hushed winds sleep ; but my wrung heart will never more be still !* 

Watching fondly for him ever, weeping o’er his cruel scorn, 

Who robbed my maiden honour, and debased my life’s young morn! 

Roll round, roll round, my magic wheel! Roll round and round 
amain ! 

And hither draw—oh, draw to me—my own love back again ! 


I'll pour out a libation, and three times I'll chaunt my prayer : 

“ Most holy goddess, loved and feared, oh grant me that, whene’er 
The wily one on Delphis’ heart her wretched arts shall try, 

Deep, deep oblivion of her charms shall o’er his senses lie. 

Like that which seized on Theseus, when he left on Dia’s® shore 

His bright-haired Ariadne, and forgot her evermore.” [amain ! 
Roll round, roll round, my magic wheel! Roll round and round 
And hither draw—oh, draw to me—my own love back again ! 


In Arcady’s deep valleys hippomanes® is grown, 
To feed on which the mountain mares and colts rush madly down; 


* The Greeks called Diana by this name, and her chief festival by that 
of Artemisia, which lasted three days, and was kept throughout the chief 
cities of Greece and her colonies with great pomp and rejoicing in the 
spring of the year. 

? Virgil’s Mneid, vi. : 

“ Viszeque canes ululare per urbem 
Adventante Dei.” . . 


°’ A surname of Diana, who presided where three roads met. 

* Virgil’s Aineid, iv. See the eloquent description of the sleep of Nature 
on that stilly night when all could sleep but unfortunate Dido. 

® Ancient name for Naxos—now Naxia—the largest and most fertile of 


the Cyclades, famous for its worship of Bacchus and the production of 
one of the best wines of Greece. 


° Virgil makes mention of it in the course of some very fine passages 


(Georg. iii.) descriptive of the love-madness which takes possession of 
certain animals, and of the horse especially, at the beginning of summer. 
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And when they’ve fed on, for short space, the herb they love the best, 
More madly still they rush up hill, with furious love possess’d. 
Oh, thus may Delphis, ‘neath my spells, bound from the wrestling 






































And raging mad with love of me, like mad colt rush along! [amain! 
Roll round, roll round, my magic wheel! Roll round and round 
And hither draw—oh, draw to me—my own love back again ! 


Green and scaly lizards,’ Delphis, a bitter gift for thee, 

In thy hell-broth of the morrow shall with care commingled be. 

Now take these drugs, my maiden, and smear them thickly o’er 

The deorposts of the youth I love, who thinks of me no more; 

And spit upon them thick and fast, until you hear his groans, 

Saying ‘“ Thus I spit on Delphis !—thus I smear the false one’s bones !” 

Roll round, roll round, my magic wheel! Roll round and round 
amain ! 

And hither draw—oh, draw to me—my own love back again! 


See, as I say, “ Away! Away!” swift Thestylis is gone, 

And by these dying embers low I’m left to weep alone. 

Ah, whence my first, my maiden love, all hapless didst thou spring ? 
To thy sad source, oh, whither shall remembrance take its wing ? 
Was’t not thy great procession, oh, Goddess all divine ? 

Hear and help me, mighty Artemis! Yes! yes! the feast was thine! 
Oh, let me see, fond memory, that flower-crowned virgin train, 

In all its radiant innocence—let me see it once again! 






"Twas early in the morning of the great spring holiday, 
When the pride of royal Syracuse came down our village way. 
The loveliest of her daughters those maidens were, I ween ; 

And singing hymns of love they came, and dancing o’er the green. 
Next after them, in ordered line, as gentle lambkins tame, 

The queenly lioness in front, the circus beasts all came. 

Then beautiful Anaxo—ah, I knew the maiden well, 

And eke her sire, old Eubulus—threw o’er me love’s first spell, 
From her basket of sweet flowers, crying, “ Come, oh sweetest love, 
Simeetha—come along with us to Dian’s sacred grove !” 

Chaste Lady Moon, list and commune with my lorn heart, and say 
How fate accurst seduced me first from honour’s sacred way ! 





1 The most indispensable of all the animal ingredients thrown into the 
witch’s cauldron of ancient or modern times. See description of the most 
terrible hell-broth ever brewed in the most striking of all the witch scenes 
in ‘Macbeth,’ that which takes place at the opening of the fourth act: 

*‘ Adder’s fork and blindworm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing.” 
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"Twas then my own dear Thracian nurse, now gone to her last rest, 
Fond Theucarilla, made me don my new white linen vest, 

With Clearista’s robe and train. “Go, join the festal throng !” 
The old crone said; and I was led in youthful pride along. 

Chaste Lady Moon, list and commune with my lorn heart, and say 
What fate accurst seduced me first from honour’s sacred way ! 


When we had wound our way along, just halfway through the wood, 

To where a farmer's dwelling—’twas our neighbour Lycon’s—stood, 

"Twas there my eyes, with glad surprise, as they were walking slow, 

Saw Eudamippus and his friend, the cause of all my woe, 

My Delphis, loveliest of youths. Ah! ’twas first I saw him there, 

With his soft beard of the marigold and his golden love-locks fair ; 

With his arms so sleek and shining with palestric oil so fine ; 

His neck so fair, his bosom bare—that bosom all divine! 

Love in his face; his form was grace; bright was his beaming brow— 

To me more bright than thine own pure light, sweet Moon, that lights 
me now ! 

Chaste Lady Moon, list and commune with my lorn heart, and say 

How fate accurst seduced me first from honour’s sacred way! 


I maddened and I saddened; oh! my heart grew sick and sore ; 

And I felt through all my senses as I never felt before. 

A sleepy chill came o'er me, as if death’s own chill had come ; 

Fainting, falling, struggling homeward, late at night I reached my 
home, 

Not knowing how I reached it. Then the chill that freezed me first 

To a ten-days’ raging fever changed, wild dreams, and quenchless thirst. 

Chaste Lady Moon, list and commune with my lorn heart, and say 

What fate accurst seduced me first from honour’s sacred way ! 


As hot as flame my skin became, like boxwood pale and dry, 

Td fiend-like laugh, as my hair fell off ; I could not weep nor ery. 

I looked a thing of skin and bone—a thing condemned to die! 

What house in all the village has not echoed to my moan ? 

What charms and philtres have I sought from every witching croné 

But no relief to my heart’s grief from friend or sorceress came ; 

Time rolled along; and hope burns strong, when youth lights up the 
flame. 

And when youth’s bloom came back again, I vowed, whatever pain 

It cost, that I would seek my love, and win him back again. 

Chaste Lady Moon, list and commune with my lorn heart, and say 

What fate accurst seduced me first from honour’s sacred way ! 


Then I called my faithful maiden, and “O Thestylis !” I cried, 
“Since none can cure what I endure—the pangs of love and pride ; 
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Thou e’en must be love's messenger—my madness cannot wait! 

The Myndian youth possesses me! Go, go, and seek him straight. 
Thou'lt find him at the wrestling school hard by the city gate : 
Brave Timogetus keeps it ; his first pupil is my love, 

More beautiful than all the rest, as thou shalt truly prove, 

Whether thou seest him looking on or joining in the sport 

"Midst the thronged palestra’s plaudits, where the young athletes resort. 
Chaste Lady Moon, list and commune with my lorn heart, and say 
How fate accurst seduced me first from honour’s sacred way ! 


“ And when thou see’st the youth alone, step up to him, and say, 
He'll find Simzetha loves him well, whene’er he comes this way ; 

And bring him with you, sweetest girl—oh, bring him here, I pray!” 
Then I gave a kiss to Thestylis, who flew on love’s fleet wing, 

And soon the sleek-skinned Delphis to my longing arms did bring. 
How shall I tell what me befell more strangely than before, 

When with strange wild joy the Myndian boy I saw approach my door ? 
Chaste Lady Moon, list and commune with my lorn heart, and say 
How fate accursed seduced me first from honour’s sacred way ! 


My blood all o’er was freezed once more ; my cheeks turned white as 
Snow ; 

Adown my face the big cold drops in streams began to flow ; 

Like southern dews they fell so fast, I weak and weaker grew ; 

A tremor ran through all my limbs and all my senses through ; 

My gasping voice and faltering words I scarce myself could hear— 

Low whispering like the sleeping child who murmurs “ Mother dear !” 

The conscious blushes from my cheeks to my beating heart had fled ; 

And stiff, and like an eye-glazed doll, I lay, and lay for dead. 

Chaste Lady Moon, list and commune with my lorn heart, and say 

How fate accursed seduced me first from honour’s sacred way ! 


Again, to life and consciousness as I came slowly round, 

His eyes so meek my eyes would seek, then bashful seek the ground. 
So bashfully he pressed my hand as on my couch I lay; 

But when [ pressed his hand in turn, he said, so bold and gay, 

“QO beautiful Simetha! We both at length must own, 

Though great may be my love for thee, thy love first ran it down— 
Nay, fairly ran before it, with full as rapid pace 

As th’ other day I left behind Philinus in the race. 

By Eros, God of Love himself! my heart so yearned for thee 

That I had come to thee this night, with comrades two or three, 
Had I not got thy sweet command to come to thee alone. 

The pomegranates' of Bacchus before thee I'd have strown, 


1 Love-gifts—bonbons ¢ la Greeque—mentioned in more than one of the 
Sicilian idyls. 
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To prove my love and loyalty ; the sacred wedding bough 
From great Alcides’ poplar’ I'd have twined around my brow ; 
And I'd have bound the leaves all round with purple ribbons rare,— 
The victor’s colours in the games—the colours, love, I wear ! 
With hymenzal songs of joy, torch dance, and comrades gay, 
Proclaiming thus for thee my love, all in the public way; 

No pride could be so proud as mine, no joy surpass my joy, 

Tf thou hadst smiled propitiously upon the handsome boy, 
Whose beauty is a proverb in the mouths of all the fair ; 

But if thou hadst disdained my love, and driven me to despair, 
Our sharp and stalwart axes thy doorposts’ strength had tried, 
And our torches to thy roof-tree we straightway had applied. 


“ But now I swear, my gentle fair! I owe deep gratitude 

To Venus first, and next to thee, that both, in pitying mood, 

Have snatched me more than half-consumed from love's fierce flames 
—I trow, 

More fierce than Lemnian Vulean’s flames in all their fiercest glow. 

Love’s flames consume the guileless youth, the virgin yet unwed, 

The faithless husband, and the bride who leaves her husband’s bed: 

Then let us say, ‘Come, come what may, from blame and shame 
we're free 

Since sacred Love’s all-conquering flames have conquered me and thee ! 

Chaste Lady Moon, list and commune with my lorn heart, and say 

How fate accurst seduced me first from honour’s sacred way !” 


Alas! my too confiding heart! Alas my trembling hand! 

When hearts and hands together press, weak reason mayn’t withstand 
Th’ electric glow their pulses know—I felt that glow all o'er ; 

My hot tears gushed, my heart’s blood rushed more hotly than before. 
He soothed me with his soft sweet words—the words I will not say ; 
But Pll not forget those magic words until my dying day ! 

Then o’er my soul the love-trance stole ; I dreamt a dream divine! 

O Love, I was thy very slave! O Venus, I was thine ! 

Chaste Lady Moon, list and commune with my lorn heart, and say 
How fate accurst seduced me first from honour’s sacred way ! 


But ’tis not meet for thee, chaste Moon, such words profane to hear ; 
What thy pure eye might not behold should not offend thine ear ! 
For months we loved each other well; for months in amorous play 
We played, and from each other’s arms ne’er missed a single day ; 
Until—'tis now twelve long, long days—since Delphis fled away. 


1 Virgil’s Eclogues, viii— Populus Alcide gratissima;” and, again, 
Mneid, viii —“ Populeis adsunt evincti tempora ramis.” 
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No fault had he to find with me, and he to me was true, 
Till but yestermorn I heard with scorn what man, false man, can do! 
Just as the coursers of the dawn were mounting up the sky, 

I saw the flute-girl’s mother old my doorway passing by— 

Philista’s and Melixo’s dam (I’ve heard the neighbours say)— 

The sisters twain who at our feasts alternate dance and play. 

She asked me, had I heard the news, and said the news was true, 
That Myndian Delphis had given up his old love for a new? 

She told me that she’d seen the youth pour out the unmixed wine,! 
In bountiful libations to Love’s young god divine. 

She saw him wreathe the lady’s door with flowery garlands fair, 

She saw him kneel at her doorposts, and leave his kisses” there. 
Abandoned thus—O wretched fate! O Delphis, only say— 

What have I done to merit it? Why dost thou from me stay, 
Thou, thou, who saw’st me daily—nay, sometimes thrice a day ? 
Thy Dorian oil-flask left with me, thou oft didst feign to lose, , 

Then on love's track as oft ran back a league from Syracuse. 

But that dear race you'll ne’er retrace, love's race you ran before, 
Nor seek me with one fond excuse—oh, never, never more ! 
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Am Talone? And is he gone—gone, never to return ? 

Is’t come to this—a rival’s bliss must I for ever mourn ? 

Ah, no! By all th’ infernal powers! by all the powers above! 

By the dread Fates, more dreadful still! she shall not have my love! 
If rites and prayers to thee, chaste Moon, and Hecaté, should fail, 
The drugs the strange Assyrian gave shall prove of more avail. 
And should he never seek me more, my vengeance he shall know, 
When sent to seek the gates of hell in Hades down below! 


Now, fare thee well, dear Lady Moon! To thy calm ocean bed 
Thou’rt sinking low, and Night's pale stars, your lights, have all but fled ! 
Away! Away! No longer stay! My guilt and sorrow flee! 

And leave this cold and faithless world to fate’s dark hour and me! 
JOHN SHEEHAN. 





1 On ordinary social occasions, the Greek wine was, and is still, more 
agreeably drinkable mixed with a little water. 
* Fill me, boy, as deep a draught 
As e’er was filled as e’er was quaff’d ; 
But let the water amply flow 
To cool the grape’s intemperate glow !” 
ANACREON—Moore’s Translation. 
* « At lacrumans exclusus amator limina swpe 
Floribus et sertis operit, posteisque superbos 
Unguit amaracino, et foribus miser oscula figit.” 
LUCRETIUS. 
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How our Ancestors Cravelled. 


Tue man who has grown up in the midst of all the advantages of the 
present railway system can have no conception of the previous 
condition of the inland communication of the country, so totally 
different was it in every respect. ‘Towns in various parts of the 
kingdom were formerly as disconnected from each other as if they 
were situated in different countries. The roads were for centuries in 
the most disgraceful condition, but, curiously enough, just as the 
nation had awoke to the paramount importance of easy communication 
between place and place, and when all the great roads had been 
brought to the highest state of perfection, the whole stage-coach 
system was swept away by the gigantic power of steam and the 
great iron way. 

Although journeys were usually long and tedious, and travelling 
either for business or pleasure was indulged in by few, we must not 
overlook the fact that very great expedition was occasionally attained 
by horsemen. The ordinary roads were really execrable, but the 
country was well supplied with good bridle roads, and much of the 
travelling and carriage of the kingdom was conducted for centuries by 
the use of saddle and pack-horses. 

Carts and chariots of a rude construction have been used from very 
early times, but carriages that can in any way be considered as the 
precursors of our present elegant vehicles were not invented or 
brought into use until the Middle Ages ; and for many years after the 
first introduction of coaches they were only used by ladies, and by 
them only upon state occasions. Kings and knights considered all 
kinds of carriages as effeminate machines, and scorned to be seen 
within them. Judges and lawyers rode the circuits, physicians visited 
their patients on horseback, and popes, bishops, and abbots ambled on 
quiet horses or mules. As late as the reign of Francis I. there were 
only three coaches in Paris. One of these belonged to the Queen, 
another to Diana of Poitiers, and the third to René de Laval, a 
corpulent nobleman, who was unable to ride on horseback. 

Many ladies objected to riding in carriages, and frequently used 
asses or rode pillion. Even queens adopted the latter mode of 
travelling, and there is an amusing story that illustrates this practice 
in the eleventh century. Bartholomew, the founder of the Leslie 
family (Earls of Rothes), was a noble Hungarian, who came to 
Scotland with Queen Margaret, in 1067, as her chamberlain. Her 
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majesty used to ride on a pillion behind him, and on one occasion,’ 
while crossing a river, the Queen nearly fell off, and Bartholomew 
cried out, “ Grip fast.” She replied, “‘Gin the buckle bide,” for there 
was only one buckle to the belt by which she held on. After this, 
his exclamation was given as the family motto, and two more buckles 
were added to the belt. Passing over several centuries, we shall find 
that Queen Elizabeth rode into the City on a pillion behind her Lord 
Chancellor. But ladies also rode alone, and side-saddles were in use 
in England during Saxon times, as is shown by manuscript illumina- 
tions and seals, so that Stow is in error when he attributes their 
introduction to Anne of Bohemia. About the year 1640, the wife of 
Henry, last Earl of Cumberland, rode on horseback the whole way 
from London to Londesborough, and took eleven days on the journey. 
The traveller, Fynes Moryson, has left us, in his ‘Itinerary,’ 
printed in the year 1617, some curious information touching the hire 
of horses in his day. He says: “In England, towards the south, and 
in the west parts, and from London to Barwick upon the confines of 
Scotland, post-horses are established at every ten miles or thereabouts, 
which they ride a false gallop after some ten miles an hower sometimes, 
and that makes their hire the greater; for with a commission from 
the chief postmaster or chiefe lords of the councell (given either upon 
publike businesse, or at least pretence thereof), a passenger shall pay 
twopence halfpenny each mile for his horse, and as much for his 
guide’s horse; but one guide will serve the whole company, though 
many ride together, who may easily bring back the horses driving 
them before him, who know the way as well as a beggar knowes his 
dish. ‘They which have no such commission pay threepence for each 
mile. This extraordinary charge of horses’ hire may well be recom- 
penced with the speede of the journey, whereby greater expenses in 
the innes are avoided; all the difficultie is, to have a body able to 
endure the toyle. For these horses the passenger is at no charge to 
give them meat onely at the ten miles, and the boy that carries them 
backe will expect some few pence in gift.” This system of travelling 
continued for many years, and was in constant use within living 
memory. Mr. Pryme, late Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Cambridge, refers to it in his entertaining ‘ Autobio- 
graphical Recollections,’ and states the charge to have been eightpenco 
a mile for two horses, with a postboy, who carried the portmanteau 
behind him, and took the tired horses back when fresh ones were 
had. Posting, however, was only for the few, and poorer travellers 
were contented to journey with goods on pack-horses. Strings of 
these horses were constantly passing along the narrow roads, and the 
foremost bore a collar of bells, and was hence called the bell-horse. 
Travelling in the Middle Ages was very dangerous, owing to the 


insecurity of the roads, which were infested by robbers and sturdy 
VOL, XXXII. Y 
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- beggars, and travellers therefore associated themselves together for the 
purpose of protection. Margaret Paston, in a letter to her husband 
in London, asks him to pay a debt for one of their friends, because on 
account of robbers it was not safe to send money up from Norfolk. 

We have in Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales’ a very vivid picture of 
the manners and customs of a travelling party in the fifteenth century ; 
and although there is nothing actually stated in the Tales as to the 
time occupied in the journey from London to Canterbury, Mr. Fur- 
nivall * has made out a very good case for supposing it to have been 
three days and a half. This appears a long time to modern notions ; 
but when we consider that the pilgrims had no need to hurry, and 
that the roads were often in a bad condition, as our author himself 
tells us— 


“ He also hath to do more than ynough 
To kepe him and his capil out of the slough ”— 


we shall cease to feel any surprise. The usual time taken upon the 
journey from London to Canterbury appears, from other sources of 
information, to have been in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries either 
three or four days, and the regular sleeping-places were Dartford, 
Rochester, and Ospringe. 

As we have remarked before, there are numerous instances of rapid 
journeys taken for special purposes in the olden time. The bearer of 
good tidings frequently found a forced ride to be a very excellent 
means of advancing his prospects in life, and many journeys were 
made, such as Browning so picturesquely paints in his poem of ‘ How 
they Brought the Good News from Ghent.’ 

Richard Boyle, afterwards created Earl of Cork, and known to us 
as the great Earl of Cork, was present at the memorable siege of 
Kinsale, and was despatched by Sir George Carey to Queen Elizabeth 
with the news of the victory over the Spaniards. He lost no time on 
his trip, for he himself tells us: “I left my Lord President at Shan- 
non Castle, near Cork, on the Monday morning about two o'clock, 
and the next day (Tuesday) I delivered my packet, and supped with 
Sir Robert Cecil, then Chief Secretary, at his house in the Strand, 
who, after supper, held me in discourse until two o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and by seven that morning called upon me to attend him to 
court, where he presented me to Her Majesty in her bedchamber.” 

In the year 1620, Barnard Calvert, of Andover, went from London 
to Calais and back again in one day. He left St. George’s Church, in 
Southwark, at 3 a.m., proceeded to Dover, passed, in an eight-oared 
barge, over to Calais, and was back again at the church by eight 
oclock in the evening. 

Another example of rapid travelling is given by Clarendon, in his 


* Temporary Preface, “ Chaucer Society.” 
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Life, who tells us that when Charles I. was at York, gentlemen couriers . 
engaged to ride from London to York with his letters to and from his 
council, and they were able to complete the distance of four hundred 
miles in thirty-four hours. A letter despatched by the council on 
Saturday night about twelve o’clock was answered by the king, and 
the answer received by the council on Monday at ten o’clock in the 
morning. 

This speed, of course, was only obtained by a constant change of 
horses ; but running footmen, who were required to run on before 
their masters’ carriages, in order to point out the easiest routes for 
them to travel, frequently performed with their own legs almost as 
rapid journeys. They usually ran at the rate of seven miles an hour, 
and often did sixty miles ina day. At the beginning of the present 
century a man boasted that he had run from London to Lyndhurst, 
or about eighty-six miles, in one day. Beckford, in his ‘ Letters from 
Italy,’ relates a still more wonderful feat of his running footman, 
He sent him from Piacenza to Mantua (a distance of about sixty 
miles), with a letter, and although the man did not leave before six 
o'clock in the morning, he returned with an answer (which was dated 
2 p.m.) the next morning before his master had risen, making excuses 
at the same time that he had not returned the same day. In 1720, 
two running footmen (Groves and Phillips) ran a race for a wager in 
Woodstock Park, and Phillips gained the victory by running round 
the course of four miles in eighteen minutes. Mr. Thoms quotes 
the following curious description in Notes and Queries: “The run- 
ning footmen drink white wine and eggs. One told me, fifty years 
ago, that they carried some white wine in the large silver ball of their 
tall cane or pole, which unscrews; that they could easily keep ahead 
of the coach-and-six in uphill and down countries (N.B., bad roads) ; 
but that in the plain they were glad to sign to the coachman with the 
pole to pull in, as they could not hold out. I have often wondered 
how he came to tell us little schoolboys at Croyden thus much. Since 
the roads have been made good, the carriages and cattle lightened, we 
have little of them ; yet I remember he told us of vast performances— 
threescore miles a day, and seven miles an hour. They would pro- 
bably now go further in a day than a gentleman and his own horses, 
but perhaps take a little more time. The last exploit of one of them 
that I recollect was, the late Duke of Marlborough drove his phaeton- 
and-four for a wager from London to Windsor against one, and just 
beat him, but the poor fellow died soon after. No carriage could have 
done Powell’s York journey. They wore no breeches, but a short silk 
petticoat kept down by a deep gold fringe.” A relic of these once 
useful servants still remains in the sign of a publichouse situate in 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square. This consists of a painting of a 
man dressed in a blue coat and breeches, trimmed with gold lace. 

x 2 
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Round the man’s waist is a red sash, and on his head a little cap with 
a large feather. In his hand he carries his official staff, and under is 
painted, “I am the only running footman.” 

Carriages met with great opposition at their first introduction, and 
laws were made to suppress their use. As early as the year 1294, 
Philip the Fair of France issued an ordinance for suppressing luxury, 
in which the wives of citizens are forbidden the use of carriages. 
Beckmann tells us that there is preserved in the archives of the 
County of Mark an edict, in which the feudal nobility and vassals are 
prohibited from using coaches under pain of incurring the punishment 
of felony. Duke John of Brunswick published an order in 1588, 
roundly rating his vassals for neglect of horsemanship, and forbidding 
them to appear or travel in coaches. A few years after this the 
English Parliament took up the discussion of the subject, but on the 
7th of November, 1601, the bill to restrain the excessive use of 
coaches within this realm of England was rejected. 

Coaches were, for many years, used only on state occasions, and for 
purposes of pomp, when a gorgeous show was made by their hangings 
and trappings, and by the number of horses which drew them. Gra- 
dually, however, they came into more frequent use ; and Taylor, “the 
water poet,” fixes the date (1564) when they were first introduced into 
England, and names the introducer as one William Boonen, a Dutch- 
man, who was Queen Elizabeth’s coachman. He says: “A coach was 
a strange monster in those days, and the sight of them put both horse 
and man into amazement. Some said it was a great crab-shell brought 
out of China, and some imagin’d it to be one of the pagan temples in 
which the canibals adored the divell; but at last those doubts were 
cleared, and coachmaking is become a substantiall trade.” Taylor's 
date is not correct, for, according to Holinshed, Queen Mary rode 
through London to Westminster in 1553, “sitting in a chariot of cloth 
of tissue drawn with six horses ;” and we also find that Sir T. Hoby 
offered the use of his coach to Lady Cecil in 1556. Although coaches 
were of modern introduction, Shakspeare refers to them in the wonder- 
ful description of Queen Mab, put into Mercutio’s mouth : 


“ Her chariot is an empty hazelnut 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies’ coachmaker.” 


At this time coaches were a rarity ; and although Henry IV. of France 
was assassinated in one, he usually rode on horseback ; in fact, he had 
only one coach for himself and his queen. He once wrote to a friend: 
“T cannot wait upon you to-day, for my wife is using my coach.” To 
such straits were even kings put in olden times! A very few years passed 
before carriages had become a common luxury, and in Moryson’s 
‘Itinerary ’ (1617) we are told: “Sixtie or seventy yeeres agoe coaches 
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were very rare in England, but at this day pride is so farre increased 
as there be few gentlemen of any account (I meane elder brothers) 
who have not their coaches, so as the streets of London are almost 
stopped up with them. Yea, they who onely respect comlinesse and 
profit, and are thought free from pride, yet have coaches, because they 
find the keeping thereof more commodious and profitable then of horses, 
since two or three coach-horses will draw four or five persons, besides 
the commodity of carrying many necessaries in a coach.” Many 
who could not afford the luxury imitated their richer neighbours, 
although they had to content themselves with a driver. It was these 
persons who were ridiculed in one of the Roxburghe Ballads: 


“ There’s some are rattled through the streets, 

Probatum est, I tell it, ; 

Whose names are wrapt in parchment sheets ; 
It grieves their hearts to spell it: 

They are not able two men to keep, 
With a coachman they must content be, 

Which at Playhouse door in’s box lies asleep 
While Mock-begger Hall stands empty.” 


In consequence of the bad state of the roads more than two horses 
were usually required, but the Duke of Buckingham, in 1619, was the 
first person to ride in a coach with six horses. This ostentation gave 
offence, and to ridicule it the Earl of Northumberland put eight horses 


to his carriage. 

Vehicles on wheels are of considerable antiquity, but coaches were 
originally very different from what they afterwards became. At first 
they were open at the top, but in the course of time a canopy was 
added. As glass windows were not introduced into carriages until 
many years after their first introduction, they were long closed up 
with shutters.* When Queen Elizabeth visited Warwick in 1572, 
the bailiff is said to have approached near to her coach, and she caused 
“every part and side of the coach to be opened that all her subjects 
might behold her, which most gladly they desired.” 

Coaches were built in the most substantial manner with broad 
wheels, in order to make them suitable for the bad roads; and the 
traces were usually made of rope. Suspended carriages were not known 
before the reign of Louis XIV., and fearful tumblings and tossings of 
the lumbering, springless carriages as they jolted over the bad roads 
can be easier imagined than described. The London coaches were built 
very narrow, so that they might be able to run along the miserable 
streets ; but after the Fire they were widened. The first improvement 
in carriages came from France, and the Count de Grammont gained 
great éclat at the Court of Charles II. by bringing over an elegant 


* Aubrey tells us that the first glass coach that came into England was 
the Duke of York’s, when Charles II. was restored. 
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calash, which cost him two thousand louis. He presented the beautiful 
vehicle to the King, and the Queen and Duchess of York rode in it 
for the first time, to their own contentment and the admiration of the 
whole court. 

The wretched state of the roads, which made travelling a misery, 
continued through several centuries. The art of roadmaking, which 
the Romans taught our ancestors, was entirely lost, and the condition 
in which the highroads were allowed to remain would be incredible, 
if we had not such a mass of evidence to force us to believe it. 
London and its neighbourhood, at least, we should have expected to 
find decently cared for ; but, although in 1846 Edward III. authorised 
the first toll to be levied for the repair of the roads leading from 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields to the village of Charing, the streets in London 
and the roads out of it remained for several centuries in a disgraceful 
state. Faggots were thrown into the ruts in King Street, Westminster, 
to enable the royal cavalcade to pass along with anything like safety ; 
and the Great Western Road, about Knightsbridge, was in a still 
worse state, for the traveller had frequently to wade through deep 
mud. In 1727, George II. and Queen Caroline were a whole night 
travelling from Kew Palace to St. James’s, on account of the wretched 
state of the London and Brentford Road; and in that short distance 
they were overturned once between Hammersmith and Fulham. 
Hounslow Heath was for many years a terror to all travellers, as it 
was a favourite resort of highwaymen ; and parts of it being frequently 
two feet deep in mud, the coaches were often brought to a stand- 
still, and then were completely at the mercy of the robbers. As late 
as 1786, Mr. Nash stated before a committee of the House of 
Commons, that the turnpike road between Camberwell and the 
‘Elephant and Castle’ had been hardly passable in several places, and 
that the pitching in the holes and ruts had broken the perches of 
several carriages. Grosley, the French traveller in London in the 
middle of the last century, describes the state of the roads in London 
as so very bad that the best-hung carriages were as uneasy as a cart. 

One of the causes of the bad state of the roads for so many centuries 
may be found in the ‘fact, that the lands were mostly unenclosed, so 
that it was often easier to make a new track than to mend an old 
road. Some counties were specially remarkable in this particular, 
and “Sussex roads” passed into a byword. In 1802, Mr. Rennie 
found the county of Kent almost destitute of practicable roads, and 
about the same time, and for several years afterwards, those in 
Northamptonshire were inundated in wet weather. The roads in 
Devonshire were so narrow that a waggon could not pass along them ; 
and in 1726, the Rev. James Brome, who made a tour over England, 
found the farmers gathering in their corn upon horseback. De 
Quincey tells us that, “even in the nineteenth century, I have known 
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a case in the sequestered district of Egremont, in Cumberland, where 
a postchaise, of the common narrow dimensions, was obliged to retrace 
its route of fourteen miles, on coming to a bridge built in some remote 
age, when as yet postchaises were neither known nor anticipated, 
and, unfortunately, too narrow by three or four inches.” 

In Shakspeare’s time, thirty miles was considered a long day’s 
journey for a carrier, which necessitated his rising very early in the 
morning. A carrier introduced into the first part of ‘Henry IV.,’ 
when asked at 2 o'clock in the morning, in the inn-yard at Rochester, 
at what time he expected to arrive in London, answers, “ Time enough 
to bed with a candle, I warrant thee.” 

So little was political economy understood formerly, that in the 
reign of Charles I., on its being found that the roads were cut up by 
the carriages passing over them, and that they could not be repaired 
“without excessive charge and burden to the country,” instead of 
improving the roads, the persons in power controlled the conveyances. 
In 1635 a proclamation was issued, ordering “ that no common carriers 
or other persons do upon the common highway go or travel with 
any waggon, cart, &c., whereon is more than 2000 weight, nor to use 
above five horses or four oxen, or four oxen and two horses, or six 
oxen without horses, at any one time.” 

Five years after this, the Dover Road (which was one of the best in 
the kingdom) was in so bad a condition that Queen Henrietta Maria 
and her household, who were brought from Dover to London with 
the greatest expedition possible, were four long days on their journey, 
which was little if any improvement over the travelling of Chaucer's 
time. The state of the country was so wretched in parts that, 
during the civil wars, 800 horse were positively taken prisoners while 
floundering about in the mud. 

Soon after the Restoration something was done to improve the roads 
by the passing, in 1663, of the Highway Act, which ordered the erection 
of certain toll-gates or turnpikes. The preamble of this Act sets forth 
that “the ancient highway and post-road leading from London to 
York and so into Scotland, and likewise from London into Lincolnshire, 
lieth for many miles in the counties of Hertford, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdon; in many of which places the road, by reason of the 
great and many loads which are weekly drawn in waggons through 
the said places, as well by reason of the great trade of barley and 
malt that cometh to Ware, and so is conveyed by water to the city of 
London, as other carriages, both from the north parts as also from the 
city of Norwich, St. Edmondsbury, and the town of Cambridge to 
London, is very ruinous, and become almost impassable, insomuch that 
it is become very dangerous to all his majesty’s liege people that pass 
that way.” In spite, however, of this attempt to improve in one part 
of the country, the other parts remained as bad as ever ; for, two years 
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afterwards, we find the poet Cowley inviting Dr. Sprat, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester, to visit him at Chertsey ; and, in order to induce 
the Doctor to come, he shows that the distance of twenty-one miles 
from London to Chertsey could, quite easily, be accomplished in two 
days, “ by sleeping the first night at Hampton Court.” In December 
1703, Charles III. of Spain visited England, and on his way from 
Portsmouth to Windsor he slept at Petworth, where Prince George of 
Denmark went to meet him. One of the latter’s attendants has left 
us an account of the wretchedness of this journey. The Prince was 
forced to sit in his coach for fourteen hours without eating anything, 
and he did not get out except when overturned or stuck in the mire. 
The last nine miles of the journey took six hours to perform, and the 
coach was supported by the Sussex labourers from Godalming almost 
to Petworth. In the time of Charles the proud Duke of Somerset, who 
died in 1748, the roads were so bad that in order to arrive at Guildford, 
from Petworth, the nearest point of the road leading from Portsmouth 
to London had to be gained, and to perform this a whole day was 
occupied. In order to be as comfortable as possible under the circum- 
stances, the Duke possessed a house at Guildford, which was used by 
any of his family travelling to London as a resting-place for the night. 
On one oceasion a servant of the Duke’s wrote from London to Petworth 
to herald his Grace’s approach, and he directed that “the keepers and 
persons who knew the holes and sloughs must come to meet his Grace 
with lanthorns and long poles to help him on his way.” 

Arthur Young, the great agriculturist, gives an account, in his 
various Travels, of the shocking state of the roads; and in his ‘ Survey 
of Sussex’ he tells us of a more wonderful bit of roundabout travelling 
than the above one of the Duke of Somerset. He says: “The present 
road from Horsham to London was made in 1756. Before that time 
it was so execrably bad that whoever went on wheels were forced to go 
round by Canterbury, which is one of the most extraordinary circum- 
stances that the history of non-communication in this kingdom can 
furnish. The making of the road was opposed, for what measure of 
common sense could ever be started that would not be opposed? It 
was no sooner completed than rents rose from 7s. to 11s. per acre.” 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of a past state of things, and a 
striking instance of the wild condition of some parts of the country, 
was the land lighthouse on Lincoln Heath. ‘This now flourishing 
district, distinguished by its fine farming, was once a desolate moor 
without a road ; and in its midst was erected, in 1751, a lighthouse of 
70 feet in height, which was regularly lighted till 1788, and occasionally 
till 1808. 

About the time of the Scotch Rebellion of 1745, a great impulse 
was given to improved roadmaking. Light-bodied chariots, “ fit either 
for town or country,” which were fitted with springs, began to be 
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advertised ; and if well-hung carriages could be used, the roads must 
have been improved in some places. John Metcalf, commonly known 
as “ Blind Jack of Knaresborough,” who was born in 1717, constructed 
during his life nearly 200 miles of roads, and was the first great English 
roadmaker. About 1765 an Act was passed empowering a turnpike 
road to be constructed between Harrogate and Boroughbridge, and 
Metcalf offered to construct three miles of the proposed road between 
Minskip and Fearnsby. ‘This was the first of works that occupied him 
over thirty years, and consisted of roads in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Derbyshire. This remarkable man, of whose life there is a very 
interesting account in Smiles’s ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ succeeded in 
making firm road over marshy ground. 

The traveller at this time who drove any distance was sure to pass 
through various vicissitudes, for if he found some part of the road 
was in good condition, it was probable that in the next parish he 
would have to pass through a swamp. Owing to these difficulties it 
was frequently more expeditious to walk than to ride, and we learn 
that Metcalf journeyed on foot from London to Harrogate in six 
days, having started at the same time as Colonel Liddell, who rode in 
his carriage, and arrived two days later. Possibly the delay of the 
latter may be accounted for by his sticking in the mud and being 
overturned once or twice in his journey, as was also a more august 
individual, of which the following is an account. 

In September 1789, the Prince of Wales left Wentworth’ Hall, 
where he had been on a visit to Earl Fitzwilliam, in his carriage for 
London, and when about two miles from Newark a cart, in a narrow 
part of the road, overturned the Prince’s coach, which rolled down a 
slope, and after turning over three times landed at the bottom in a 
shivered condition. Sometimes the roads were so bad that the horses 
could drag the coach on with difficulty, and the passengers were 
forced to get out and walk. In the midland counties, when the floods 
were out, travellers had to remain for days at some town en route 
until the roads were dry. This being the condition of the high- 
roads, we may guess the state of the by-roads, which were often 
little better than rough pathways. In many instances these last were 
quite impassable for months together, and when a family intended to 
travel, servants were frequently sent on beforehand to investigate the 
country, and report upon the most promising track. De Quincey 
describes the difficulties of travelling in his early days as follows :— 

“In my childhood, standing with one or two of my brothers and 
sisters at the front window of my mother’s carriage, 1 remember one 
unvarying set of images before us. The postillion (for so were all 
carriages then driven) was employed, not by fits and starts, but 
always and eternally, in quartering, 7.c., in crossing from side to side, 
according to the casualties of the ground. Before you stretched a 
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wintry length of lane, with ruts deep enough to fracture the leg of a 
horse, filled to the brim with standing pools of rain-water; and the 
collateral chambers of these ruts kept from becoming confluent by 
thin ridges, such as the Romans called lire, to maintain the footing 
upon which Jirz, so as not to swerve (or the Romans would say, 
delirare), was a trial of some skill both for the horses and their 
postillion. It was, indeed, next toimpossible for any horse, on such a 
narrow crust of separation, not to grow delirious in the Roman 
metaphor ; and the nervous anxiety which haunted me when a child 
was much fed by this very image so often before my eye, and the 
sympathy with which I followed the motion of the docile creature's 
legs. Go to sleep at the beginning of a stage, and the last thing you 
saw—wake up, and the first thing you saw—was the line of wintry 
pools, the poor off-horse planting his steps with care, and the cautious 
postillion gently applying his spur, whilst manceuvring across this 
system of grooves with some sort of science that looked like a gipsy’s 
palmistry—so equally unintelligible to me were his motions in what 
he sought, and in what he avoided.” 

Certain public-spirited men attempted to improve this state of 
things, but individuals could exercise but little influence in changing 
the condition of the greater part of the country. Henry Clifford, 
who was created Earl of Cumberland in 1526, left, by will, certain 
sums of money for the improvement of the roads, whose badness he 
had often suffered from. He directed “ one hundred marks be bestowed 
on the highways in Craven, and one hundred marks within Westmore- 
land.” John Lyon, the founder of Harrow School, who died in 1592, 
left the rents and profits of certain lands to be expended on the repair 
of the roads from Edgware and Harrow to London. Thomas Sutton, 
the founder of the Charterhouse, also bequeathed various sums, in 
1611, for amending the highways between Islington and Newington, 
and elsewhere. 

Arthur Young writes: “ Round Swinton, the seat of W. Danby, Esq., 
the roads ave all excellent, that gentleman making and mending with 
incomparable spirit. Through his own parishes he makes them him- 
self, and bribes others; he has either made or contributed to twenty 
miles of good road.” 

As the turnpike system was unpopular, and the Highway Act in 
consequence allowed to fall into abeyance until nearly the end of the 
eighteenth century, the care of the roads was little attended to, 
except by such men as those to whom we have alluded. “ An Act 
for amending of Highways being now very noisome, and tedious to 
travel in, and dangerous to all passengers and carriages,” was passed 
in the reign of Philip and Mary, and continued in force until the 
Highway Act of Charles II. superseded it. By the old statute the 
whole responsibility of keeping its roads in order was thrown upon 
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each parish. Two surveyors of highways were to be chosen, whose 
duty it was to see that labourers were compelled to give six days’ 
gratuitous labour to the mending of the roads. It was so manifestly 
unjust that the population of small villages, who had no peculiar 
interest in the state of their roads, should be forced to bear the whole 
burden of repairing roads worn by conveyances which passed them to 
and from much richer. districts, that this' Act soon fell into disuse. 
Harrison tells us, “the rich doo so cancell their portions, and the 
poore so loiter in their labours, that of all the six, scarcelie two good 
daies’ work are well performed and accomplished in a parish on these 
so necessarie affaires.” “Sometimes, also, and that very often, these 
daies’ works are not emploied upon those waies that lead from market 
to market, but ech surveior amendeth such by-plots and lanes as 
seeme best for his owne commoditie, and more easie passage unto his 
fields and pastures.” Such the roads continued to be until Telford, 
McAdam, and other great constructors arose to change the whole face 
of the country. 
* The disgraceful state of the roads made it necessary for ladies and 
invalids to adopt some easy sort of conveyance, and we find, therefore, 
that litters were in frequent use from the earliest times. Although 
these were usually borne by men, they were sometimes lashed to horses 
or mules. Hollinshed thus describes the litter in which Anne Boleyn 
was triumphantly conveyed through London: “Then came the 
Queene in a litter of white cloth of gold, not covered nor bailed, which 
was lead by two palfries clad in white damask doone to the ground, 
head and all, led by hir footman. Over hir was borne a canopie of 
cloth of gold, with foure guilt staves and foure silver bells. For the 
bearing of which canopie were appointed sixteene knights, foure to 
beare it one space on foote, and another foure another space,” &c. 
Marie de Medicis, mother of Queen Henrietta Maria, who had pre- 
viously travelled from Harwich in a coach, entered London, in 1638, 
in a litter carried by two mules. When these litters were borne 
by men, a certain amount of popular dissatisfaction was exhibited 
against them, as is expressed by Massinger in his ‘ Bondman’: 
“Tis a strong-limb’d knave; 

My father bought him for my sister’s litter. 

O pride of woman! coaches are too common, 

They surfeit in the happiness of peace, 

And ladies think they keep not state enough 


If for their pomp and ease they are not borne 
In triumph on men’s shoulders.” 


Sedan-chairs were somewhat the same kind of conveyance as litters, 
but usually of a more elegant character. They were introduced 
from Spain by the Duke of Buckingham, who was charged with 
degrading Englishmen into beasts of burden. The people were at first 
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quite enraged at the novelty, and railed on the Duke as he passed 
along the streets. 

When Prince Charles of England left Spain, in 1623, at the time of 
his courtship with the Infanta Maria, Olivarez, the prime minister of 
King Philip IV., gave him, among other things, three sedan-chairs. 
About 1630 this conveyance was in general request; and in 1634 Sir 
Sanders Duncombe procured a licence allowing him the sole privilege, 
for fourteen years, of using, putting forth, and letting for hire, “ within 
the cities of London and Westminster, and the suburbs and precincts 
thereof, certain covered chairs, the like whereof being used in many 
parts beyond the seas, for carrying of people in the streets, prevents 
the unnecessary use of coaches in those places.” In a contemporary 
tract the sedan-chair is described as follows: “The one was in a suite 
of greene, after a strange manner windowed before and behind with 
isenglasse [talc], having two handsome fellowes in greene coats attend- 
ing him; the one ever went before, the other came behind; their 
coates were laced downe the back with a green lace suitable, so were 
their halfe sleeves, which perswaded me at first they were some cast 
suites of their masters; their backs were harnessed with leather 
cingles, cut out of a hide as broad as Dutch collops of bacon.” 

In one of the Roxburghe Ballads, written against hackney coaches, 
the sedan-chair is thus praised : 


“The Sedan does (like Atlas) hope 
To carry heaven pick-pack, 
And likewise since he has such scope, 
To beare the towne at’s back. 
Heigh downe, dery dery downe, 
With the hackney coachmen downe! 
Arise, Sedan, 
Thou shalt be the man 
To beare us about the towne. 


“ T love Sedans, cause they doe plod 
And amble everywhere, 
Which prancers are with leather shod, 
And neere disturbe the eare. 
Heigh downe, dery dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe! 
Their jumpings make 
The pavement shake, 
Their noyse doth mad the towne.” 


Hackney coaches were first introduced into London at the principal 
inns about the year 1625; and in 1634 the first public stand was 
established. G. Garrard describes the circumstance, in a letter to 
Lord Strafford, as follows: “I cannot omit to mention any new 
thing that comes up amongst us, tho’ never so trivial ; here is one. 
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Captain Baily—he hath been a sea-captain, but now lives on the land, 
about this city, where he tries experiments—he hath erected according 
to his ability some four hackney coaches, put his men in a livery, and 
appointed them to stand at the ‘ May Pole’ in the Strand, giving therh 
instructions at what rates to carry men into several parts of the town, 
when all day they may be had. Other hackney men, seeing this 
way, they flocked to the same place, and perform their journeys at the 
same rate. So that sometimes there is twenty of them together, which 
disperse up and down, that they and others are to be had everywhere 
as watermen are to be had by the waterside. Everybody is much 
pleased with it; for, whereas before coaches could not be had but at 
great rates, now a man may have one much cheaper.” 

They soon seem to have given great dissatisfaction to the Londoners, 
on account of the confusion introduced into the narrow streets by the 
great lumbering vehicles. In 1651 the inhabitants of Blackfriars 
petitioned the Privy Council against the number of coaches bringing 
auditors there. In 1635 “the king’s majesty took into consideration 
the restraint of the multitude and promiscuous use of coaches about 
London and Westminster. The great number of hackney coaches 
were grown of late a great disturbance to the king, queen, and 
nobility, through the streets of the said cities, so as the common 
passage thereby was hindered and made dangerous, and the rates and 
prices of hay and provender and other provisions of the stable thereby 
made exceeding dear. Therefore no hackney or hired coach was to be 
used or suffered in London, Westminster, or the suburbs or liberties 
thereof, except the same be to travel, at the least, three miles out of 
town. And no person shall go in a coach in the streets of London 
and Westminster, except the owner of the same coach shall and do 
constantly keep within the said cities and suburbs thereof four suffi- 
cient able horses or geldings fit for his majesty’s service, whensoever 
his majesty’s occasions shall require them, upon great penalties con- 
tained in the said proclamation.” 

About this time was written a ballad, entitled ‘The Coaches’ Over- 
throw; or, a joviall exaltation of divers tradesmen and others for the 
suppression of troublesome Hackney Coaches, which we have quoted 
before, and from which we now add two more verses : 


“ Coachmakers may use many trades, 
And get enough of meanes: 
And coachmen may turne off their jades, 
And help to draine the fens. 
Heigh downe, dery dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe! 
The sythe and flayle, 
Cart and plow tayle, 
Doe want them out of towne. 
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“ But, to conclude, ’tis true, I heare, 
They'll soone be out of fashion ; 
Tis thought they very likely are 
To have a long vacation. 

Heigh downe, dery dery downe, 
With the hackney coaches downe! 
Their terme’s neere done, 

And shall be begun 
No more in London towne.” 


According to this ballad various persons, such as the boys, the 
colliers, the carriers, and carmen, all exulted in the downfall of the 
coaches, because thereby they had more room in the streets. There 
was another class who looked with jealousy on the success of the 
hackney coaches. The watermen were greatly injured in their trade 
by them, and one of their number, the voluminous John Taylor, took 
up the eudgels in ‘ The World Runnes on Wheeles; or, Oddes betwixt 
Carts and Coaches,’ a very amusing diatribe. 

He says that he wrote it in prose, because he could not find many 
rhymes to coach. He thus writes in his dedication: “ Knowing that 
you have borne a heavie share in the calamitie, which these hackney 
hell-carts have put this commonwealth unto; for in all my whole 
discourse, I doe not enveigh against any coaches that belong to 
persons of worth or qualitie, but onely against the catterpiller swarme 
of hyrelings, they have undone my poore trade, whereof I am a 
member, though I look for no reformation, yet I expect the benefit of 
an old proverbe (Give the losers leave to speake) !” 

No adjectives are too strong for Taylor to heap together, and he 
therefore writes of “ needlesse, upstart, fantasticall, and time-troubling 
coaches ;” and adds that “it is a doubtfull question whether the divell 
brought tobacco into England in a coach, or else brought a coach in 
a fogge or mist of tobacco.” He seems to have believed that it was 
impossible to hurl too much abuse against coaches, for the mischiefs 
that they did were not to be numbered, “as breaking of legges and 
arms, overthrowing down hills, over bridges, running over children, 
lame and old people.” He tells us that as a man with two legs is 
superior to fourfooted beasts, so a cart with two wheels is superior to 
a coach with four; but, unfortunately, the world did not agree with 
him, for a wheelwright or maker of carts was a poor trade, while 
“the coachmaker’s trade was the most gainfullest about the towne.” 
The superfluous use of coaches has been the occasion of many vile and 
odious crimes, and the author concludes with numerous disparaging 
and unsavoury likenesses of the coach to various other things. 

Hackney coaches were restrained from hiring and driving on the 
Sabbath, but in 1693 this restraint was in part taken off; for 175 
coaches were licensed for Sundays, so that the whole number of 700 
might be employed successively. 
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Postchaises were invented in 1664, but were not so frequently 
used as post-horses. In the last and present centuries they were 
largely employed until the introduction of railways. A postchaise 
was a close-bodied carriage on four wheels, made to hold three people 
in the inside, all looking forward, and with a glass front like a chariot. 
It was drawn by two horses, and driven by a postboy, who rode on 
one of them. Occasionally in by-roads it was necessary to have four 
horses. The cost of posting was large, and persons often advertised 
for a fellow-traveller to share the expense. In January 1785 
appeared the following advertisement in the Belfast News Letter: 
“A gentleman intends setting off for London by way of Portpatrick, 
the beginning of next week, and would be glad of a partner in a 
chaise.” De Quincey, in his ‘Autobiographic Sketches, gives an 
amusing account of his journey, at the age of seven years, in a post- 
chaise with a youth several years older than himself, who was a 
partner with him in the expense of the conveyance. 

In the days when George III. was King and George IV. was Prince 
of Wales, fashionable men ran mad with the desire to outrival each 
other in the splendour of the vehicles they drove. The phaeton and 
curricle were two of the chief favourites, but the former was at first 
a most unsightly object. It was sometimes driven with two horses 
and sometimes with four, as we learn from the well-known epigram : 


“What can Tommy Onslow do ? 
He can drive a phaeton and two. 
Can Tommy Onslow do no more ? 
Yes—he can drive a phaeton and four.” 


Many of the varieties of carriages still remain in use, as the Landau, 
Barouche, Britzschka, Chariot, and Family-coach ; but the two latter 
have nearly died out by reason of the superior convenience of the 
Brougham and Clarence. The old chariot-and-four is altogether a 
thing of the past; but it occasionally did great things in its day, as 
when Lord Londonderry spoke in the House of Lords one night, and 
was two hundred and fifty miles off, at his own door in Durham, on the 
next night. One of the oldest carriages constructed to accommodate 
two persons was the Berlin, which took its name from the city, and 
was invented by Philip de Chiese, colonel and quartermaster in the 
service of Frederick William, Elector of Brandenburg. The Vis-d-vis 
was once a very fashionable carriage, which held two persons, who sat 
opposite each other. Carriages to hold two or more were companionable, 
but Dr. Darwin found that he lost much time by being sociable; so he 
built a carriage to hold only one person, in order that he might not be 
expected to ask any one to accompany him in his drives. He composed 
his poetry in it as he went to his more distant patients, and his disap- 
pointed friends called it a “Sulky.” Sterne, in his ‘Sentimental 
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Journey, refers to a désobligeante which held only one. Among 
other once much-used vehicles may be mentioned the Dennet, the Stan- 
hope (called after the Hon. Fitzroy Stanhope), and the Tilbury, from 
the coachmaker of that name. The Whiskey and Gig are in the lowest 
grade of all, but dashing men were formerly fond of driving them. 
There is an amusing anecdote of a young Oxonian who induced his 
uncle to accompany him from London to Oxford in a gig. On their 
road, the old gentleman observed that he had paid his nephew a great 
compliment, for that was only the fifth time he had ever been in a gig 
in his life. ‘The nephew answered that his horse beat him hollow, for 
he had never been in one at all before that day. 

As the roomy old family-coach and the comfortable chariot have 
been superseded by the brougham, so the hackney coach has been 
succeeded by the cab. One-horse cabs were first introduced as public 
conveyances in the year 1823, but they were not intended to super- 
sede the hackney coaches, and were quite different from the present 
four-wheelers. Several varieties were introduced from time to time, 
but most of them had only two wheels. One was somewhat like a 
gentleman’s cabriolet with a hood, and had the driver’s seat at the 
side. Another had the door at the back, and was intended to accom- 
modate two passengers, who sat sideways. In this the driver was 
perched up on the top of the vehicle. “John Jorocks,” the well-known 
sporting writer, contributed the following parody of the ‘ King of the 
Cannibal Islands’ to the Literary Gazette in 1836: 


“Oh, have you seen the cabs of late, 
That drive about our town so great ? 
If you’ve not, ’tis not too late,— 

The cabs of our comical island! 
These mighty cabs have got one seat,— 
Over your head’s the driver’s feet, 
Which I don’t think is werry neat,— 

The cabs of our comical island! 

Hokee, pokee, cabs and cart, 
Tilbury, tandem, gigs so smart, 
You see I’ve got them all by heart, 
The cabs of our comical island! 


«“These cabs, d’ye see, are all the go, 
Because the busses are so slow, 
And nobody likes to ride in a row,— 
The cabs of our comical island ! 
So ladies all, take my advice, 
And none of you be so werry nice, 
But jump in a cab and you're there in a trice,— 
The cabs of our comical island! 
Hokee, pokee, &e., Ke. 


As the cabs were gradually made to hold four persons, they in time 
superseded the hackney coaches. 
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Omnibuses were first brought into use at Paris in 1827, and two years 
afterwards twelve omnibuses were started in London by J. Shillibeer, 
a coachbuilder. When we mention the cabs and omnibuses that now 
swarm the streets of London and those of the chief cities of the king- 
dom, we find that we have suddenly arrived at the present time; and 
so, as we have left the period of antiquated travelling far behind us, 
we must bring our notes to a close, with the hope that the stuffy omni- 
buses and dirty cabs may soon be as completely things of the past as 
the other conveyances we have discoursed upon. 
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A Company of Heirs-Claimant. 


In Ford’s play of ‘Perkin Warbeck ’—that dark royal riddle which 
is still unsolved—Sketon manifests a happy facility in bringing that 
claimant to what he calls his inheritance: “Tis but going to sea and 
leaping ashore, cut ten or twelve thousand unnecessary throats, fire 
seven or eight towns, take half-a-dozen cities, get into the market- 
place, crown him Richard the Fourth, and the business is finished !” 
Those were times when men were indeed not nice as to means em- 
ployed to establish heirs—real or counterfeit. 

The attainders and forfeitures which fell on the luckless nobles of 
both sides in the Wars of the Roses were followed by many a romantic in- 
cident. Amongst those who suffered was the ninth Baron Clifford. This 
lord was the tough warrior who, heading his Northern Prickers, forced 
the passage at Ferrybridge, which was defended by the Yorkists. This 
incident was so nearly giving a decisive victory to the Lancastrians, 
that Warwick ran his sword to the hilt into his favourite horse, kissed 
the cross of his sword, and swore by that good sign, “I will stand by 
him that will stand by me—fall back, fall edge!” We need hardly 
add, what is so well known, that in the bloody battle which followed, 
Clifford was among the noble Lancastrians who were slaughtered on 
that eventful day of 1461; and that there was more joy over Clifford’s 
fall than over the deaths of all the other noble chieftains in the 
Yorkist ranks. This joy was not without reason, for Clifford had 
formerly murdered the young Edmund, Earl of Rutland, when that 
royal boy was only a spectator of the fight. 

Dying attainted, his youthful son Henry disappeared, not only 
from the estates of his ancestors, but from the ken of men generally 
and of the Yorkists in particular, with whom his youth and innocence 
would have found little mercy. He was too well concealed for them 
to reach him. About a quarter of a century later, Henry VII. re- 
stored to power and property many of the lords who had suffered 
forfeiture for risking their lives for the Lancastrians. The heir of 
Clifford was sought after. A claimant presented himself who, from 
seven years of age till now he was thirty-two, had been nothing but 
shepherd-boy and shepherd, guarding his own flock. He came to lay 
claim to estates that may well be described as princely. 

After his father was slain, his mother, Margaret, carried himself 
(Henry) and his brother Richard (both attainted) from glorious Skip- 
ton to the house of her father, the old warlike Baron de Vesci, at 
Londesborough. Thence Richard was despatched to the seaside, whence 
he was safely transferred to the Netherlands. An attempt to trans- 
port Henry failing, and the desire of the triumphant Yorkists to lay 
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hands upon him becoming hotter, the disinherited heir was no more 
seen at Londesborough. But a fair little boy was soon after noted as 
becoming the inmate of a shepherd’s family on the estate. He passed 
for a kinsman, and the good folk around took the child for that which 
he seemed to be. He was indeed said to be foster-child to the shep- 
herd’s wife, so that she the more gladly took him to her motherhood 
again. After about seven years of this life, the old Baron de Vesci 
died, and for some reason or another, a suspicion grew in the mind 
of the Government that the heir of the Cliffords (whose patrimony 
had for the most part fallen to Richard of Gloucester) was alive. 
Inquiry thereon came to nothing. When suspicion seemed allayed, 
a knight, Threlkeld of Threlkland, to whom the secret was known, 
offered his heart, name, hand, and home to the beautiful widow, 
who accepted them all, and soon took her place at the head of the 
Threlkland household. Shortly after, there came upon the knight's 
estate a herdsman and his family, including a lad of fourteen or fifteen, 
who had something in him that bespoke a higher quality of birth. 
The herdsman was there as one more than ordinarily skilled in his 
calling. His family was with him asa matter of course. No one, 
save the knight and his wife, gave a thought about the gentle shep- 
herd lad. He lived at the foot of the mountain of Saddleback ; and 
as he was aware of the secret of his birth, we do not know which to 
admire the more—his patience or his prudence. We say that Henry 
Clifford was aware of the secret of his birth, inasmuch as that, whether 
at Threlkland (or Threlkeld, as it is sometimes called) or on the Scot- 
tish border, whither the herdsman was removed to a farm taken espe- 
cially for him and his wife to superintend, with the shepherd-cousin 
among the younger branches of his family, Henry Clifford was occa- 
sionally visited in great secrecy by his mother or his stepfather. They 
must have lived among a truly unsuspicious or a singularly loyal and 
sympathetic people. 

It is said, in the manuscript history of the Pierreponts and Cliffords, 
“by which mean kind of breeding [of the noble shepherd-boy] this 
inconvenience befel him, that he could neither write nor read ; for they 
durst not bring him up in any kind of learning, for fear lest by it his 
birth should be discovered. Yet after he came to his lands and honours 
he learned to write his name only.” Strangely enough, however, 
after he was restored to his titles and estates, when the accession of 
Henry VII. put an end to his long pastoral probation of a quarter of 
2 century, Henry Clifford was distinguished for his dignity, his mental 
qualities, his skill as a leader of an army, his scholarship, and his 
philosophy. Particularly was he distinguished for his love of, and his 
skill in, astronomy. For this last distinction his descendant, Anne 
Countess of Pembroke, gives a very good reason: “This Henry Lord 
Clifford did, after he came to his estate, exceedingly delight in astronomy 
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and the contemplation of the course of the stars, which, it is likely, 
he was seasoned in during the time of his shepherd's life.” He 
was probably not so ill-educated as he was reported to be. Some 
neighbouring priest may have helped him through the garden of 
knowledge, and taught him how to hide the fruits he gathered. As 
for astronomy, a man may take the first steps in it himself, and 
then find himself in advance of a good many teachers. Henry Clif- 
ford, in the fields o’night between Keswick and Penrith, studied the 
same book which Jamie Ferguson afterwards studied as a shepherd- 
boy, when he lay on his back on a Banffshire moor, and so read the 
starry page that it enabled him subsequently to give to the world his 
great work of ‘ Astronomy on Sir Isaac Newton’s Principles, and Made 
Easy to those who have not studied Mathematics.’ 

Except that Clifford erected Barden Tower, that he and the star-read 
monks of Bolton might thence watch the skies, and there talk over the 
results of their vigilance, he led a plain country life. He showed his 
wisdom in public society rarely, but, when it was needed, in Parliament. 
When his generalship was required he displayed it to good purpose, 
and then hung his sword up as if he were glad to have done with it. 
All the laurels he reaped on the field at Flodden were nothing com- 
pared with the instruments by which he measured the field of stars as 
he saw it from the Barden Tower, whose very walls owe all their 
nobleness to him ! 

Suddenly it served the purpose of the meanest and most contemp- 
tible—perhaps really the wickedest—of kings, Henry VIL, to fancy, or 
to pretend to fancy, that the restored Lord Clifford was an impostor— 
® hind’s child, and no baron’s. If Clifford had not been a wealthy 
man, Henry VII. would have picked no quarrel with him a score of 
years or more after the shepherd had rightfully become a lord. The 
avaricious king summoued him to produce evidence of the validity of 
his titles to his lands in Westmoreland and the sheriffwick of that 
county. A good round fine to the king would have been valid title 
enough, but the baron went into pleadings and records. He established 
his title, and added nothing to the king’s purse, though he lightened 
his own. 

Next in importance to the Clifford case is the claim of heirship to 
the Earldom of Banbury, which may be said to have been agitated 
for ‘a couple of hundred years, and, though dismissed in 1817 as 
not tenable, it may yet be revived. The details are interesting. 
William Knollys, first and only recognised Earl of Banbury, died in 
1632. He was then nearly ninety years of age. He left a widow, 
whom he had married when she was under twenty, and he was hard 
upon sixty. She was Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Earl of 
Suffolk, and sister of Frances Howard, who is not so well remembered 
as the divorced wife of the Earl of Essex, or wife of the Earl of 
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Somerset, as she is for being one of the murderers of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. During many years of the married life of the Countess 
of Banbury, there was ill report of intimate relations she was said to 
keep with Lord Vaux. At the Earl of Banbury’s death there was no 
heir to succeed him. The public had heard of none, but the widowed 
Countess soon had much to say to the public on that matter. First, 
a few weeks after the Earl’s death she married with Vaux, who had 
so long been her reputed lover. After the lapse of a few years this 
lady introduced to the world a boy, whom she pronounced to be her 
and the Earl of Banbury’s son, and heir to title and estate. On the 
consequent judicial inquiry she stated that the birth was kept secret 
by the Earl’s wish, and witnesses swore to all necessary details in cor- 
roboration. Before the question was decided, the boy was killed abroad, 
and the question of heirship seemed thereby silenced for ever. It 
was not so. My Lady Vaux soon had another son by the hand, 
claiming the earldom and all thereunto belonging. The friends of 
the family recognised this boy as Nicholas Vaux, but the mother 
insisted that he was Nicholas Knollys, second son and now heir of 
the late Earl of Banbury. The alleged year of his birth was only a 
year or two before that of the Earl’s death. Nobody doubted that he 
was born in the lifetime of the Earl, and when Earl and Countess had 
apparently no divided household. The law in such cases fixes the 
paternity with the husband; but, however it may have been with the 
law, Parliament steadily refused to recognise the claim. As son suc- 
ceeded son he called himself Earl of Banbury, but he received no 
summons to take his seat among the peers. The fifth in descent, the 
gallant General Knollys, claimed to be summoned by the title of Earl 
of Banbury, in 1813. Erskine maintained the General’s right, but 
even that able and eloquent advocate failed to convince or to persuade 
the peers that his client had any right to call himself Earl of Banbury 
and Viscount Wallingford. The adverse decision was made in 1817. 
Since that time the parade of the title has been dropped, but the 
justice of the decision has not been accepted by the Knollys family. 
It is, however, not at all impossible that a new patent may yet confer 
the old title on the heir-claimant ; and, considering who the recipient 
would be, no voice would be raised against the adoption of such a 
proceeding. 

We must go back again to the last century to find a case of equal 
magnitude. To do that we turn to what is usually called the “ An- 
nesley Case ;’ but, in truth, there were two great Annesley cases, and 
it would be difficult to say which was the more romantic. The earlier 
ease begins in 1715, in the Wexford mansion of Lord Altham. My 
Lord is an utter reprobate, but he rejoices in the birth of a son, the 
first child gfter many years of marriage. The joy was shortlived. 
The vice of the father drove the mother, Lady Altham, from her 
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home. She retired to England, where she fell into a state of imbe- 
cility ; the son’s boyhood was spent amongst the lowest class of people 
round his ruined father’s house; there was not so much care taken of 
him as of the dogs, save by one Judith Landy, whose miserable hut 
was often young James’s home. When Lord Altham resolved to take 
the boy with him to Dublin, Judith, or “Juggy,” as she was fami- 
liarly called, was so reluctant to part with the lad, that my lord used 
a whip to make Juggy give him up, and set dogs at her to prevent 
her following him. In Dublin Lord Altham led a profligate life, and 
had a handsome woman, named Gregory, to help him. When their 
means began to fail, they began a system of economy by turning 
James Annesley into the streets. This did not materially help them. 
Drink and despair soon killed my lord. He was buried as paupers 
are buried; but a boy of twelve years of age followed him to the 
grave. This boy was half-naked, the chief portion of his costume 
consisting of an old yellow livery waistcoat, which hung about him 
like a greatcoat. This was the new Lord Altham. 

But that title had been already assumed by the late Lord’s brother, 
the Hon. Richard Annesley. That individual, at first, maintained 
that the son of the late Lord was dead; next, that he was illegitimate, 
Judith Landy being his mother; and when the legitimacy of the boy 
was proved, to the Hon. Richard’s dissatisfaction, that honourable 
person contrived to get possession of the persecuted heir, despite the 
vigilance and bravery of a butcher named Purcell, and the usurping 
Lord transported the true Lord to the American plantations, where 
the victim laboured as a bondsman for thirteen years. 

Within that period died the childless fifth Earl of Anglesey (1757), 
to whom Lord Altham was next heir. The false Lord took the title, 
and succeeded to the estates. He was in quiet enjoyment of both, 
when the bond-lord escaped from his plantation slavery, entered on 
board a British man-of-war, and ultimately got his story placed 
before Admiral Vernon, who commanded on the West India station, by 
whom it was transmitted to the authorities at home. The banished 
Lord soon presented himself at his own home in Wexford. All the 
country recognised him. He was everywhere entertained with super- 
abundant hospitality. Unfortunately, when out shooting, one day, he 
shot a fellow-sportsman dead. The new Earl of Anglesey thought this 
would be an excellent opportunity to get his nephew hanged. The 
Earl, accordingly, had the young fellow indicted for murder; but the 
jury acquitted him, and there was nothing left but to have the question 
of title and estates solemnly settled by law. For fifteen days of 1743, 
the trial went on in Dublin. The Earl’s answer to the claimant was 
that he was the base-born son of Judith Landy; but an old officer, 
named Fitzgerald, swore that he was in the late Lord Altham’s house 
when Lady Altham gave birth to this son; and the jury found for the 
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claimant. The lying on both sides appalled the judges, and the Earl 
of Anglesey took out a writ of error, to upset the verdict. Strangest 
of all, James Annesley never assumed the title he had claimed. The 
result of the writ of error was so long in coming, that James Annesley 
died, before it was settled, in 1759. He was childless, and his lately 
usurping uncle was now his rightful heir. In two years after, Earl 
Richard himself died ; and being as profligate a scamp as the old Lord 
Altham, he left another Annesley case for the lawyers and the public. 

Exactly a century ago, the House of Lords settled that great and 
romantic case of the claim of Arthur Annesley, son of Richard Annesley, 
Earl of Anglesey (Viscount Valentia and Lod Altham, in Ireland), 
to be recognised as his father’s legitimate son. The father died, as 
above intimated, in 1761. The final decision was made in 1771. The 
difficulty lay in the identity of the claimant. Who his mother may 
have been was never clearly made out. His father, the Earl, may be 
described as a man much given to marrying. Within six weeks after 
the death of his first wife, Anne Phrutt, the Earl successively married 
Anne Simpson, Anne Salkeld, and Juliana Donovan. The last claimed 
to be the legitimate wife. The claimant was said to be the son ef Anne 
Salkeld, but was described as the son of Juliana Donovan. The Irish 
Parliament must have believed in his legitimacy, for he was summoned 
to sit therein, on his coming of age, as Viscount Valentia. When he, 
subsequently to his father’s decease, petitioned the Crown for a writ of 
summons to the British House of Peers, as Earl of Anglesey, the case 
was solemnly tried ; and at last, it was only by a majority of one, in a 
court of thirteen peers, that his claim was pronounced untenable. 
But wonderful are the ways of the Crown! In 1793, he was created 
Earl of Mountnorris, in the peerage of Ireland. He was not legitimate 
enough to be an English Earl of Anglesey; but the Irish House of 
Lords had declared him legitimate to all intents and purposes. ‘The 
droll compromise was adopted of making him an Irish Peer since the 
Trish Lords were willing to have him ; but the English title of Anglesey 
was disallowed. That title,as a marquisate, was conferred, in 1815, on 
a very good man—at least, a very good soldier—the great cavalry leader 
who lost his leg at the close of the famous fight at Waterloo. 

One of the alleged wives of the uxorious Earl, Anne Simpson, left a 
daughter who was not slow to assert her rank. She married a respect- 
able Dublin musician, named Dubois, and she unhesitatingly called 
herself, not merely “The Honourable,” but “The Right Hon. Lady 
Dorothea Dubois.” When her half-brother was pursuing his claim, 
this lady was airing her story in the eyes of the public. Just a hundred 
years ago, she published a novel called ‘Theodora.’ It was her own 
story tinged with romantic details, but it did not serve to lift the 
daughter of an Earl out of the indigence in which she lived and died. 

The above is an Irish sample. Scotland furnishes one quite as 
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interesting. Just a hundred and two years have elapsed since “all 
the world,” as a certain portion of it is called, could talk of little else 
than the great Douglas Case. It was a case of disputed heirship to 
the great Douglas property. The title itself was extinct by the death 
of the last Duke of Douglas, a man of eccentric character, who mur- 
dered an inmate of his own castle, and lived unquestioned for it because 
of his eccentricity, and the difficulty of getting at a man among Scottish 
dependents who would have thought it a very hard thing indeed that 
a Scottish Duke could not put a wretched fellow to death without the 
law intermeddling. 

This mad Duke had a sister, Lady Jane Douglas, married to a Sir 
John Stewart, who had neither means nor principles. The marriage 
had offended the Duke, but the alleged confinement of Lady Jane in 
Paris, in 1748, of twin-boys (one of whom died), reconciled his Grace 
to circumstances. Lady Jane was then fifty years of age; but she 
became as buoyant as if she had been sixteen, on hearing that the 
Duke had made her son his heir, according to a will duly executed. 
The Duke, however, had made many wills. If the last one was valid, 
the Hamiltons, his cousins, would lose a princely inheritance. The 
Duke was barely in his grave when they opposed the carrying-out of 
the ducal will, on the ground that the boys were neither sons of Sir 
John and Lady Stewart, nor were brothers, but children whom Lady 
Jane had bought from two different French mothers. The Duke 
himself had once believed this story, but finally, out of some pique of 
his own or his wife’s against the Hamiltons, he acknowledged the 
young fellow as his nephew, and appointed him, by will, as his heir. 
This final recognition and appointment especially disinherited the 
youngest son of the Dowager Duchess of Hamilton, one of “the 
beautiful Gunnings.” She was not a woman to let her son be stript 
of his expectations. By aid of her friend Mr. Andrew Stuart, or 
by his sole means and action, the Dowager procured testimony from 
France, though twenty years had expired since the birth of Lady 
Jane’s alleged sons, which certainly seemed to disprove the whole of 
her well-strung story. There did not seem a thread of it left which 
bore an air of probability. When the affair was brought before the 
Lords of Session in Scotland, the judgment delivered was in favour 
of the Hamiltons. Nevertheless there was a strong popular feeling 
for young Stewart. He and his alleged brother had been acknow- 
ledged by Sir John and Lady Jane as their sons. In France and in 
Scotland, too, the prevailing opinion was that the birth was legiti- 
mate. The Duchess of Queensberry headed the female fashionable 
world as a partisan of the Stewart, when, in 1769, the case came 
before the House of Lords, in England, on appeal. Other people 
looked at the claimant, and asked how a fellow as swart as a French 
peasant could be the son of parents who were of sandy hair and fair 
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complexions? There were others who spoke to the untruthfulness of 
Lady Jane in the simplest details.. Some said that her neglect of the 
child proved that there was no kinship between them; but, on the 
other hand, both Lords Camden and Mansfield, in their judgments, 
argued from her very conduct towards both children, that Lady Jane 
must have been their mother. The debate upon the question in the 
Lords was enlivened by Lord Sandwich. He is said to have spoken 
three hours with great humour: scandalising the bishops by his un- 
restrained details on the midwifery of the matter, which he had studied 
very industriously. Mr. Alexander Stuart conducted the case for the 
Hamilton claimant. On both sides advocates spoke till they were 
exhausted, and witnesses swore recklessly according to their partisan- 
ship. Nothing was actually proved either way. Finally, the Lord 
Chancellor Camden declared that the whole Hamilton plea was a 
tissue of perjury woven by Mr. Alexander Stuart, against whom Lord 
Mansfield spoke with equal severity, till he fainted with heat and 
fatigue. The Lords decided in favour of Lady Jane’s son, thus 
reversing the decree of the Scottish Court of Session. This final 
decision was thought to be in accordance with equity, yet not in 
favour of truth. The rich Mr. Johnstone Pulteney settled an annuity 
of 4007. on Mr. Stuart as a solace for having been called a perjurer. 
A Scottish mob celebrated the decision in Edinburgh by attempting 
to murder the President of the Court of Session, who had been against 
Lady Jane’s son. They plundered the apartments of the Hamiltons in 
Holyrood Palace ; they made Edinburgh too hot for a Hamilton to go 
abroad in, unaccompanied; and they probably laughed at Wedder- 
burn’s opinion—that after the decision in favour of young Stewart 
no rascal in time to come need despair of establishing a false claim to 
an estate, if he would only lie fast enough, and have witnesses ready 
to support him with lies to match! 

We must not forget what became of the young and successfui 
claimant. On succeeding to the immense estates of the Duke, he 
added the name of Douglas to those of Archibald Stewart, which he 
already bore. The Government must have thought well of his claim, 
for they made him a peer of the realm, with the title of Baron 
Douglas, in 1790. He, moreover, married successively the daughters 
of two dukes—Montrose and Buccleuch. This claimant lives in the 
memory of many survivors, for he did not die till 1827. The fourth 
and last lord of this line expired in 1857, when the last link of a 
romantic chain of events disappeared. One thing the Hamiltons in- 
herited which the Douglases could not take from them. When the 
Duke and Marquis of Douglas died the first title died with him, but 
the second survived, and that was inherited by the Hamiltons. The 


eldest son of a Duke of Hamilton adopts it, and is, by courtesy, Mar- 
quis of Douglas. 
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While some men have asserted claims that were without grounds, 
others have been unconscious of the claims they possessed. Among 
men who have been unconsciously heirs to titles and estates, a Mr. 
Henry Willoughby must not be passed over, who in the middle of the 
last century was a respectable, and a little later a well-to-do, retired 
tradesman. One day, the well-known Granville Sharp entered Mr. 
Willoughby’s snug suburban parlour, and made the middle-aged 
gentleman stare by calling him ‘my Lord!” When Sharp merrily 
hailed the ex-tradesman as Baron Willoughby of Parham, the latter 
looked upon him as mad, or as taking to excessive indulgence in 
joking. The last of the fifteen barons of that title had died unmarried 
in 1765, There had been a hitch in the descent at the death of the 
tenth Baron, in 1679. He was childless, and the title descended to 
Thomas, third son of Charles, the second Baron, who died in 1603, 
on the presumption that all descendants of the first and second sons 
were extinct. Granville Sharp, who knew every twig of the genea- 
logical tree, discovered that the second son had left male issue ; that 
the ex-dealer in linens or hardware was the regularly-descended male 
heir of that second son ; that all the Barons descended from the third 
son were innocent usurpers ; and that Mr. Willoughby, the dealer in 
wholesale and retail, must at once go in for the old titles and estates, 
the former dating from the year 1547. Mr. Willoughby shook his 
head, smiled, and consented. Sharp at once plunged deeper than ever 
into pedigree, feoffments, and sepulchral inscriptions, till, on one fine 
day, in 1767, he saw the honest man who had once stood bebind a 
counter, enjoying his ancestral privileges, as it is called, among the 
peers of Parliament. Sharp was delighted; and the new Lord could 
hardly believe in the realisation. In eight years he died of too much 
of it; and then the title went back from this temporary and heirless 
Lord, to an heir of the old involuntarily-usurping descendants of the 
third son of the second Baron. He, in three years, dying childless, 
all other heirs being defunct, the title died with him, and the estates 
went to the distaff. 

Finally, let us take the case of the Earldom of Huntingdon. This 
earldom began in 1068 with Waltheof, who had for his wife the 
Countess Judith, niece of the Conqueror. Kings had worn, the 
daughters of kings had shared, the proud title ; and one daughter’ of 
the house declined an offer of marriage made by the Czar of Muscovy. 
In 1789, the twenty-seventh earl died a bachelor, and, as the Scottish 
Chancellor said, when he pronounced the legal accomplishment of the 
Union between England and Scotland, there was “the end of an auld 
sang!” Yet it was not so. ‘T'wo brothers were then living who were 
descended from the third son of the nineteenth earl, all other male 
heirs being dead. The elder of these two brothers was the Rev. 
Theophilus Hastings—the younger was a Captain Hans Francis 
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Hastings. The former was certainly Earl of Huntingdon, but he 
never asserted his claim, and was therefore never summoned to Par- 
liament. When he was a lad,a young nurse in the family used to 
remind him of the greatness he was heir to, but Theophilus thought 
little of it; he laughed, and went into the church as a hard-working 
clergyman. Betsy foretold that he would be the rector of the two 
livings, Great and Little Leke. Theophilus laughed, and said, “If it 
ever is so, Betsy, I give you my word I will marry you, if you remind 
me of my promise.” Thereupon, he set an obstacle in the way by 
marrying a lady at once. She spent with him the early part of his 
clerical life, and left him a widower only a short time before he was 
presented to the twin rectory named above. What with sorrow and 
its compensations, the Rector was thinking of nobody less than Betsy, 
who one day entered the rectory and reminded the incumbent of his 
former promise. ‘The reverend widower looked her and all attendant 
circumstances in the face, and fulfilled the promise at once. It was 
subsequent to this incident that the heirship to the Earldom of Hastings 
opened to him; but the Rector gave no sign. His friends urged and, 
perhaps, his wife importuned him overmuch. To all such persistence, 
he would make but one calm reply, “No; I won’t make Betsy a 
Countess!” And he didn’t. He kept his word again. But, for the 
fifteen years which he survived the last Earl (the Rector of the two 
Lekes died childless in 1804), what a life that ambitious Betsy must 
have led him! 

It took another fifteen years to establish the right of the younger 
brother. The Captain Hans Francis seems to have forgotten or to have 
despised his right to an earldom. A clever Irish lawyer, Nugent Bell, 
remembered and valued the heirship to such a brilliant inheritance. He 
discovered the heir in the barracks at Enniskillen, where Captain Hastings 
was store-master. Perhaps, it was not so much that the Captain wanted 
inclination to become an earl, as money to carry inclination to fulfilment. 
But Nugent Bell was a man who not only had a will but a way, and the 
way he pointed out to the Captain was so smooth a way that the heir 
entered on it with alacrity. Nugent Bell was to push the claim before 
the House of Lords. If he failed in establishing it, he was to stand 
all the cost; but if he seated his client,as Earl of Huntingdon, among 
the peers of the realm, he was to be rewarded with what he called his 
“expenses.” In 1819, Bell succeeded in his object. He made an 
earl of the poor barrack store-master, and honestly earned whatever 
guerdon was shaken to him out of the Earl’s new coronet. That 
coronet is now worthily worn by that Earl’s son, who keeps his state 
in the home of the good, fair, and wealthy heiress whom he married in 
1835 and lost in 1857—Clashmoor House, County Waterford. 





Che Wrong Doat; or, Dropped among Diamonds. 
PART I. 


By tHe AvutHor oF ‘Lorp Lynn’s Wire, ‘LApy Fiavia,’ &c. 


** Bess my soul! Lawrence, my dear boy, you surely don’t mean it? 
Nothing saved out of the fire, eh !—nothing at all?” said the Major, 
very ruefully. 

“ Nothing that you would consider worth mentioning, sir,” answered 
I; “some small balance, two hundred and ninety pounds, with some 
odd shillings and pence, the lawyers mentioned as due to me, but that 
is all I have left in the world, Uncle Fribbleton.” 

“ Dear me—dear me!” ejaculated the old gentleman, thoughtfully 
tapping his gold-rimmed eyeglass with the big} signet-ring on his fat 
finger ; “ who would have thought it! the place so long in the family, 
and scandalously underrented, as I always told poor George. Pobs- 
worthy gone from the Trelawneys, stock, lock, and barrel. Are you 
quite sure, Lawrence, that you understood the lawyers aright ?” 

I laughed a little bitterly at this. “I am afraid, sir,” said I, “that 
there is no room for doubt on that score. I have been with them at 
Lincoln’s Inn for hours every day of late, going over the accounts. It 
is only too clear a case. The crash was complete, that is all. The 
few pounds I spoke of are all I have left out of my father’s property. 
The solicitors were very civil, and sorry for me, I believe; but what 
could they do!” 

“Ah! yes. Ferret, Pounce, and Burrows are very good men 
indeed, monstrous respectable men! It’s a sad pity, my dear fellow, 
that you joined in cutting off the entail—cut yourself off, by Jove, with 
a shilling, as one may say, by one stroke of a pen. However, it’s too 
late to think of that now. Well, what are your plans—eh ?” said my 
affectionate relative. 

This conversation between myself, the reader’s very humble servant, 
Lawrence T'relawney by name, and my maternal uncle, Major F'ribble- 
ton, very appropriately took place in the strangers’ room of the 
Wharton Club, in the parish of St. James. It was my uncle’s club, 
not mine. I was too young, and altogether too undistinguished a 
unit in the Mayfair multitude of “men about town,” to aspire to the 
honours of membership at such a club as the Wharton, which had 
been exclusive ever since George the First was King, which was equally 
famous for high play and the blackballing of candidates, and at the 
jealous portals of which a duke might often chance to knock in vain. 
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It was, however, Major Fribbleton’s club, and he was an old member 
and a committeeman, and knew everybody, and dined with everybody, 
and was more considered in the world of fashionable London than 
many a man of real rank and solid fortune. He had come out to 
speak to me now—come out, as I believe, from a decorously darkened 
room where scientific whist was going on, and it seemed to me that he 
was impatient to get back again, and “cut in” at the game. My 
uncle was an authority on whist, and was popularly reported to make 
a very comfortable thing of his practised skill. 

As for myself, I was simply a young fellow of three-and-twenty, the 
representative of an old Cornish family, who had been taught to regard 
himself as a man of fortune—one of those lucky fruit-consumers to 
the manner born, and who, having lands and money in prospect, need 
not be too particular about the learning which the proverb declares to 
be excellent when more worldly riches have made themselves wings. 
But now I was poor indeed, and on that very day I had caught myself 
in the act of envying the clerks who swarmed on the roofs of the four- 
o'clock omnibuses, on their way back from the City to their suburban 
homes. I was worse off than they were, for my habits of life were 
expensive and my ability to earn a livelihood excessively dubious. Even 
granting that I could make up my mind to be tied to a desk and a 
small salary, the further question loomed darkly ahead as to who would 
employ me, even in the most subordinate capacity, and for what sort 
of skilled labour I might be fit. 

The Major and I both wore mourning, and for the same cause, 
though my uncle’s hatband was of the narrowest, and his pearl-gray 
gloves of that shade of complimentary sorrow that befits the grief of a 
man of the world for his brother-in-law in the country. The crape 
on my hat was fresh as yet. Several months, however, had elapsed 
since my poor father, my only surviving parent, had died suddenly at 
Pobsworthy Court. His property, which had, as the Major truly said, 
been long in the Trelawney name, was found to be dreadfully involved, 
for his affairs were in hopeless confusion, and some ill-starred specu- 
lations in railway stock, with heavy mortgages to pay the calls, and 
new ventures to regain the money lost, had finally sunk the estate 
beyond redemption. My poor kind father! He had never breathed 
a word of his difficulties to me, had been punctilious in paying my 
allowance to the day, and I believe that at the last it was the mental 
anguish of knowing that he had involuntarily ruined me as well as 
himself that brought to a fatal termination the heart-complaint from 
which he had long been a sufferer. 

Ruined I certainly was, and that very thoroughly. The o!d house 
and the broad acres were gone, and there was I, a tall healthy young 
gentleman of twenty-three, left to begin the world as best I might, on 
three hundred pounds pour tout potage, and with not a scrap of useful 
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training to qualify me for any pursuit. When my uncle, therefore, 
inquired as to my plans, the question was one easier to ask than to 
answer. What plans could I have? Even had I had the omnivorous 
aptitude for absorbing cram which the lads of the rising generation are 
presumed to possess, no private tutor accustomed to outwit the 
examiners could foist me into the Civil Service of my country. I was 
too old even for India. In this strait, therefore, what could I do but 
apply to Major Fribbleton, my nearest relative, for his advice and 
assistance? He had always been a welcome guest at Pobsworthy, and 
I shrewdly guessed that there had been minor money transactions 
between my father and himself, always to the latter’s benefit. He was 
not a very warmhearted man, as I felt rather than knew, but I had 
no choice of uncles to whom to appeal. So I managed, reddening and 
stammering, and getting hot to my very ears, to make my meaning 
tolerably plain. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the Major, edging his chair a little 
further from mine, and unconsciously buttoning his well-made coat 
the tighter, as if he dreaded an onslaught on the sovereigns in his 
pocket—*I never heard of such a thing in my life! Look to me, 
indeed! ‘Do, pray, Lawrence, dismiss that absurd idea altogether, for 
I assure you the thing is preposterous, quite! Why, my good fellow, 
how could you dream of such a ridiculous notion? I’m as poor as 
Job, sir. Everybody knows that sentiment, and family affection, and 
so on, are all very well, of course, and I’m most confoundedly sorry 
for the position in which you find yourself, partly by your own fault 
I must say—the cutting off of that entail! But as for any help from 
me, impossible!” Here the air of the cool, shady, substantial club- 
house seemed to become rather colder than before, and I began to 
perceive the appropriateness, for an interview between an uncle and 
nephew on such terms as we were, of the “strangers’ room” at the 
Wharton. 

Yet I think Major Fribbleton rather liked me than otherwise, and 
when he was once made to comprehend that no such atrocity as an 
appeal to him for pecuniary help had been designed, and that only his 
advice and influence were solicited, he was greatly pacified, and became 
quite affable, and almost good-natured. He had interest, as he cau- 
tiously allowed ; but then arose the question, for what employment 
which I might secure through my uncle’s recommendation I should 
approve myself fit. Nowadays, it seemed that a man required some 
sort of qualification for the work he was to do. The good old times, 
the Major regretfully said, were dead and buried, or it might have 
been possible to get my name inscribed on the tag-end of the pension- 
list. Failing this resource, what could Ido? Would I like to travel 
as a private tutor on the Continent? My uncle could tell off on his 
fingers some half-dozen young cubs in want of bear-leaders for such a 
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purpose, but, unfortunately, I was neither accomplished nor obsequious 
enough to play the part of mentor to some raw lad on the grand tour, 
and there were flaws in every scheme that suggested itself to either of 
us. Still, something must be done. Government employ was hope- 
less, because I was too old to compete in open examinations; and 
although there were Lady Maries and dear Duchesses who at the 
Major’s request would have smoothed my road towards a scarlet coat, 
or a desk at the Foreign Office, it was not likely that I should be able 
to live on my tiny pay, nor did it suit my experienced uncle to have 
an impecunious nephew so near to his hunting-grounds as were both 
Aldershot and Downing Street. 

“You shall hear from me, my dear boy,” said the Major at last, 
giving me three fingers to shake, as we parted. “I'll turn the thing 
thoroughly over in my mind, and then I'll drop you a line. Sad 
pity—sad pity! Pobsworthy was a nice place, particularly in September, 
before the partridges got wild. It didn’t agree very well, though, with 
my poor sister. Damp in winter, I fancy, and rather dull. Til think 
it over, nephew.” Then my uncle went back to his whist-table, and 
I walked away over the hot pavement, scarcely knowing or caring 
whether I went east or west. ‘There was a reason, not told as yet, for 
the lowness of my spirits. In losing the hereditary property, I had 
been compelled to submit to another renunciation, far harder and more 
bitter to bear. For two years I had been what young ladies call 
“engaged” to the pretty Edith, third daughter of Sir James Muir- 
head. Our betrothal had had the hearty sanction of the elders on 
both sides, for nothing could be more proper than a match between 
the heir of Pobsworthy and the daughter of a Selkirkshire baronet ; 
but with the total collapse of my fortunes had come a very natural 
change in my future father-in-law’s opinions on the subject. I could 
not blame him very much, of course, for taking that common-sense 
view of my position which ninety-nine parents in a hundred would 
have taken. Nor was I able to denounce Lady Muirhead as mercenary 
beyond the right Belgravian standard, when she told me, firmly, but 
not unkindly, that my engagement with Edith must be considered as 
utterly at an end. Circumstances were changed since first I had been 
made welcome at Barebraes Tower, and at that meagre town-mansion 
in Stucco Square, South Belgravia, ‘where now my death-warrant was 
read to me in the ‘shape of a tear-stained, very short, and painfully 
formal note, in which Edith gave me up for ever, at the call of duty. 
The thing was unavoidable, no doubt. Well-bred paupers cannot rush 
into wedlock in the reckless way in which the very poorest do. I had 
no means, no prospects. Sir James, one of the poorest baronets in 
Scotland, and with seven sons and daughters to maintain, could of 
course spare Edith no income out of his scrimped rentroll. Yet the 
wrench was hard to bear. 
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What I underwent during the weeks that intervened between that 
wretched day when I had received my dismissal, and‘had walked back 
from Stucco Square with my hat pushed down, anyhow, over my eyes, 
and despair at my heart—what, I say, I underwent between that day 
and the one that witnessed my interview with my uncle Fribbleton, I 
do not care to describe. A man who has been jilted knows the smart 
well enough, without the aid of any words of mine. The lucky fel- 
lows who never felt the pang at all would never realise its anguish, 
were I to exhaust my whole stock of superlatives. Suffice it that I 
was dejected and unhappy, that I ate without appetite, and tossed 
and tumbled feverishly from side to side when I ought to have been 
asleep ; that the sun seemed pale, and the summer sky gray and dull; 
and that for a time, so far as I was concerned, life had lost its savour. 
All the more earnestly, then, did I long for work, for some occupa- 
tion in which I could forget myself and my vain repinings, and be 
busy among the busy. It is of the nature of youth to be sanguine, 
no doubt, but I had no Alnaschar visions of fame and fortune to be 
won by any toil of mine. I knew myself too well, and judged myself 
too humbly for that. There are men whose keen wit and resolute 
will bear down all before them, and whose success is equal to their 
merits ; fortunate beings, who not merely force open the hard shell of 
the world’s oyster, but who find the bivalve enriched with pearls of 
the choicest water, waiting for the explorer’s clutch. But Lawrence 
Trelawney was not fit to claim fellowship with fiery spirits of this class. 
He might earn his bread honestly, but that was all. 

The Major had promised to turn over the matter of my future 
fate in his mind, but I suppose it took a good deal of turning to bring 
the right side uppermost; or perhaps his leisure was insufticient, for 
days and weeks elapsed, and I began to think that the old gentleman 
had forgotten me altogether. At last, however, I received from him 
the following letter :— 

“Royal Yacht Club, Cowes, August, 1S—. 

“My pean LAwnence, 

“What you told me of your affairs has caused me a good deal 
of anxiety and vexation, as you may readily suppose. I have, how- 
ever, after considerable trouble, succeeded in obtaining for you an 
opening in life which offers to a-man of your age, at any rate, the 
prospect of a maintenance in an honourable profession, and in the 
society of gentlemen. A friend of mine in the Austrian Embassy has 
most kindly procured for you an appointment in the Austrian service 
as under-lieutenant in the Archduke Michael’s hussar regiment, several 
of the officers in which are Englishmen. The regiment has its present 
headquarters at Cattaro, in Dalmatia, and your best course will be to 
take the cheap route to Trieste by steamer from Liverpool, and to join 
it as soon as you can get a uniform knocked up at the army tailors, 
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Schnip & Schneider, Maddox Street. Count Lichtenthal solemnly 
assures me that in any part of Austria, except Vienna, a subaltern can 
live on his pay, so you see that you will have no excuse for getting 
into debt. The ready-money you have in hand will provide for your 
outfit, kit, and journey. You won't receive many silver florins 
monthly, as I understand, but a tremendous allowance of hay and 
other forage ; and by selling the surplus, which is, I am told, the 
correct thing, you will make both ends meet, somehow. Now, good- 
bye, my dear boy, and good luck go with you. I should have liked 
to shake hands with you again, of course, and see you off; but Lord 
Spritsail insisted on my coming down here to see his yacht win the 
Gold Cup, and on Monday I am off, as usual, to the Duke’s, in Perth- 
shire, for the grouse. So I will only add my blessing and good 
wishes, and remain, 
“ Your affectionate uncle, 
“ EGERTON GRENVILLE Frippieton. 


“ P.S.—You must call at the Embassy to inquire as to the day cn 
which you are to join. The Count mentioned that old Sturmstein, 
the Colonel, was the greatest Tartar in the service, and would break 
you without mercy if you failed to report yourself on the proper 
occasion. 


“KE. G. F.” 


Well, it was kind of the Major, after all, to help, as the proverb 
says, a lame dog over a stile; though I could not help smiling at the 
wary old clubman’s evident anxiety to get rid, once and for all, of the 
burden of a needy nephew, and at his waiting to inform me of my 
prospects until he was himself on the point of taking refuge among 
the moors and deer-forests and ducal company of the Highlands. Did 
he think that if we met again he might in a manner be forced to 
loosen his purse-strings in case my slender funds should prove inade- 
quate to the purchase of all the costly but necessary trappings of my 
new profession? I hope I do not wrong him by surmising this. 
“Come, come, Lawrence my boy,” said I to myself, “it is ungracious 
to look a gift horse in the mouth, and this is a real benefit that my uncle 
has conferred upon me. I wrote, then, a letter of warm thanks to the 
Major for his kindness, addressed it to the well-known castle of the 
Northern magnate he was to visit, and lost no time in calling at the 
Austrian Embassy as I had been bidden to do. Of course there was 
no question in my mind as to the acceptance of such a proposition. 
Beggars must not be choosers; and, besides, I liked the notion of a 
military life as well as in my then mood I could like anything. 

There was something acceptable in the bustle of the necessary pre- 
parations, and it was with sincere goodwill that I addressed myself 
to the business of getting ready for my new start in life. At the 
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Austrian Embassy I readily obtained information of rather more detailed 
a character than that which my uncle’s letter had imparted. Count 
Lichtenthal, to whose friendship for my relative I owed my appointment, 
was now no longer in town, but one or two steady-going members of 
the Legation were kindly willing to tell me all they knew regarding the 
regiment and what I had to do. I learned the day on which I was 
expected to report myself at the Colonel’s quarters, and also by what 
means I would reach Cattaro in the most expeditious and economical 
fashion. “To go by ‘long-sea,’ as you other English call it”—said 
one of the attachés, whose accent suggested that his language-master 
had probably been a native of Cork or Dublin, yet who was deservedly 
proud of the fluency with which he spoke our tongue—“ loses time, 
I know, but it saves money. You will get to Trieste for a bagatelle 
of some fifteen sovereigns, and when you shall find yourself at the 
Erbkaiser Hotel, it will go hard but some war-vessel on a cruise carries 
you to Cattaro Sound without the disbursing of a copper kreutzer. 
Go to the military governor, and he will put you in the road. You 
speak fair German ?—Yes. It is only to pronounce will give you 
some trouble. The rest go very smooth.” 

My passage was accordingly taken and paid for at the London 
office, in Gracechurch Street, E.C., of the steam-packet company, by 
whose fast-sailing and favourite screw-steamship Bellerophon I was 
to make the rather long passage from the estuary of the Mersey to 
the head of the Adriatic. As for the uniform, I took the advice of 
the good-natured subs. in the Austrian Chancellerie, and merely 
ordered a single suit of regimentals to appear in, confident that for 
the rest I should find Austrian tailors and saddlers to be imbued with 
less magnificent ideas than their British compeers. Many things, 
however, I had to buy before leaving London. At last the day came, 
and sending the bulk of my baggage to the London office of the com- 
pany, as I had been recommended to do, I drove in a Hansom to the 
terminus of the North-Western Railway. There was a great crowd 
and a great crush. Something was going to take place at a selected 
spot in the counties that lie between Lancashire and Middlesex, 
though whether the object of attraction were really a steeplechase or 
a prize-fight, I could not say ; but, at any rate, a mob of sporting men 
in cutaway coats, tight trousers, and flaring cravats, had assembled 
about the booking-oflice. There were touts and roughs, too—fearful- 
looking creatures, with hoarse voices and blotched complexions, full of 
strange oaths, and with knotted sticks peeping out from beneath their 
baggy coats; and along with these came a miscellancous crowd of 
idlers and dupes and nondeseripts; so that the porters and the police 
were bewildered, and the service of the station not quite so neatly 
performed as it commonly is. There was much jostling and bawling 
around the carriages, much vociferation on the eternal theme of 
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betting, and a chorus of full-flavoured swearing when a dispute ren- 
dered expletives needful. 

Seeing the disgusted look with which I contemplated these amiable 
specimens of the fraternity that seems to sprout, mushroom-like, on 
racecourses and match-grounds, an experienced porter, whose fine 
instinct scented the possible gratuity of half-a-crown, nudged my 
elbow as he passed me. 

“There'll be another first-class carriage put on presently, so if so 
be you don’t fancy going along with the ruck of them, just give us the 
office, sir, and I'll see you placed comfortable.” 

My friend in fustian was as good as his word, and when the bawling, 
hustling mass of mingled silliness and roguery had once got itself 
squeezed into an adequate amount of seats, I found myself the sole 
tenant of a first-class compartment, and was heartily glad to be free 
from the hubbub and the bad cigars of which I must otherwise have 
run the gauntlet. Just, however, as the train was about to start, a 
fresh passenger was suddenly introduced, and then we glided smoothly 
away from the well-swept platform, and went panting and pufling far 
away through straggling streaks of brick-and-mortar into the cool green 
landscape, with its rich meadows and white farmhouses and lanes, 
and brooks bordered by pollard-willows, and hamlets nestling among 
tall poplars and tufted elms, that lay beyond. 

My fellow-traveller was a handsome well-dressed man, of perhaps 
thirty. He had crisp black hair and whiskers, quick keen eyes, and 
a delicate aquiline profile ; but the firm expression of his square resolute 
jaw was at variance with the expression of perhaps overstrained refine- 
ment which characterised the upper part of his face. His hands were 
very white, though large, and I noticed that although he wore no rings, 
and carried his gloves instead of wearing them, his finger-nails were 
well-shaped and exquisitely clean, a test by which I have more than 
once discovered the real social standing of the bagman and the gent. 
But this man had the bearing of a gentleman. He had brought some 
light articles of property into the carriage with him, a rug or two, a 
bundle of fishing-rods, a book and a bag, all neat and trim of their 
kind, but none new. He had taken no particular notice of me, 
beyond a motion of the head, and a civil “‘ Pray, don’t disturb yourself,” 
when I began to move some of my own portable paraphernalia which 
blocked up the opposite seat, and we did not exchange a word until 
the train, gathering speed as it rushed on, had covered a good deal of 
ground on its north-western route. 

“ Not at all, thank you!” said the good-looking ‘stranger at last, in 
answer to the customary inquiry as to whether he objected to smoking, 
“Tam asmoker myself; indeed, I have spent a good deal of my life where 
tobacco was thought almost as necessary as bread itself, and where the 
Band of Hope and the Abstainers would hardly have been believed in.” 
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Then we got into conversation, first about some good cigars of mine, 
and then about some better cigars of my temporary companion’s—rare 
and dainty Havannahs those latter, which we amicably interchanged. 
Somehow the conversation slid from cigars to chibouques, from Turkish 
pipes to Malta, which I had visited, and to Constantinople, with which 
my fellow-traveller was quite familiar. This led to the casual mention 
that I was going to Trieste, and that my passage was taken and paid 
for, per Bellerophon, from Liverpool. How odd! The stranger was 
going to Liverpool too. Nay, more, he was going to Trieste, too. 
Crowning coincidence, he also was a passenger, booked and paid for, on 
board that famous fast-sailing screw-steamship the Bellerophon. But 
then he was no novice, like myself, but knew Austria well, from the 
Carpathians to the Elbe, and from Zara to the confines of Cracow. 

It was a singular thing that, before we had been a couple of hours 
together, we two, who had never seen one another till that day, 
became absolutely confidential. I don’t claim, personally, to be one 
whit wiser or more prudent than the average of my equals as to age, 
education, and position, but I do not think, at any rate, that I am an 
actual fool, or quite a greenhorn. I do not wear my heart upon my 
sleeve for daws, or any other interesting specimens of ornithology, to 
peck at. Had I been Moses Primrose, I do not think that I should 
have come back to the bosom of my family from that memorable fair, 
exulting in my gross of green spectacles, and indifferent as to my 
father’s few guineas that had been conjured so speedily out of my fob. 
I never yet lost a shilling at play, despite the blandishments of card- 
sharpers ; while as for intimidation, although at races and regattas | 
have found myself in queer company, I have probably not had the air 
of the sort of youngster whom it would be advisable to bully out of 
his money. Asa rule, I had never talked, beyond the exchange of a 
few words on some chance topics, with a man of whom I knew nothing. 
But the frankness of my fellow-traveller disarmed me. He seemed to 
read my thoughts, and certainly he set me an excellent example of 
communicativeness. Indeed, I thought that while, at first, I was 
rather reticent, I could detect lurking about the corners of his mouth 
a sort of indulgent smile, such as became one who had known that 
phase of mind, and had outgrown and outlived it, and so come to 
know that downright outspoken honesty was the truest policy after all. 
He told me, with perfect simplicity, what was the business that took 
him just then to Austria. He had for the last three months been the 
manager of the Transylvania and Vienna Main Trunk line. This was 
a lucrative appointment, which he partly owed to his own intimate 
acquaintance with every detail of the working and construction of the 
existing Austrian railways, and partly to the influence of his sister's 
husband—a certain Count Theodore, a member of the great Hungarian 
family of Pulski, whose estates were traversed by the line, and who 
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had embarked a large portion of his available fortune in its capital. 
“A dozen fellows, as good as myself, I daresay,” modestly remarked 
my companion, “ were competing for the place, and I am sure I suc- 
ceeded rather as the Countess’s brother than as mere Tom Swindon.” 

Tom Swindon, for such it appeared was the name of my companion, 
pleased me greatly. He seemed to be at once a good fellow and an 
accomplished man of the world. He listened with unaffected interest 
to such scanty outlines of my story as I thought proper to relate, by 
way of accounting for my self-expatriation and my acceptance of 
military service beneath the Kaiser’s standards. Be sure that I 
passed lightly over the ruin of my prospects and the loss of the family 
property, while of my engagement to Edith and its abrupt close I 
breathed not a word. In fact, I gave but the barest outline of the 
narrative which I have now set down in much more explicit language ; 
but Mr. Swindon’s experience probably enabled him to guess a good 
deal that I left untold, for his manner evinced a sort of sympathy, not 
at all obtrusive, but sufficiently marked to be welcome to a man in my 
condition of mental soreness. He told short anecdotes of his own 
early life, each of which proved that he had had his full share of dis- 
appointment and of hardship, but that after every one of his reverses 
he had somehow dropped upon his feet again and thriven. Perhaps 
in the dark hour of gloom and failure there is no consolation so subtle 
as that which we derive from hearing that others have, like ourselves, 
been cruelly tossed and stormbeaten by the billows of adversity, and 
have weathered the tempest and come safe into port after all. Hope 
is always ready to whisper that for us, too, brighter days are in store, 
and that we also shall learn hereafter to look back with a smile to the 
period of our deepest prostration and greatest need. 

Whether my philosophy be sound or not, I know that the cheery 
conversation of my new acquaintance did me good, and that I was 
glad to have the chance of making the voyage to Trieste in such 
pleasant company. We agreed to dine together at Gradley’s Hotel, 
which is near the docks, and to go on board at an early hour in the 
evening, a step which Mr. Swindon strongly advised. The boat was 
advertised as to sail at the turn of the tide, which would be, as they 
had informed me at the office in London, somewhere between 1 a.m. 
and 2 a.m.; but he knew Liverpool and the Mersey navigation far 
better than I did, and he was decidedly of opinion that it would be 
2 bad plan to defer embarking until the last moment. “ You see,” he 
said, laughing, “things don’t always work quite so neatly in practice 
as they are made to do on paper. Of course, we have all got our 
numbered berths and cabins properly allotted to us in the books, and 
ought to have no trouble; but the reality does not square with the 
theory. Every seagoing packet is sure to be the scene of more 
scrambling, bungling, and blundering ; when she weighs anchor, than 
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a homestaying man would think possible. We shall find passengers 
squabbling over their rights to their cabins, and the ship’s officers far 
too busy and too bothered to attend to their complaints. The stewards 
will be drunk or lachrymose at leaving their wives; the pantry will 
be in confusion, the deck lumbered with stores that there has been no 
time to strike down into the hold; and nothing will be right for a day 
or two, until every one has shaken down into his place by dint of sheer 
friction. Besides, if the skipper gets impatient, or if there are several 
vessels getting up steam at once, and the pilot is afraid of fouling them, 
off we shall go the instant the tide serves, and the last arrivals will 
have to run for it if they do not want to be left in the lurch.” 

“Like myself, you travel lightly,” said my still smiling fellow- 
traveller, as we stood on the platform at the Liverpool terminus. 
“One portmanteau and a bag ; I have only the bag.” 

“Yes,” I answered ; “1 hate having to look after a heap of luggage. 
I have sent my heavy trunks on by goods train.” 

“So have IJ,” remarked Mr. Swindon; and then, tapping my port- 
manteau, which was large and new, in all the glossy freshness of its 
brass-headed nails and polished straps, he carelessly observed that it 
was “good solid leather, the best wear, after all.” Then a porter 
shouldered it and placed it on the cab, and we stepped into that hack 
vehicle, and were jolted off to Gradley’s Hotel. 

There was an hour or so to spare before dinner, and my companion 
left me, having, as he said, business in the town; but I, who knew no 
one in Liverpool, and who was in no humour for a mere purposeless 
stroll through the thronged and busy streets of the great English 
cotton-port, remained idly lounging in the open window of the coflee- 
room, and watched the incessant stream of traffic flow noisily past me. 
Yet I scarcely saw the endless procession of vans and trucks, the 
bales, casks, and packing-cases, that went heavily by on their way to 
or from the great wharves and warehouses of the rich and bustling 
emporium. My thoughts were far away. I was thinking of Edith 
Muirhead, and of that last fleeting glimpse of her dear fate among the 
elms of Kensington Gardens, when the band of the Life Guards was 
playing a gay waltz-tune from some operetta of Offenbach, and we had 
met fora moment in the midst of the well-dressed crowd. Not a 
word was spoken ; Edith’s parents were with her, and they had hurried 
her away, Sir James looking very red-faced and uncomfortable as he 
gave me a stiff salute in passing. I had made Lady Muirhead a 
promise—and yery angry I was with myself after I had made it—not 
to attempt in any way to unsettle Edith’s dutiful determination to 
give me up, and I had kept my word as a Trelawney should; but in 
that moment of our accidental encounter our eyes had met, and in 
hers I read that she loved me still, and I hardly knew whether the 
mute assurance caused me most of pain or of pleasure. She looked 
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paler and less happy than of old—more thoughtful, too—but to my 
mind prettier than ever. When would they succeed in teaching her 
to forget me—the broken-down squire, the penniless subaltern—in 
favour of some eligible suitor, who should possess land and beeves ? 
Absence would gradually efface 

“ Dinner, sir, please! Claret, I think you ordered, sir ?—and sherry, 
sir, was mentioned by the other gentleman ?” 

It was the waiter who spoke. He had just brought in the first- 
fruits of the banquet—salmon, with a cool crisp salad—and was 
drawing a cork. The “other gentleman,” Mr. Swindon, stood smiling 
beside me, and we sat down forthwith to our meal. 

“ You were deep in thought just now,” said my new acquaintance. 
“T noticed it, and should have respected your reverie, but the waiter 
was less scrupulous. Have you been here long? You did not 
seem to see me when I passed in front of the window a few minutes 


”? 


ago. 

* Well, no, I did not,” I answered, with a laugh at my own expense. 
“ The fact is that, though I was mooning in the window of the coflee- 
room in the body, my thoughts were elsewhere, and I took no notice 
of anything.” 

“Ah!” said my companion, with an irrepressible ring of satisfaction 
in his tone; and he rubbed his white hands together and showed his 
white teeth in a broader smile than before as he sipped his first glass 
of sherry. I observed that his forehead was slightly flushed, and 
that he had the jaded air of a man who has not as yet had time to 
rest after some exertion. 

“T have been on board the boat,” he said, after a while. “I went 
to pay a business visit near the docks. My friend was from home, 
and so, to utilise the delay, I hired a skiff and got myself rowed 
across the basin to the Bellerophon—a fine ship, but in a still un- 
tidier state than I had expected. There were some fittings to be put 
in at the last, and the carpenters were still busy in the cabins. The 
captain, too, is newly appointed, and does not know the crew and 
mates, nor they him ; so there is a good deal of roaring and confusion, 
and nobody seems quite clear as to his duty or the hour of sailing. 
We had better not wait for the last rush of belated passengers, but 
get on board as soon as we have had our coffee and a cigar or two.” 

The dinner went off pleasantly enough, thanks to the gay good- 
humour of my fellow-traveller; and presently we found. it was time 
to pay our bill and stroll down through the dusk of the evening to 
where the Trieste steamer lay at her moorings, ready to start. 

There in the entrance-hall lay my big portmanteau, just apparently 
as I had left it. 

“We might as well have sent for a cab, for I forgot this,” said Mr. 
Swindon. “However, there is generally a porter hanging about a 
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place of this sort, and the distance is trifling. I see a fellow out 
there.—Holloa, my man! do you want a job?” 

A sturdy man, in a carpet cap and corduroy jacket, who had been 
standing in the porch of the hotel, came shambling in, and tugged 
his forelock, then shouldered my luggage with a jerk and a grunt. 
Kidding him to follow, we walked on among the mooring-rupes and 
clain-cables and capstaris of the quays, and presently came in sight of 
a large black-looking steamer, conspicuous by the bustle around her 
as well as on deck, and which was snorting and pufling and blowing 
off clouds of steam from her funnel, as if in a fierce hurry to be off. 

“T see you were right to bring me down here so early,” said I, as 
we stepped from the plank to the gangway. “Any one would think, 
to judge by the eye, or by the ear either, that the boat was going to 
start hours before the proper time.” 

My companion, who was saying something in an undertone to a 
man in the gangway—probably, by his appearance, one of the mates 
—returned no reply to this remark. 

The noise and confusion were bewildering. Ropes were being 
coiled here or hauled there, casks were rolled hither and thither, 
mountains of baggage stood piled upon the disorderly decks; and 
while the ship’s officer swore hoarse oaths and bawled out incessant 
orders, the sailors rushed to and fro like so many drovers’ dogs on a 
market-day ; while, to complete the parallel, a number of rueful- 
looking passengers—most of whom were plainly and poorly dressed, 
and encumbered by bundles and crying children—were driven dis- 
tractedly from one spot to another, elbowed, jostled, squeezed, and 
bruised by the revolving casks and the coils of heavy rope that fell 
clattering on the planks on which they stood. At another time this 
motley spectacle might have been diverting; but the feeling that I 
was about to quit England and Edith, perhaps for ever, had dulled 
wy spirits, and I stood, half stupefied, among the surging crowd. 

“Come along—come along,” said my companion, eagerly ; “let us 
see to our berths before some one else appropriates them. I’ve taken 
the liberty of paying the porter for you; and see, there stands your 
portmanteau, just by the corner of the saloon skylight. Now, come— 
or stop! Do wait for me one moment.” And he dived dexterously 
down the cabin hatchway and disappeared, but came back very quickly. 
“ My dear Trelawney,” he said, breathlessly “(I beg your pardon for 
dropping the ‘ Mister,’ but I feel as if we were old friends), pray come 
below. The whole place is in a turmoil; but I have found a negro 
under-steward who is willing to hear reason, and to give us the key of 
acabin. Be quick, for possession is nine points of sea-law ; and I hear 
there is a tremendous bigwig—Sir Peter Something or other—who 
wants to monopolize all the cabin accommodation for his sons and 
daughters, governess, tutor, and secretary.” 
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Thus warned, and eager to obtain an allotment of sleeping-quarters 
before this Gargantuan knight should secure them for his numerous 
household, I followed Swindon downstairs, and an ebon-visaged under- 
steward, who was on the look-out, produced a key from the pocket of 
his blue jacket and admitted us into a neat little cabin, with three 
trim white berths, and very little room to turn round. The negro 
grinned and chuckled as my friend placed something in his hand— 
something that chinked pleasantly. 

“ Nothing like a silver key,” said Swindon, cheerily. 

“ But you should allow me,” said I, putting my hand to my waist- 
coat pocket. 

“ All in good time,” he answered. “ You shall pay my share of the 
boatman’s fee, if you like, when we go ashore at Gibraltar. I'll order 
your portmanteau to be brought along with my own traps. I must 
go and hunt the trunks out, though, which is no easy matter in this 
moment. Please to mount guard here till I return, or Sir Peter may 
snap up our cabin after all, and leave us homeless.” 

And off he went. 

Left to myself, I sat down on the edge of the lowermost berth, 
chewing the cud of very bitter thoughts indeed. I had never realised 
the overthrow of my bright daydreams so thoroughly as I then did, 
when already I had gone aboard the ship that was to bear me away 
from old friends and old haunts and associations, and was an exile 
from the shore of the native land still within a stride or two from my 
floating prison. Farewell to England! Farewell to Edith and my 
hopes! I took no note of time, or of the increasing noises on board, 
though the stamping of feet and the roaring of the escaping steam 
were deafening. Once or twice I bethought me that my companion 
was a long while gone, but I soon forgot him as my mind dwelt upon 
the happy past, the dreary future. Suddenly the cabin-door opened, 
and I was disturbed by the entry of two men, bluff but civil person- 
ages, in tightly-buttoned surtouts and very thick-soled boots. I had 
not been familiar with the genus to which they belonged, but it 
scarcely needed the red bull’s-eye that one of them carried to indicate 
their calling. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the superior of the two, throwing the rays 
of the lantern full on me. “ Duty is duty, and I hope you'll excuse 
us.— Whew! Bill, we’re wrong, after all !” 

“No doubt of it,” growled Bill, who was comparing my features 
with those of a photograph he held in his broad palm. 

“Beg a thousand pardons. Duty must be minded. No offence, I 
hope. Information we received. Made a bad job of it this time.” 

And the detectives retired, crestfallen. 

This episode amused me for a few minutes, and I promised myself 
the satisfaction of hearing Swindon’s hearty laughter when ke should 
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hear of the blunder which the police had made. Then I fell to musing 
again, and forgot it.— What was that cry, as a bell rang shrilly ? 

“ Now for the shore !” 

It is repeated; and then the moorings are cast off, the plank is 
dragged inwards, and the ship trembles from stem to stern as the 
powerful steam-engine begins to whirl around the iron blades of the 
propeller. I glanced at my watch, dimly visible by the light of the 
swing-lamp that filtered through the pane of glass in the upper part 
of the door. It was little more than half-past eleven o’clock—an hour 
and a half before the steamer’s proper time for sailing. Here was an 
odd circumstance! Had any passengers, I wondered, been left behind, 
including, perhaps, that patriarch Sir Peter and his clan? And where 
was Swindon? Surely he had not gone ashore, trusting to be back 
before the start? No, he was too sensible and experienced for that. 
Yet what a long while he was in seeking his luggage! I waited half 
an hour more, and then went to look for him; but I saw nothing of 
him ; and the negro steward, bustling about in the pantry, could tell 
me nothing. So I returned to my cabin, and presently went to bed, 
and slept soundly as we glided down the Mersey. 

I awoke in the morning toa consciousness that the ship was rolling 
and tossing, creaking and groaning very unpleasantly in a rough sea. 
There was a baffling head-wind and much broken water, and much 
sea-sickness among the unseasoned passengers. I was one of the 
sufferers ; and it was not until we were clear of the Irish Channel that 
the hideous pitching and the heavy swinging roll of the steamer abated, 
and the sun shone gaily out over a vast expanse of smooth glittering 
sea, and the wretchedness of the last two days began to fade away 
before a very natural sense of hunger, and a strong desire to breathe 
fresher air than that of the narrow little den in which I had been 
hitherto cramped and cabined. 

“Massa want him breakfast ?” said my sympathetic ally, the negro 
sub-steward—the only person on board with whom I had yet exchanged 
a word, and who, during my period of physical prostration and mental 
inertness, had been attentive and kind after his fashion. “ Massa all 
right now? Dat good. Plenty oder gentleman and lady all ill 
yesterday, dis morning berry hungry. Captain at breakfast with 
passengers; massa join’em? Dis way, sir.” 

I followed my black friend towards a gaudily-painted double-leaved 
door, with glass handles, which I rightly guessed to be that of the 
chief cabin, and whence came the sounds of rattling knives and forks, 
the chink of plates, and a buzz of conversation. On the way the 
negro never ceased chattering. 

“Bootiful breakfast!” he said, rolling his opal eyes and showing 
his sparkling teeth. ‘Got cow on board ; got hen on board for new 
ege; lily-white bread, marmalade, fish—ebberyting. Bootiful dinner 
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too. Bring vegetables, fruit, plenty much, from England. Dem last 
four, five day. No more vegetable after that till go ashore in Africa.” 

“ Till go ashore—where ?” I asked, turning a look of blank astonish- 
ment on the negro, and doubtful as to whether I had heard the man’s 
prattle aright. But, instead of replying, the black steward opened the 
door of the large cabin saloon, where, at a long table, a number of 
gentlemen and a few ladies were seated at breakfast. The meal was 
an ample and even luxurious one, and there was no lack of brightly- 
burnished silver, china, and cut glass, to be reflected by the handsome 
mirrors that alternated with prettily-painted panels around the walls; 
while at the head of the table, beneath a trophy of arms, cutlasses and 
pistols, creeses and tomahawks, systematically arranged in a sort of 
star, sat a big elderly man, evidently the captain. He wore a blue 
coat, bordered with narrow gold lace, and altogether, with his hale red 
face, iron-gray hair, whiskers of the true British cut, and sunburnt 
bull neck, on which the veins and muscles stood out like so much 
cordage, had very much the air of one of those naval officers of the old 
obsolete type, tyrants in their floating kingdom, and equally the terror 
of their enemies and their subordinates. My entry produced some 
little sensation, and there was a sort of stir at the table, while every 
eye was turned upon me. The captain half rose from his chair, and 
made me a bluff kind of bow. 

“Glad to see you—Mr.—Mr. ” and then he stopped, with a 
curious perplexity in his face, and stared hard at me. 

“'Trelawney is my name,” I answered, smiling; and as two of the 
passengers civilly made way for me to take my place at the table, I said : 
“ Lawrence Trelawney. I came on board just before we sailed. May 
Task you if you have heard any news of a gentleman, an acquaintance 
who came on board with me, but who I greatly fear was accidentally 
left behind—Mr. Swindon—Mr. Thomas Swindon ?” 

“Never heard of him in my life!” said the skipper, very gruffly, as 
he gulped down his tea, and then he gave me another glare.—“ Here, 
you steward! get the passengers’ list out of my cabin, will you; and 
look alive about it, you gaby !” 

The chief steward, a white man, hurried off on his errand with an 
alacrity which proved that the captain was one who knew how to 
make himself obeyed, and in a moment the list was brought and 
placed in the captain’s hands. That commander bent over it and read 
its contents frowningly, with one forefinger on the paper, tracing out 
the writing line by line, and muttering savagely to himself—“I 
thought as much”—* Just let me make sure”—“ The very cut of his 
jib”—and so forth. This was odd behaviour, but the skipper was 
evidently an eccentric and irritable man, and it was better policy to 
disregard his surliness than to resent it. Accordingly I began 
my breakfast with a fine appetite, exchanging a word or two, in the 
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intervals of eggs-and-toast, with my next neighbours. Presently a 
sound like the growl of an angry bear caused me to look up. There 
was the captain, purple with passion, glaring at me, at me personally, 
with fury in his bloodshot eyes. 

“Oh, you infernal young scoundrel !” he roared out. “Oh, you swell- 
mob, shirking, mealy-mouthed young sinner! To see you sitting there, 
as demure as a cat, with your Trelawneys and your Swindons, and your 
polite balderdash ! Do you know who I am, and where you are—eh ?” 

At this outrageous insult I lost my temper, and rose. “As for who 
you are, sir,” said I, “ you are, I presume, the captain of this ship, and 
certainly the most abusive ruflian that ever I had the ill-luck to en- 
counter! You may be mad, or drunk, or both; but whatever be the 
excuse for your uncalled-for violence, you shall not hector over me thus. 
Your employers, the company to whom the vessel belongs, shall be 
made aware of this gross and unprovoked aifront offered to one of their 
passengers, and as soon as the Bellerophon gets to ‘Trieste ‘ 

“ Gets—to—where ?—the what?” exclaimed the captain, an odd 
look of pity succeeding to his angry stare. “Oh, this is beyond every- 
thing ;” and he glanced round the table at the rest of the passengers, 
and tapped his forehead significantly. Some of those present, the 
ladies in especial, huddled together in a frightened position ; but two 
or three of the more hard-headed among the men looked incredulous 
of my supposed insanity, for such the captain plainly considered it ; 
though what I had done to merit such an imputation was a riddle that 
defied my powers of guessing. What could there be so peculiar about 
me on this unlucky morning as to prompt such extraordinary dis- 
courtesy on the part of this tyrannical old skipper? I glanced 
hurriedly at the nearest mirror, half thinking that there might be some 
solecism in my toilette. No; I was neatly dressed enough, and, with 
my well-arranged hair and trim necktie, had surely nothing about me 
that the severest disciplinarian could object to. 

“Shamming, I calculate !” said, or rather drawled in nasal accents, 
a long lean man, whose high cheekbones, sallow cheeks, and rough 
black hair, scarcely needed the corroboration of his satin waistcoat and 
swallow-tailed coat to designate his nationality. 

“ Shamming, is he ?” rejoined the captain, very grimly ; “a bad look 
out for him, that’s all. I hate your malingering skulkers that sneak 
off to lie in the sick bay instead of bearing a hand. You, Mr. Tre- 
what-d’ye-call, just be good enough to inform me what concern I have 
with your Trieste, or your Bellerophon either ?” 

“ Why, as commanding the ship,’—I began; but my words were 
drowned in a perfect roar of laughter, in which even the ladies joined, 
as if I had said something exquisitely comic. The captain did not 
laugh. He sat still, breathing hard, and eyeing me in anything but 
an amicable manner. 
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“Come,” he said at length, bringing down his heavy fist upon the 
table with a force that made the teacups clatter; “I'll put an end to 
this. Steward, desire Mr. Richards to step down here. Let him bring 
two of the starboard watch with him, and the bilboes, for we shall want 
them, I see that. Quick, you lubber, and don’t gape at me.” 

This order seemed to produce some sensation among the company. 
A good-natured young man, with the air of a gentleman-farmer, rose 
from his seat and whispered to me his advice: 

“T say, don’t go too far. A joke is a joke, but he won't bear it. 
Better tell the truth, and say you are sorry. He’s a terrible Turk, is 
the skipper !” 

But this kindly advice was, to me, enigmatical, and I could only 
turn my bewildered eyes from one face to another, reading indignation 
in one, mirth in a second, and alarm in a third. Mr. Richards 
could not have been very far off, for he soon made his appearance, a 
sun-bronzed second or third mate, bringing with him two powerful 
seamen in blue jerseys and white ducks, one of whom carried in his 
tattooed right hand a pair of bright steel handcuffs. 

“Now, young sir,” said the captain, bringing his beetling brows to 
bear on me, “have the kindness to produce your receipt for passage- 
money paid, and your ticket for a berth.” 

“Certainly,” said I, making an effort to be calm; “the papers are 
not in my pocket, but if you will order your men to fetch my port- 
manteau, which I last saw on deck near the saloon-skylight, a large 
yellow leather portmanteau, brass-mounted, and with my name on 
it——”’ 

“My dear eyes!” exclaimed the mate, “that’s the very one—the 
unclaimed portmanteau, cap'en, that I reported as being burst open 
by accident, getting it down into the hold, and found full of nothing 
but straw, brickbats, waste paper, and rubbish of that sort, such as 
swindlers carry about with ’em !” 

“And not far to look for the swindler, either,” said the angry cap- 
tain, jumping from his chair. “ You young hypocrite, how dare you ?” 
and he shook his fist in my face, and became livid with rage; “ I'll 
make you repent the day you tried your tricks on me, you rascal of a 
stowaway !” 

The passengers now intervened, some of them doing their best to 
moderate the captain’s fury, while others surrounded me, and joined in 
a chorus of entreaty that I would talk no more nonsense, but beg the 
commander's pardon and confess all. But this was beyond my power, 
and while I half doubted whether I might not be the victim of some 
cruel mystification, the apparent sincerity of my counsellors went far 
to prove that I was an involuntary criminal, arraigned for some 
offence of which the nature wholly baffled. my conjectures. 

“ Let him apologise, pay for his passage, and take his meals by him- 
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self till the end of the voyage, and I'll forgive him the rest,” said the 
commander, now mollified in some degree by the prayers of the ladies ; 
“and that’s letting him off lightly, I can tell you. But if he says 
another word about his precious Bellerophon 

“But if I am not on board her now,” interrupted I, in sheer despe- 
ration, “ where am I?” 

There was a murmur of expostulation among the passengers—“ Too 
bad! too bad! really now!” “TI will trouble you,” said the captain, 
in a voice that trembled with passion, “ for thirty-eight guineas, chief 
cabin passage-money, and a steward’s fee of three pounds. As for 
where you are, you are on board the Albatross, screw-steamship, 
bound from Liverpool, as you well know, to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and commanded by Matthew Crossbill, very much your humble ser- 
vant, and who never felt more disposed in his life to order a fellow a 
round dozen with the cat-o’-nine-tails, I do assure you!” 

Of what followed I have but a very confused idea. That my brain 
reeled under the shock of the surprise, that my tongue almost refused 
to obey me when I strove to speak, I know, and I have little doubt 
but that my stammering and reddening were considered by a prejudiced 
audience as tokens of abashed guilt ; but after a time I did manage to 
give a tolerably clear account of myself. I told of my journey to 
Liverpool in Mr. Swindon’s company, of my coming on board with 
him, of his mysterious disappearance, and of my own certainty that I 
had seen my portmanteau, which contained my money, my ticket, and 
the best part of my outfit, on deck just before I went below to my 
cabin. But this story was received as a very lame attempt to varnish 
over a disgraceful transaction; sneers and derision from the majority 
bore down the hesitating attempts of a few to plead my cause, and the 
captain’s wrath, especially when he learned that I had but two sove- 
reigns and a half in my purse, with some loose silver in my pocket, 
knew no bounds. A “stowaway” was with him pretty much what a 
relapsed heretic was to a{Spanish Grand Inquisitor—a creature beyond 
the pale of all sympathy. In his rage he threatened every extreme 
of maritime severity. I should be flogged; I should be keelhauled ; 
I should be tied to a hencoop and pitched overboard; I should be 
marooned on the first sandy island or solitary rock that should be 
sighted on the voyage. The jail at Cape Town, after a pleasant trip in 
irons, and on bread-and-water, was my destined bourne. No doubt 
the choleric old man was one of those whose bark, as the phrase is, 
is worse than their bite; but the altercation ended in my being over- 
powered and secured, and, with real handeufls clasping my wrists, I 
was conducted with ignominy to the cabin I had hitherto occupied, 
thrust in, and left to my meditations, duly locked in. I flung myself 
down on my bed, and | am not ashamed to confess that I fairly cried 
like a child. This last stroke of ill-fortune seemed a deathblow. 
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Pant II. 


“Cheer up, Mr. Trelawney! You have been subjected to very hard 
usage here, and have, I am afraid, been shamefully deceived and plun- 
dered ; but you are not the first traveller who has had the ill-luck to 
fali among thieves. I think that, amongst us, we have managed to 
find a clue to what seemed at first, I admit, a very suspicious affair.” 

The speaker was a tall thin man, with a broad forehead and 
thoughtful eyes, whom I remembered to have seen among the company 
at the chief-cabin table. He had entered the cabin where I lay in so 
gentle a manner that I was not aware of his presence until he ad- 
dressed me by name, for in the stupor of my despair my dulled ear 
had not caught the sound of the key turning in the lock. Hours and 
hours had passed unheeded since first I had been thrust into my place 
of confinement, and it was now afternoon, and the sunbeams that had 
poured through the glazed scuttle of my cell had long since ceased to 
throw their flickering gold upon the white bulkhead of the wall 
beyond. I turned my head, half impatiently, towards the newcomer. 

“Allow me to introduce myself,” said the latter, very politely. 
“My name is Davis—Dr. George Davis, of Port Natal. I am re- 
turning with my wife and daughter from a trip to England, and I am 
very glad that one result of my stay in your great metropolis has 
enabled me to be of some little service to you in disabusing Captain 
Crossbill’s mind of his first erroneous impressions as to your cha- 
racter and conduct. As it is, I have been entrusted with this key, 
and permitted to take off your irons; and, if you will kindly listen to 
me for a moment, I trust to be able to make matters clearer to you 
than in your present very natural state of agitation they can possibly 
be.” And, suiting the action to the word, he very quickly and quietly 
removed the iron bracelets that linked my wrists together. “And 
now,” he said, drawing the solitary chair close up to the berth where 
I still lay passive, “ for my explanation.” 

What the kind doctor told me may be condensed as follows. It 
appeared that the London police had obtained some information re- 
garding the movements of a notorious criminal, whose talents had been 
exercised in all the lighter departments of felonious science—such as 
forgery and hotel robberies, the purloining of costly rings from jewellers’ 
shops, and the fraudulently obtaining of valuable goods. A look-out 
for this man was kept at Liverpool, since he had lately been concerned 
in some enterprise for which he was “ wanted” at Scotland Yard ; and 
hence the visit which I had received from the two detectives, armed 
with the photograph, and who had already twice previously boarded 
the vessel. There was little doubt that my agreeable friend, Mr. 
Thomas Swindon, whose description tallied fairly with that of the 
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hunted felon, was the man of many aliases, on whose collar the 
fingers of the policemen tingled to close; and as little that he had 
gone off to Trieste in my stead, carrying with him my papers, clothes, 
and money, and occupying the berth on board the Bellerophon for 
which I had paid. 

“You see,” said the doctor, smiling, “ no man can take precautions 
on every point, and even this ingenious person was too much pressed 
for time to attend to all the details of his work. Thus, inside the big 
new yeliow-leather portmanteau, which he contrived so artfully to 
exchange for yours, and which he doubtless bought while you were in 
the hotel coffee-room, waiting his return to dine, we found the maker’s 
name—Barney, of Crown Street, Liverpool. The straw, brickbats, 
and old newspapers he probably procured at some low publichouse, 
where the people were not over-scrupulous ; and, having thus weighted 
the trunk, he, in his hurry, locked it with the hasp outside, so that, 
the straps giving way under the rough handling of the sailors, the 
worthless nature of the contents at once attracted notice. Swindon’s 
anxiety to get you on board, and his longwinded story about the 
necessity of guarding the cabin from the rapacity of that wonderful 
Sir Peter—quite an imaginary personage, I believe—were probably 
motived by his wish to get you snugly disposed of, and to go on board 
the Trieste packet, which was to sail two hours later than the Alba- 
tross. ‘The mate (Richards) remembered that Swindon had spoken to 
him in the gangway, asking permission to go below and “ see the last” 
of a relative among the passengers; and, thanks to your attack of sea- 
sickness, which kept you till to-day from joining us, and the careless- 
ness of the negro stewards, who believed your passage to have been 
paid for, your presence on board was unsuspected until your sudden 
apparition among us to-day. It was rather a shock to poor Captain 
Crossbill, though I own that nothing could justify his vehemence.” 

As for the service which the doctor had been able to render me, it 
was briefly this. When I, half mechanically, had produced my purse 
in the midst of the dispute in the chief cabin, hoping against hope 
that it might contain the forty odd pounds that were required to pay 
my fare, I had dropped a letter, which had lain unnoticed for some 
time, but which, being picked up, proved to be that which my uncle, 
Major Fribbleton, had written to announce to me my appointment in 
the Austrian army. This document would have had no effect on the 
obtuse mind of Captain Crossbill, but most fortunately, among the 
very few members of the British aristocracy with whom Dr. Davis 
was acquainted was that eminent savan, the Right Hon. Lord Bivalve, 
whom a common passion for conchology had linked in friendship with 
the humble colonial physician. At Lord Bivalve’s table—that noble- 
man being an epicure as well as a collector—Dr. Davis had twice met 
Major Fribbleton, and it so chanced that, at Lord Bivalve’s request, 
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my uncle had written some order for admission to a concert or a flower- 
show, which it was thought that the doctor's womankind might like 
to attend. The card, in my uncle’s handwriting, was in the doctor’s 
desk, and a comparison with the letter which had fallen from my 
pocket sufficiently established the genuineness of the account of my- 
self which I had previously given. 

“The captain, I admit,” said the kind physician, “is sadly deficient 
in the logical faculty ; and he has the peculiarity, common to dull 
men, of being very much averse to owning that he is in the wrong, 
so he held out against conviction with an obstinacy that was quite 
vexatious. But the ladies were too many for him at last, and where 
our masculine arguments broke down, their feminine sympathy was 
finally victorious. You must not bear a grudge against the tough old 
skipper. He was a lieutenant in the navy, and is what people call 
‘one of the old school’; but he lets his anger evaporate chiefly in 
words, and it is only in theory that he plays the tyrant, as we are all 
beginning to discover. Don’t expect him to be very gracious in his 
apology to you. He would sooner be roasted by a slow fire than plead 
guilty to a solecism in manners ; but I am much mistaken if you don’t 
find him practically anxious to make amends, by extra kindness, for 
the way in which he illused you. And now, as I hear the gong for 
tiffin, and as I am sure you must be half-starved, will you accompany 
me back to the chief cabin, where I can promise you a better reception 
than you had the last time you appeared there ?” 

The doctor’s prediction was confirmed, for when I, rather awkwardly, 
and with perhaps somewhat of resentment in my looks, entered the 
handsome saloon, there was not one of the passengers who did not 
come forward to greet me with outstretched hand and friendly ex- 
pressions of condolence and goodwill. Even the gaunt Yankee in the 
satin waistcoat, he who had suggested that I was feigning insanity to 
escape chastisement, came up to squeeze my fingers in his own bony 
and bejewelled hand, and, in what his countrymen describe as “ high- 
falutin ” language, ceremoniously apologized for his rudeness. Cap- 
tain Crossbill’s behaviour was very queer and characteristic. He stood 
for a moment or two glowering at me like a bull that cannot quite 
determine whether to toss an intruder or to run away from him ; and 
then, holding out his great freckled paw, he grumbled out these 
words : 

“Your servant, young gentleman; shake hands! that’s hearty? 
No malice, I hope? ‘There’s your place, between those two ladies ; 
and here’s the soup. By Jove, if ever I come across that Swindon, 
Til flog and pickle him, or my name is not Matthew Crossbill! Glass 
of wine with me? Steward, sherry to Mr. Trelawney !” 

The remainder of the voyage, which was a fair and prosperous one, 
with only what the ship’s officers called “ half a gale” of wind as we 
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approached the Cape, passed over pleasantly enough, so far as the 
treatment which I experienced was concerned. The passengers were 
both kind and considerate towards me, and so, in his odd way, was the 
choleric old skipper. He never again expressed his regret for what 
had occurred; but he was, perhaps, a shade more civil in his de- 
meanour to myself than to the other juniors of the chief cabin, for 
the rugged old mariner had an amusing contempt for the effeminacy 
of young landsmen, and seemed to consider that a deliberate pre- 
ference for a shore-going life must be the mark of a milksop. On 
one subject I vainly attempted to have a few moments of serious con- 
versation with Captain Crossbill, and that was the vexed question of 
my fare. ‘Those thirty-eight guineas that were due to the ship’s 
owners were a sore burden on my spirits. It was all very well for 
my fellow-passengers to talk in a light and airy style of the tempo- 
rary nature of my embarrassments, and to deplore the delay which 
must ensue before my remittances should reach me in regular course 
of post. They spoke as if I were some truant son of a well-to-do 
family, a young man who had but to “ write home” to procure a fresh 
supply of cash, and who had nothing to apprehend beyond the incon- 
venience of detention and the unavoidable tedium of delay. I, how- 
ever, unluckily knew better what was the real character of my position. 
I had no reasonable prospect of relief from England. Major Fribble- 
ton’s assistance seemed as chimerical as an alchemist’s dreams. The 
lawyers at Lincoln’s Inn were not likely to emulate the tenderness of 
the Good Samaritan. I was not without friends—that is to say, there 
were men of my own age who felt kindly towards me, and who would 
do me a good turn if no self-sacrifice were involved in it; but I shrank 
from the idea of applying to Fred. Paget, or Four-in-Hand Ramsay, 
or Spurrier of the Lancers, or Chirper of the Life Guards. They 
were all good easy fellows, who, if my letter arrived just after they 
had netted “a hatful of money” by the double event, would have 
spared me the obolon of a hundred-pound note without a second 
thought, but who, if the bookmakers were triumphant and the duns 
active, would have “cursed Trelawney’s coolness in sponging on ” poor 
bankrupt individuals like themselves. 

In this emergency, then, I felt as if the good cheer in the chief 
cabin choked me as I dined, and twice I begged the skipper to let me 

work my passage before the mast, and join ra mess in the forecastle, 
which, as a strong and healthy young man, now tolerably proof 
against the sea-nausea, I was very well qualified to do; or, at any 
rate, to send me among the poor emigrants in the steerage, seeing 
that I felt myself an interloper where I was. But the old sea-king 
blufily declined any discussion on that point ; and as I soon found that 
such self-denying petitions on my part merely produced at the time a 
volley of saltwater oaths and the ordering in at dinner of some rare 
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and curious wine, of which the captain insisted that Mr. Trelawney 
should take the first glass after the ladies had retired, that I gave 
them up in despair, and submitted to eat fowls and mutton for which 
I could never pay, and to quaff eleemosynary bitter beer, and Madeira 
that was none of mine. 

“Now, youngster,” said the captain of the Albatross, when we 
parted, very good friends, I am sure, at Cape Town,—“I’m not good at 
a yarn, but here’s the long and short of it. Those thirty-eight guineas 
must not be lost to the company; but the man to make up the defi- 
ciency is myself, and for why? Just because I was not wide enough 
awake to find out that I’d a supernumerary passenger on board—a 
gentleman stowaway, by George—not that I blame you! while there 
was still a chance of sending him back in the pilot-boat, or of clapping 
him into some fish-smack off the Head. Write to your friends. If 
you are able at any time to pay me, do it. Abel Brown & Son, of 
Minto Street, warehousemen, are the Cape Town agents, and will take 
charge of the shiners if the Albatross is not in port. And if you never 
can, I shall be sorry for your sake, my lad, and the old man will grin 
and bear it. So shake hands again! Good luck, and good-bye!” 

So there was I walking disconsolate about the dusty streets of Cape 
Town at my wit’s end as regarded what I ought todo. Half of my 
slender stock of money I had felt myself in a manner constrained to 
give to the cabin-servants on board the Albatross, so that my remain- 
ing shillings were but very few; while, as for clothes, I-had but the 
suit I wore, and some linen and other requisites in the small handbag, 
which alone had been preserved out of the sum-total of my luggage. 
The heavy trunks were, no doubt, lying in the custom-house at Trieste, 
and likely to lie there long before they were claimed. My money and 
my wardrobe were the spoils of the treacherous Mr. Swindon, who 
was doubtless amusing himself on the Continent, in every sense at the 
expense of his dupe. My commission was, by this time, probably in a 
fair way to be cancelled, for already the day had passed on which I 
had been ordered to report myself at the headquarters of my regiment, 
and I remembered what had been told me respecting old Colonel 
Sturmstein and the prospective wrath of that martinet commander 
when Under-lieutenant Trelawney should be denounced as absent 
beyond extra leave. And even if the military authorities should turn 
out to be as forbearing as Griselda and as patient as Job, how could I 
ever hope to get another outfit and fresh uniforms, and to make my 
way from another quarter of the globe to Dalmatia! No, there was an 
end of soldiering, so far as I was concerned, unless in my desperation 
I should accept the “ Queen’s shilling,” and be sent on to India along 
with the drafts of infantry whose red jackets appeared over the 
hammock nettings of the troopship at anchor in Table Bay. 

I wrote to my uncle, and also to the Lincoln’s Inn lawyers, a long: 
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and urgent letter in the first case, in the second a succinct statement 
of my difficulties ; but as I penned them, I knew well that it was 
labour lost, and that my request for pecuniary aid would not be 
granted. But, in the meantime, as months must elapse before an 
answer could arrive, it was necessary to provide some means of sub- 
sistence. I was, as I have said, young and strong, and could work for 
my bread. Alas! I found, as others have done before me, that it is 
one thing to pronounce those words self-reliantly, and with honest 
pride and a glow of self-satisfaction, and another thing to carry the 
theory into practice. Unskilled labour was, as I speedily discovered, 
almost as completely a drug in the market at Cape Town as it would 
have been in England. Nobody wanted me. The skippers of coast- 
ing craft to whom I offered my services positively langhed in my face. 
I “ought to have got tarry fingers a dozen years ago,” they were 
pleased to say, and no master-mariner would engage a novice of my age 
and appearance. There were quite as many journeyman joiners, smiths, 
and so forth, in Cape Town as were needed in that colonial capital. 
The printers, upholsterers, and saddlers had hands enough in their 
employ, and would not have hired me even if I had known their trades, 
which I did not. My handwriting was not such as would qualify 
me for a clerk’s stool in a counting-house ; and had I been as good an 
arithmetician as Cocker, and capable of the finest mercantile copper- 
plate, it seemed as if I should still have sighed in vain for a vacancy. 
Friends in Cape Town I had naturally none. Dr. Davis and his 
family had immediately pursued their journey to Port Natal, and the 
other passengers had gone on to different towns and farm-stations in 
the interior of the colony. I was too frank-spoken, and I hope too 
honourable, to loiter away my time in running up a long bill with the 
too confiding landlord of some Cape Town hotel, in a Micawber-like 
trust that something would turn up. I realised my awkward position 
at once, and felt that I must earn or starve. But I will admit that 
not unfrequently the notion that the latter of these alternatives was 
the true one, and that I should perforce starve, came upon me with a 
haunting persistency as I laid myself down at night in ‘my sorry 
lodging—a dry loft, containing one chair, a straw bed, and a broken 
looking-glass—in the outskirts of the town. It was not without toil 
and care that I could contrive to pay the rent of even such a place as 
that, and to provide a sufficiency of the coarsest food. Provisions are 
cheap in South Africa, but then I resembled the proverbial Irishman 
in my inability to procure the means of purchasing them, cheap as 
they were. Sometimes, at the imminent risk ofa sunstroke, I worked 
all day among the black and brown stevedores who were unloading a 
ship—the only European in all that motley crowd of Malays and Kroo- 
men, Kaffirs, and half-castes from Bombay. I could ride well, and for 
weeks I was “taken on” as roughrider and aide-de-camp by a horse- 
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dealer who had just come in with a whole “ mob” of raw but well- 
bred young horses, suited to the Indian market, and who thought 
himself a philanthropist for allowing me to risk my neck and limbs in 
mastering the wildest of his equine stock-in-trade. At another time 
I pulled the bow-oar in a shore-boat—I was an Etonian, and could 
row—but I was poorly paid ; and my employer presently deposed me in 
favour of a more congenial spirit, who could better appreciate hot 
grog and a social pipe at the ‘ Jolly Waterman.’ 

By these intermittent labours I did, after a fashion, contrive to keep 
body and soul together, calling almost daily at the post-office, since it 
was possible that my uncle’s reply to my application would come out 
by private ship, instead of waiting for the regular mail. But a long 
time elapsed, and I began to grow despondent as to my chances of an 
answer ; until one fine afternoon, the clerk, in reply to my stereo- 
typed question, “ Anything for Mr. Trelawney—Christian name, 
Lawrence ?”—put two letters into my hands. One of them was written 
on official-looking blue paper. That was the letter from the lawyers. 
Those eminent solicitors, in very few words, acknowledged my commu- 
nication, were sorry for my misadventure, and regretted that, as they 
had made it a rule never to advance money toa client without security, 
it was out of their power to assist me. Major Fribbleton’s missive, 
dated from the midland counties’ mansion of some great man whose 
pheasants he had been asked to shoot, contained cold comfort also. 
He sent me a sound rating for my ingratitude in throwing away the 
opportunity of rising in life that he had taken the trouble to obtain 
for me, curtly negatived my request for money, and recommended me 
to “ sow my wild oats” at the Cape, and not to come home to disgrace 
my family. 

Well, well! perhaps I had no right to expect better things from 
that veteran bachelor whose nephew I happened to be. After all, 
the Major’s club was his true family circle, and he cared little for 
any other hearts than those which are painted on pasteboard and used 
at whist, so that my distress was more likely to produce an irritating 
than a softening effect upon his tough old nerves. Nevertheless, I 
was fool-enough to feel this callous neglect on the part of my nearest 
kinsman somewhat deeply. As for Edith, I loved her still, but it was 
ina hopeless fashion ; for she seemed so far, far beyond my reach, that 
if she had been the inhabitant of some other planet, my prospects as 
regarded her could scarcely have been more drearily blank. I was a 
mere drudge, compared with whose present lot that of any day-labourer 
in regular employment was an enviable one; and even if I could by 
incessant care contrive to keep myself just above starvation-point, what 
chance was there ? 

“ Hi! holloa, you man! English fellow, jump up, and help me with 
the bullocks, and I’ll give you a shilling, ach himmel !” 
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These words broke my reverie with a vengeance, for I had been lying 
in the shade of a great evergreen oak, on a sunny bank that bordered 
the highroad, a mile or two north of Cape Town, deep in thought and 
forgetful of the moment, when I found myself thus hailed. 

“ Perhaps you drunk—No ? then you lazy?” pursued the speaker, 
who was a plump florid Dutchwoman, of about thirty years of age, and 
whom by her homespun gown, her scarlet shawl, and massive earrings 
of yellow gold, falling from beneath the shadow of a spotless cap of 
Flemish lace, I guessed to be the wife of some wealthy Boer from the 
interior. “ What a schelm you must be, not to help a lady, and those 
brutes gone wild—Ach beeven !” 

The poor woman was really frightened, for the waggon, drawn by 
eight oxen, which she was driving with no other visible aid than that 
of a little scantily-clad Fingo boy with a goad in his hand, was in no 
slight danger of being upset. The young animals of the foremost 
yoke had become restive, the rest of the horned team showed signs of 
unsteadiness, and the huge tilted wain, with all its contents, was peril- 
ously near a deep dry ditch, when I came to the rescue. Never in my 
life had I had to manage draught oxen, and I found the task no light 
one ; but by mingled force and persuasion I finally got the better of 
the obstinate creatures, and the heavy vehicle was once more out of 
danger. The farmer’s wife—who, like many of her sex, had scolded 
merely because of her alarm—was now quite clamorous in her gratitude, 
and was pleased to speak in high terms of the natural aptitude for 
handling cattle which I had displayed. Her first style of address had, 
I confess, startled me; but I soon remembered that, in my red flannel 
shirt, monkey jacket, and canvas trousers, I must resemble nothing so 
little as a gentleman, and was probably taken for some seaman loafing 
away his idle time ashore. 

Before the Dutchwoman had got through her polyglot praises, I 
heard the cracking of one of those tremendous whips, made from 
the supple hide of the rhinoceros, or the sea-cow, with which the 
driver of South Africa stimulates the stubborn brutes under his charge. 
Almost immediately there hove in sight a second waggon, gaudily 
painted, heavily laden, and driven by a gigantic Dutch Boer, whose 
stature, like that of most of the richer colonial-born farmers of Nether- 
landish descent, would have far out-topped that of his ancestry from 
Europe, but whose pale-blue-eye and sandy hair were such as may still 
be seen in Holland. He was ten years older than his wife, and had a 
shrewd look and a resolute demeanour. He wore a homespun suit and 
a Panama hat, and across his shoulders was slung one of those ponder- 
ous elephant-guns, to which, even in these days of breechloading small- 
bores, the Dutch settlers at the Cape are faithful. He, too, drove his 
team with the help of a barefooted native boy, while behind, through 
clouds of dust, slowly came on the two “ outspans” of sixteen oxen 
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in all, guided by a Fingo, in his short kaross of leopard-skin, and by a 
half-caste lad of gingerbread complexion, which last seemed to regard 
his present occupation with sincere disgust. 

The Boer—whose name, as he told me, was Adrian van Camp, and 
who was enormously proud, as I afterwards discovered, that his ancestors 
had been substantial yeomen on the banks of the Scheldt for centuries 
before their emigration, and of an apocryphal family tradition that one 
of them had been colour-grinder and afterwards pupil to Rubens him- 
self—thanked me cordially for the trifling service which I had been 
enabled to offer to his “ housevrouw.” He and his wife had come down 
to the capital, as usual, to dispose of the products of their autumnal 
sheepshearing ; but though they had sold the wool well, and had loaded 
the waggons with stores for a twelvemonth’s consumption, as well as 
with groceries and dry-goods for a little safe speculation among their 
more stay-at-home neighbours, a misfortune had befallen them on their 
homeward route. That is to say, the Dutch pair had suddenly found 
themselves deserted by their dusky farm-servants, who had been tempted 
off by the glittering bribes of an agent for the supply of coolie labour 
to the coffee-growers of the Mauritius, and had left the bucolical Hol- 
landers to get home with their lumbering vehicles and four spans of 
oxen as best they might. 

“The vermin,” said the farmer, cracking his formidable whip as if 
he were laying it (as I was sure, by his eye and manner, that he would 
have very much liked to do) over the shoulders of the delinquents, 
“ the vermin are not koopen—that is, bought and sold—not slaves now, 
you know. Your Government make them all free. Goot. Then off 
they go, the Namaqua and Griqua Hottentots, directly white rascal 
say, ‘ Rum and silver for you out there—no flog out there.’ Fingo boys 
are different ; they true as steel. So Christjean and I, and the Fingoes, 
and Cousin Paul there, who has good Dutch blood in his veins, and 
keeps my accounts, are] obliged to drive the oxen as we can, and do 
the work of those tam black heathen !” 

The colloquy ended in the farmer's engaging my unworthy self, as 
driver and general assistant, to accompany his caravan to his distant 
home, on the other side of the Drakensberg Mountains, and in what 
is called the Orange River district. I was not to receive much pay, 
the colonial Dutch being proverbially a close-fisted race, but I was to 
live at free quarters at the farm for a couple of months after I got 
there, helping as much or as little as I chose in the routine of pastoral 
labour ; and Mynheer Adrian and his buxom spouse both promised to 
put me in the way of finding some employment in that remote region, 
with its delicious climate and unexplored resources, by far more profit- 
able than any I was likely to discover at Cape Town. I only returned, 
then, to the loft that was my lodging for the purpose of paying my 
rent, and of making a bundle of the few clothes I had, and I rejoined 
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the Dutch party at their bivouac-fire before moonrise. With these 
quaint folks, now my employers, I slowly plodded my way along the 
many hundred miles of rough road that lay between the capital and 
Van Camp’s Dorf, as the farm was called. On the journey no inci- 
dent worth mention occurred. We had abundant provisions, and 
though we had no other roof over our heads at night than the starry 
sky of South Africa, the ‘ vrouw’ alone creeping under a waggon-tilt 
for shelter, the pure warm air made the deprivation but little of a 
hardship, while there were blankets and dressed hides to keep us from 
the dews of night. I found Van Camp’s Dorf to consist of one very 
long low whitewashed farmhouse, with a wooden porch painted blue 
and red, and a trim garden full of tulips and guelder roses; while 
around it were barns, and the huts of a number of native servants and 
hangers-on, brown and black. Over these Adrian van Camp lorded 
it in patriarchal style, both he and his dependents appearing to forget 
the legal and nominal freedom of the latter; but if imperious, and at 
times severe, Mynheer was a just master in his way, and his dusky 
satellites were sleek and well-fed as any in the province. The mono- 
tony, however, of the life was wearisome to me, and before my two 
months’ visit came to an end I began to long for a change. 

My entertainers parted with me with much cordiality and, as I 
believe, with some real regret. Mynheer Adrian told me, as he slapped 
me on the back with his massive palm, in token of adieu, that I 
“teserved to be a Hollander ;” and the good housewife loudly declared 
that she had never liked an Englishman before, “they were such tam 
rogues !”—and, indeed, the Dutch settlers have but a poor opinion of 
our countrymen in general. I left the farm, then, carrying with me 
a letter of introduction from Mynheer Adrian to a wealthy Boer dwell- 
ing on the banks of the Orange River, and on whose land some copper- 
mines, supposed to be of considerable value, had recently been dis- 
covered. Here it was thought that I might obtain some lucrative 
employment, for, scanty as was my stock of book-lore, my scholarship 
had been regarded as something prodigious by my simple friends at 
the Dorf, while of copper-ore and shafts and lodes and smelting- 
houses I really did know something. We had been proprietors of a 
copper-mine of our own in Cornwall—not a very profitable possession, 
but still kept in work as a hobby—and better-paying mines had been 
plentiful round Pobsworthy. I had been fond, when a lad, of making 
friends with the mining “captains,” and of going “ underground” 
with those garrulous mentors ; and small as was my acquaintance with 
ores and metallurgy, it was still greater than that which could well be 
found among the Dutch cattle-farmers; while my introducer averred 
that his brother Boer would rather leave the copper-veins unmeddled 
with than send to Cape ‘Town for a “ pert young gentleman surveyor, 
to turn up his nose at his petters, and order about him, hundsfoot !” 
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I do not know whether it was by my own fault, or through the 
carelessness of the half-grown Namaqua lad who was sent to put me 
in the right road, but certainly I missed the track; and, two hours 
after I had parted with my savage guide, I found myself lost in an 
immense forest of dwarf trees and thorny scrub, through which to 
force a way was impossible to anything with a thinner skin than that 
of the rhinoceros. I took the path which, as I conjectured, led towards 
the point which I desired to reach, but I had omitted to provide my- 
self with a compass ; and when night came, and I could see the brilliant 
constellation of the Southern Cross blazing overhead in the violet sky, 
I found that I had gone wrong. However, I determined to push on, 
confident that I should soon get clear of the lion-haunted bush, and 
reach a camping-place in the more open country, where I could halt 
for the night. I had a pistol with me—a six-shooter, which my 
Yankee fellow-passenger on board the Albatross had given me—and, 
thanks to the kind-hearted ‘ vrouw’ Van Camp, my wallet contained 
provisions for several days. I had little apprehension, therefore, of 
either hunger or wild beasts, which latter, though plentiful in Nama- 
qualand, are not either many or bold in the region I was traversing. 
Still, as Adrian had warned me that the only real danger from lions 
lay in being belated in the bush, I persevered in walking forward 
briskly, hoping to emerge from the black ugly wood. 

Presently, but not before I was becoming weary, and beginning to 
doubt whether I had better not halt and kindle a fire where I was, I 
saw, by the streaks of moonlight that glanced between the bolls of the 
thorny trees, that I was approaching the skirts of the jungle, while I 
could distinctly hear the gurgle of water, as some little brook on its 
way from the hills to the river rasped among the pebbles of its bed. 
What was that! I started, and well I might, for it was the harsh 
scream of a vulture close overhead that I had heard ; and on looking 
up I saw the greedy bird, its long bare neck stretched out as if in 
eagerness, fly like an arrow over the low tree-tops in its swift course 
to some unseen prey. Another—and another! their horrid cry, and 
the flapping of their foul wings as they passed, filling me with a sort 
of instinctive disgust. What was their quarry? Some strayed sheep, 
or a wounded antelope, most likely. I had observed, during my stay 
at the Dorf, the unerring instinct with which these winged scavengers 
scented carrion, and the almost magical promptitude of their entry on 
the scene whenever a sick or hurt animal dropped to die. Even at 
Cape Town, where for sanitary reasons they are protected by law, I had 
frequently seen them gorging themselves around the shambles, and 
had always entertained a strong repugnance to the whole tribe, useful 
as they were reported to be. 

Almost instantly after the vultures had swept past, I heard another 
sound break the stillness of the jungle, unmistakably a human ery for 
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help—a faint, shrill, despairing cry. “ Help! for God’s sake, help !” 
And without losing a moment I sprang forward, drawing the pistol 
from my belt as I ran, and shouting aloud. On emerging from the 
wood into a little clearing, where only a few stunted mimosa-trees 
grew beside a pool of water, I saw, lying prostrate on the rank grass, 
the figure of a man, who was making feeble and ineffectual efforts to 
rise ; while round him, with their long bare necks stretched out, their 
feathers ruffled, and their fierce red eyes gloating over their antici- 
pated prey, stalked and hopped the loathsome birds, moving in narrow- 
ing circles round the victim, and apparently waiting for his more 
complete exhaustion before commencing the attack. 

“Help! help!” groaned the sick or wounded man—I could not 
tell which he might be, as he struggled to prop himself on one elbow. 
It was a mere mechanical call for aid, for whence in that wilderness, 
and at that hour, could help be expected to come? It came, however ; 
for just as the boldest of the three vultures, stooping its lithe neck, 
was about to plunge its yellow beak into the flesh of the poor wretch 
on the ground, “ Bang! bang!” went two barrels of my revolver, and 
the vulture, flapping its wings, rolled over to the ground, a mere heap of 
dirty plumage. The other two feathered pirates rose from the ground 
with a scream of terror, and flew far away across the darkling forest, 
leaving me alone with the poor fellow on whom they had counted for 
their supper. I found, on approaching nearer, that the sufferer was 
a man of at least middle age, for the unkempt black hair that mingled 
with his bushy beard was plentifully streaked with gray, and his fea- 
tures, bronzed by the sun,and sharpened by pain and privations, 
showed many a line and wrinkle. He was poorly dressed, wearing a 
native kaross, or short cloak of skin, over a red flannel shirt, and his 
trousers, of coarse country cloth, were patched and muddy. His straw 
hat had fallen off and lay beside his bundle on the turf, but he had a 
flaring red handkerchief knotted round his neck, and I noticed that 
the wrist of the arm which he had been trying to lift, that he might 
scare back the dreadful birds, was elaborately tattooed, as those of 
seamen often are. Altogether, he was in a piteous plight, for evi- 
dently to rise was beyond his strength. 

“ Water !—dying !—water!” said the sick man, huskily; and 
hurrying to the brink of the pool, I filled the tin pannikin which I 
carried strapped to my wallet, and, supporting the poor fellow’s help- 
less head in my arms, put the water to his lips. He drank eagerly, 
and again uttered the one word “water.” This time I thought it as 
well, seeing his state of excessive exhaustion, to add a small quantity 
of corn-brandy from the spirit-flask that ‘vrouw’ Van Camp had packed 
along with the dried beef and bread ; and the patient’s dim eyes glis- 
tened as he drained the contents of the pannikin to the last drop, and 
found his voice to speak more fully than before. His tale was soon 
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told. He had been a digger at the well-known gold-washings on the 
Orange River, had been on his road, by a short cut, to Maritzburg, 
and, having fallen ill, had dragged himself with painful toil almost to 
the brink of the water for which he thirsted, and had fallen, and been 
too weak to rise; and, as if the fate of Tantalus were not sufficiently 
distressing, the vultures, or, as he called them, turkey-buzzards, had 
arrived to sate their hunger on his quivering limbs before they should 
have grown cold. Luckily, in that moment of agony, I had heard 
his call, and had come up in time to save him. “Give me a little 
more brandy. I’m getting fainty and‘a-swim again!” he murmured, 
hoarsely, as he concluded. 

I gave him a second draught of the spirit-and-water, which he gulped 
down as eagerly as before. The effect, for the moment, was surprising. 
His filmy eyes grew very bright, and his face regained what was pro- 
bably its habitual expression of mingled keenness and recklessness. It 
was not the face of a good man, certainly, but neither was it that 
which Lavater would have assigned to an absolute scoundrel. “Why, 
confound it, you area gentleman!” he said, abruptly, after a long 
survey of my outer man. 

“What makes you suppose that ?’ I answered, gently, for I saw 
that the rescued man was really very ill indeed. 

“Trust Jack Jenkins—not that that’s my name, but it’s as good as 
another to ship under, and has served my turn these five ycars—to 
know a gentleman when he sees one,” was the boastful answer. “ Sink 
me, if I didn’t begin something in that line myself, though a cut or 
two below you, maybe. Yes, though I’ve been digger and sailor, and 
strolling actor—aye, and plantation overseer and Mormon missionary 
to boot—I began respectably, and my old father—but never mind 
that—you are the real thing, a swell, and I suppose you got ruined 
and drifted here, eh? What's your name ?” 

I told him my name readily enough, and explained very briefly how 
I came to be in the jungle at that hour of the night, at the same time 
begging that he would not exhaust himself by talking so much, but 
wait until he should be stronger. 

“That would be to wait a longish time, mister!” rejoined the man ; 
“Tm too old a hand not to know when the game’s up. If ever you 
saw a dying fellow-creature, Mr. Trelawney, you see one now.” « 

I was afraid that Jack Jenkins, as he chose to be called, had taken 
a just view of his position. The pallor of his sunburnt face increased 
rapidly, his breathing was difficult, and his hand clammy, with scarcely 
a perceptible pulse in the brown muscular wrist when I took it be- 
tween my fingers. I asked him what ailed him, and he glanced 
downwards, and uttered, with a shudder, the words, “ Bitten—snake !” 

My eyes followed his, and I then for the first time observed that his 
shoes were worn-out and cut to pieces by dint of long walking among 
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sharp stones, and that the bare feet, stained with dust, and chafed with 
rough wayfaring, were visible through the tattered leather. The right 
ankle, just above the joint, was enveloped in a piece of rag, on the 
outermost fold of which I noticed a dark smear, as of clotted blood. 
“Ts that the place ?” I asked, anxiously. 

“That's where the darned fangs went in,” answered the man, 
faintly ; “take off the wrapping, if you like, and look for yourself. 
I tried to suck it, but I couldn’t get my lips to the wound, and now 
it is too late. The venom is all through my veins before this. I 
trod on the snake, or stirred it, as I pushed through the long grass 
and wild gourd leaves, down yonder, in the lowlying country. When 
I saw it raise its flat head, and dart, I knew how it would be.” 

“Can nothing bedone? I have heard of remedies for snake-poison,” 
said I, cudgelling my memory ; “ let me see the hurt, and perhaps——” 

“‘No good, mister!” answered Jenkins, as his chest heaved pain- 
fully, and his sallow face grew paler than before ; “it was the death- 
adder.” 

“The puff-adder ?” said I, in dismay, for I had heard the dwellers 
at the Dutchman’s farm speak with almost superstitious dread of this 
deadly reptile, the venom of which the wild Bushmen are said to use 
for poisoning their arrows. 

“ Ay, death-adder, or puff, which you please. My time is short,” 
gasped Jenkins ; “ one look at the hurt, sir, will be enough to prove 
I’m a true prophet.” 

And, indeed, when I had untwisted the bandage as gently as I 
could, the aspect of the wound was not such as to justify any hope. 
The foot and ankle were swollen, and in the centre of a circular spot 
of livid flesh, about the size of a shilling, were the small but dis- 
tinctly visible punctures that the reptile’s teeth had left. Above this 
livid ring were streaks and blotches of various colours, from dull purple 
to muddy orange, and from olive-green to black, while the patient's 
feet were quite cold, and the quick heaving of his lungs told how 
feeble the action of the heart had already become. 

Hope is very tenacious, even with the avowedly desperate, and I think 
poor Jenkins had clung to some wild fancy that a miraculous recovery 
was possible, until, as he watched my face, the look of horror and compas- 
sion that I vainly tried to hide served to confirm his own forebodings. 

“You're right, sir!” he said, as if in answer to some unspoken com- 
munication ; “ the old ship is past caulking now.” Then he told me 
of his struggle to reach water, and how, half swooning and lame, 
he had dropped within a few feet of the pool, every drop of the limpid 
contents of which had seemed to him worth all the treasures of earth. 
Then the vultures had come rustling and swooping down, and then— 
I knew the rest. 


“ Tt’s an ill-wind, they say,” muttered the dying man, “ that blows 
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good to nobody, and this chance meeting in the bush, Mr. Trelawney, 
will do for you what I’m sure you never dreamed of. Hang me, I'd 
have been the first to laugh, yesterday, at the notion of making another 
man’s fortune, but I do feel kindly towards you. You stopped those 
carrion-kites from pecking out of me the little life I had left, and 
you'll give me—not Christian burial—but the nearest to it that can 
be managed when a man dies in the bush. Dig where the ground’s 
soft—a jack-knife will cut into the turf, by the water-hole there, as if it 
were but butter—and put plenty of big stones, and a layer of brambles, 
mind, and then more stones—that’s the way to puzzle the jackals. 
And by-and-by you can come back with some coloured lads—there are 
plenty out yonder by the river will do the work for a dollar—and 
dig deep, so that my bones may rest quiet. Will you promise me 
this r 

I made the required promise willingly enough, but I was obliged to 
give the sufferer more brandy before he could speak again. 

“Now, listen, said Jenkins, feebly ; “I’ve taken a kind of fancy to 
you, and you've used me well. I’ve had dog’s treatment mostly, sir, in 
my life, and I'll make you my heir. Don’t think I’m getting off my 
head—never was clearer. You may think it a joke, a ragged chap 
like me undertaking to leave legacies as he lies perishing in the wilder- 
ness, and if I hadn’t a sort of liking for you, besides a gratitude, I'd 
just have held my tongue, and, like the dog in the manger, not let 
another have what I have missed enjoying. I told you I was going 
to Maritzburg, but I didn’t tell you I was going on to Cape Town— 
just to have a fling: champagne by the bucket, dinners, carriages, 
theatre boxes, friends and flatterers of both sexes. I could have bought 
all that, ten times over. You don’t believe me. Haven't you heard 
what they are digging out beside the Vaal river? Not gold. Better 
than gold. Diamonds!” 

I had heard vague rumours while at the Dorf to the effect that 
many gems—some of fair value, some very small—had been found at 
different spots bordering on the Orange and Vaal rivers; but to these 
reports I had paid but slight attention. Jenkins went on: 

“When I am gone, mister, just you look inside the bosom of this 
old red shirt. I can hardly bear to tell the secret ; but I feel as if the 
snake were coiling tight and tighter round my heart—another sip of the 
brandy ; how weak it is—and there, along with the sparklers, is what’s 
better, the map I made, showing the place, with its bearings, where 
they came from. You go there, stake out a big claim, just according 
to the directions, and you'll find a pocket there, as we used to say in 
California. I chanced on the place after eight months of starving and 
scratching up gravel for bare bread. It’s right in front of the Vaal, 
mind, where the ravine—and the two acacia-trees—map It’s 
getting dark—moon gone down, eh *” 
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Alas, the southern moon was still shining in unclouded splendour! 
The darkness was in the sufferer’s fast-glazing eyes. “Then, it’s I 
that am going down,” murmured Jenkins, in a very low voice. “I 
can just feel your hand, and that’s all. If you would say or read a 
prayer, now—I've forgotton prayers myself—over my grave? ‘Thank 
you, sir. You'll be rich, yes, and make a better use; but it’s too late, 
now, for: 4 

He never spoke more, and in a few seconds the beating of his heart 
ceased. 

Before the moon set I had contrived, with the aid of a large knife, 
such as travellers in the bush are seldom without, to scoop a shallow 
trench in the soft earth near the pool, and in it I deposited, according 
to his desire, the body of poor Jenkins, placing some large stones and 
thorny branches over it, as his experience had dictated, to keep off the 
hyena and the jackal. I filled in the mould and replaced the turf as 
neatly as I could, setting up two barked saplings as marks by which 
to recognise the place ; then, kneeling beside the rude grave, I prayed 
earnestly. ‘The moon sank, and the cries of wild animals came mourn- 
fully to my ears from afar off, borne on the chilly night-wind, and 
reminded me where I was. Rising from my knees, I made haste to 
collect wood and kindle a fire, and passed the remainder of the night 
in watchfulness beside the blaze. In the morning, guided by the 
stream as it ran tinkling down to the lowlands, I resumed my journey, 
and after two days’ travel I saw—like a gipsy encampment before 
me—the scattered huts and tents of the fast-increasing population of 
diggers, whom the hopes of sudden fortune had attracted to the banks 
of the Vaal. 

Hanging by a strap round the neck of poor Jack Jenkins, and con- 
cealed by his red shirt, was one of those flat tin cases in which sailors 
occasionally carry their nationality papers or some stray banknote 
saved from the harpies of the seaports, and this contained a scratch- 
map of the district, showing the Vaal diamond-fields, and pointing out 
with minute accuracy, and with copious verbal explanations, the 
precise locality of the spot to which the digger attached such impor- 
tance. Evidently Jenkins had feared lest on his return from his 
“fling” at Cape Town his memory might play him false as to the 
exact position of the diamantiferous spot, unless he made provision for 
finding it again. ‘The tin case contained more than this. In a folded 
paper, at the bottom of the box, lay the fruits of the adventurer’s well- 
rewarded toil. There were between two and three hundred diamonds, 
two-thirds of them being of very small size, but many were bigger ; 
and there were no less than seventeen large stones, the value of which, 
of course, I could not pretend to guess, but which were probably worth 
a considerable sum. I found the place mentioned easily enough, so 
accurate and full was the description of the landmarks; yet there 
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were many ravines and dry torrent-beds impinging on the river-bank, 
and it was not until I had discovered the two acacias—one of them 
with a blaze on the bark on the south side, the other with three little 
white pebbles, covered up with grass and dirt, in the hollow of the 
stem—next the river that I knew I had found the proper spot. It 
was unclaimed as yet, being at some miles’ distance from the places 
where diamonds were known to have been found. 

Easily procuring for a small payment in coin the assistance of two 
Zulu herdsmen, whom the bustle of the diamond-fields had drawn 
to the Vaal district along with many of their dingy-complexioned 
countrymen, not to dig, but to make a certain profit by ministering to 
the wants of the immigrants who daily poured in, I went back to the 
lonely spot where Jack Jenkins lay, and we buried the poor fellow as 
decently as it was in our power to do. Then, making the return 
march to the Vaal, I proceeded duly to stake off a claim, including the 
mouth of the ravine beside the acacias, and with a good spread of 
frontage to the broad river, purchased pick, shovel, and sieve, and 
began my career as a digger. I never shall forget what I felt when, on 
washing the first sieveful of the red gravel, the first sparkling specks, 
genuine diamonds earned by my own toil, glittered before my eyes. 

My story is drawing to a close. ‘The claim which had come in so 
extraordinary a manner into my possession is now worked at great 
profit by a company, of which I am the chairman and chief share- 
holder, and which employs more than seventy labourers at daily 
wages. I have prospered beyond my wildest dreams, for not only did 
I realise a large profit from the sale of the stones which formed part 
of poor Jenkins’ legacy, but a considerable income is drawn from the 
produce of what may, without any exaggeration, be called the mine; 
and two of the larger diamonds which I personally had the luck to 
discover, well known as the “Trelawney” and the “Star of South 
Africa,” brought in a sum exceeding £4000 when sold at Cape Town. 

Under these favourable circumstances I at once resumed my corre- 
spondence with Edith’s parents, whose consent to the renewal of my 
engagement with their daughter it was now no longer difficult to 
obtain. Iam quite sure that the dear girl herself, less worldly-wise 
than her parents, had never ceased to love me, and that she only 
prized the rapid fortune I was accumulating as the means by which I 
was to be brought back to her side. I have made large remittances 
to England, and am shortly to return thither myself, for our wedding- 
day is already fixed ; and the last letter from Edith contained a deserip- 
tion of a most bewildering wedding-dress, with a train like that of a 
glorified peacock, as far as I could tell, all lace, marabou feathers, and 
satin, which is in course of construction by a court milliner. However 
splendid may be the dress, I am certain that there never was a sweeter 
little bride to wear it than my Edith. 
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I am to go back, singularly enough, in the same ship which brought 
me to the Cape, and I shall not be sorry to shake hands again with 
honest choleric Captain Crossbill, to whom I need hardly say that I 
remitted the amount of. my debt out of the first proceeds of my 
singular inheritance. One word more. The same boat that brought 
me Edith’s first coy love-letter, and the hearty reacceptance of me as 
a son-in-law by Sir James and Lady Muirhead, also brought me an 
affectionate epistle from my uncle Major Fribbleton. ‘The old gentle- 
man rejoiced at my good fortune, looked forward to the day when I 
should buy back the family estate of Pobsworthy, and assured me that 
I had always been an immense favourite with him, as his dear sister's 
son, and that when I should come home to England no one would be 
more ready to hold out the hand of welcome than my “loving uncle, 
Egerton Grenville Fribbleton !’ 

I can very well believe it. 








Che Country Doctor. 


A WELSH SKETCH 
By ANNIE BEALE. 


Har a century ago there were primitive country towns in Wales; 
inhabited by a primitive people. Half a century hence, when balloons - 
shall have been a common means of transit, perhaps some writer may 
say the same of the country towns and people of the present day. 
Then the town-village was unpretentious in buildings and its inhabi- 
tants simple in dress. The lower classes still wore the native costume 
and spoke the native language. They were neither better nor worse 
than they are now—for human nature is ever much the same, despite 
our theories—but they were less ambitious of change. Content to be: 
born, live, and die in the same spot of earth, they desired no excursiou- 
trains to whirl them to a distance, but were happy in their ignorance 
of so-called happiness. They were satisfied with one parson, one- 
doctor, one lawyer, one shop, one hotel, and one stage-coach. 

Of these units the doctor was ever the most in request. In our- 
days of easy transit and multiplied professional men, it is hard to con- 
ceive a district of fifteen or twenty miles worked by one only; it is. 
still harder to conceive the labour of working it. There were no rail-- 
roads to carry him in a few minutes where it would take him an hour: 
to go on horseback. He had no comfortable carriage to shield him 
from the weather. The one stage-coach kept to the turnpike-road, 
and even the two wheels of his modest gig, if he were rich enough to: 
have one, could not penetrate the wilds he was compelled to traverse. 

Trefavon was such a country town, with its area of twenty miles,. 
and Doctor Jones was its one medical man. He was not a physician, 
but it mattered little to his patients whether he had or had not taken 
out his diploma; he was ever Doctor Jones to them, and known as. 
such far and near. 

Trefayon was picturesquely situated, as are most Welsh towns.. 
It derived its name—river-town—from the rapid river which sur- 
rounded the hill on which it stood, and which wound through the 
hills, glades, rocks and meads of its vicinity. The town, with its 
irregularly-built houses and narrow streets, was small, but it managed 
to receive and hold the scattered population of its monster parish on 
fair and market days, together with a due proportion of its cattle. On 
these occasions the doctor and lawyer were particularly in request. 
The parish, or district, consisted of small villages, occasional country- 
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seats, farms, cottages, huts, coal-mines, and dissenting chapels.’ There 
was then only one church in the whole parish: since, some three or 
four have been built in distant hamlets. 

Doctor Jones was expected to superintend the health of all the 
scattered dwellers in town and country of this wide neighbourhood. 
He lived in the town. Of course the‘ lawyer had the best house; the 
doctor’s ranked next. It was remarkable for no architectural beauty ; 
indeed the Grecian orders were unknown in Trefavon. A broad 
stone frontage, a good-sized door, with a window on either side, and 
three windows straight above the basement-door and windows, was its 
idea of pure Doric and Ionic. Doctor Jones supplemented the Corin- 
thian by two flights of steps, and an iron railing on each side of the 
door, mounted sideways. This inartistic dwelling commanded a grand 
view. Architecture might have felt abashed before the natural pillars 
and arches of the trees—the varied pinnacles of the hills, and the 
graceful curves of the river. 

Two glass globes of blue and green stood in one of the windows of 
this modest mansion, and indicated the surgery. Cases of instruments 
could be seen on the window-sill within. In those days a man was 
not ashamed to acknowledge that he united the professions of surgeon 
and apothecary, doctor and dentist. 

The surgery was the Chamber of Horrors of the country. Not even 
the radiant face, portly form, and cheery manner of the Doctor, or the 
broad grin, white apron, and sounding pestle of his nephew, the appren- 
tice, could disenchant the in-comers. Madame Tussaud’s celebrated 
room of departed blood-shedders was cheerful in comparison with this 
inquisitorial rack of living victims. It was lined with shelves, holding 
bottles of every nauseous compound, and extract of every medicinal 
herb and metal then known. Large bottles and small bottles; red, 
green, pink, blue, yellow, brown, black bottles; bottles labelled with 
appalling Latin words, the root of which was far below the reach of 
the patients’ spade, and almost too deep for the Doctor’s. He was not 
a profound scholar, albeit a practical practitioner. The mantelpiece 
was adorned with skulls, bones, teeth, and bottles of spiritualised 
diseases. Doctor Jones did not share his patients’ horror at these 
specimens of the human frame, preserved in spirits. He pointed them 
out exultingly, as the result of his operation on Mr. or Mrs. So-and- 
So. The cupboard, usually ajar, contained empty bottles, pill-boxes 
by the gross, paper, and various odds and ends. On the counter were 
ledgers, pestle-and-mortars, pills, draughts, and powders in course of 
preparation, and 'a jar full of sweets for good children! On the 
window-sill stood a wide-mouthed, sickly-looking basin, a doubtful- 
hued towel, rolls of bandage, knives, scissors, lancets, and instruments 
for tooth-drawing. These latter had been apparently made in the 
days when there were giants on the earth, being much too large for 
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the mouths of our puny, degenerate race. Pain-driven man will 
endure as much torture as persecution or superstition-driven man. 
Thumb-screws and pincers were scarcely more terrific than those 
gigantic implements. Dental surgery, as the art is now grandilo- 
quently called, was in its infancy. The apothecary and blacksmith 
were equally artists. If the one was not at hand the other was ever 
at his forge, ready to hammer on a horseshoe or hammer out a tooth, 
as occasion required. 

Dr. Jones rejoiced in his surgery. He rubbed his hands pleasantly 
over patients and pill-boxes—dolour and drugs. He seldom quite 
lost his temper. When he did it was due to some rival in his profes- 
sion, or disregard of his prescriptions. He hated quacks and dental 
blacksmiths. Woe to the man or woman who frequented either ; woe, 
also, to the patient who would not swallow his drugs. He had a con- 
science, he said, and did not choose to be paid for wasted medicine. 
But he had not often to complain of this. Generally, he could not 
send medicine enough, and the cure was measured by the empty 
bottles, for a cure was no cure if cupboard and mantelshelf were not 
full of them. ‘“ They would swallow me whole, if I were a compendium 
of bottles and pill-boxes,” he would declare. 

And there was no homeopathy then. Globules and pillules were 
unknown. Doses were doses —pills were pills — draughts were 
draughts! Doctor Jones's system was all-opathic in its widest sense, 
for the usual medical practice of those times was truly conservative. 
The transition period was beginning in the towns, but had not reached 
the country. One, two, or three huge calomel or blue pills at night, 
followed in the morning by half a pint of that nauseous mixture 
called a black draught, was ever the preliminary stage of doctoring. 
Doctor Jones even administered calomel at the earliest dawn of exist- 
ence, declaring that a dose of calomel powder prepared a new-born 
baby for his start in life, and he never lost a baby! Doubtless 
calomel, with its attendant salivation, has often ended the course. But 
even his doses had their limits, known only to himself and one or two 
cynical confidants. To these he would say, with a certain dry humour: 
“ Of course, we have bread pills rolled in magnesia and flavoured with 
aloes for the dyspeptic; coloured waters, acidulated, embittered, or 
sweetened to taste for the nervous, who will swallow your pharma- 
copeeia and crave for more; pick-me-ups of peppermint-water, ether, 
spice and ammonia for the old women, who drink ‘em as cordially as 
your fine ladies do their drops o’ brandy; and gentle stimulants for 
the babies. The mothers will have ’em just as they have their own 
caudle of beer and gin. You must humour the women. Poor souls! 
the men try ’em badly enough; the doctor must have some 
compassion.” 

But kind-hearted, choleric Doctor Jones was himself the humoured, 
2c2 
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not the humourer. His wife never crossed him, and he had no 
children either to vex or please him. Mrs. Jones the Doctor as she 
was called to distinguish her from all the other Joneses who ruled that 
land, was a very Enid of submission and obedience. ‘There was bus 
one perfect man and one infallible doctor in the world for her—the 
Doctor par ewcellence. Still she was wont to say that he never 
doctored her. If she asked for medicine, or rallied him with the one 
proverb she knew by heart, “ Shoemakers’ wives go the worst shod, 
my dear,” he told her, that as she belonged to him, he thought it his 
duty to experiment upon her, and see how long human nature would 
last without drugs. In her case it wore well, for she outlived her 
husband, and continued his experiment on herself until she was 
between eighty and ninety. 

As Doctor Jones did not belong to himself, but to his wife, he did 
not venture to make this trial on his own constitution. No man so 
nervous as your doctor, when his own framework trembles. If he was 
threatened with illness, his surgery did not hold remedies enough for 
him, and his wife was at her wit’s end. Happily, however, he was a 
hale man until he was sixty, and retained his bloom. His cheek was 
ruddy and his step light. Happily, indeed! for a night rarely passed 
in which he was not aroused by the surgery bell. He never lingered 
for “a little more folding of the hands in sleep,” but was soon up 
and at the door. Mrs. Jones the Doctor slept well. “Bell again, 
my dear!” was the extent of her sympathy. “Bless her, how she 
snores!” the doctor’s rejoinder. 

He never called up the maid-of-all work or the boy. He considered 
that he did his business best himself. The boon of lucifer matches 
was not granted to the world in his early days, and he lighted his candle 
at the now obsolete tinder-box. It took him time and patience to 
strike the iron against the flint till the spark fell and kindled the 
flame. We must bear the Bad till the Better comes. Let us be 
thankful for lucifers, and to the thirty thousand poor fabricators of the 
same, who gallantly resisted the tax on their dangerously useful wares. 
Then the doctor lighted his own fire, boiled his own kettle, and made 
his own tea. He saddled his horse by lanthorn-light, and very dull 
light it was. No gas in Trefavon; no petroline, paraffine, gazoline, 
or any other subtle zne to make day in night. 

One friend always awaited him—his dog, Jumper. Whatever 
the night, he leaped before the horse or trotted behind him. And 
what nights those three passed together! Sometimes they plunged at 
once into Erebus, and had to find their way by instinct: at others the 
moon smiled or the stars blinked on them in their ceaseless watch. 
Sometimes they were met by torrents of rain, or mountain mists 
denser than the rain ; at others by blinding snow. They frequently 
came to a standstill amid pathless wilds, Having breasted the 
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storm up the hills, and turned in upon the downs, the weight of fog 
would fall so heavily that progress seemed impossible, and all pathway 
Jost. Dr. Jones had no redress but the instinct either of his horse or 
dog, and if this failed he must bide till morning where he was. He 
had seen sights that would have dazzled the eyes and roused the soul 
of the poet. Mists rolling up the mountain and slowly melting at its 
summit, disclosing the sunrise behind—storms suddenly ceasing, and 
the rainbows catching up their skirts and measuring the heavens with 
their span; dark nights aflame with lightning ; iron-weighted clouds 
dashing in thunder. 

With the severer alternated the gentler phases of nature. He 
could tell of golden sunsets by the river—of rosy clouds tinting the 
woodlands—of mountain streams rushing into cataracts, or bubbling 
into brooks through ravines or meadows—of woods of primeval trees 
checkered with sunbeams and carpeted with blue-bells—of hills 
goldened with gorse, or purpled with autumn-tinted bracken—of 
hedgerows clothed in hawthorn or honeysuckle, and fringed with 
primroses. 

Through these harsh horrors or gentle glories of Nature the trio 
passed to scenes of misery and pain. It was well that the Doctor's 
cheerful spirit could find and give amusement out of much that seemed 
low and sordid. His tales of poverty and suffering were always 
relieved by anecdotes touched, at least, by humour. Perhaps his 
night-ride might bring him to a hamlet or colliery amongst the hills 
in the morning. Having, may be, brought a human creature into 
life, or delayed a soul on its passage to eternity, he would be hailed 
to visit all the sick of the district. There were ever some old patients 
whose normal state was illness. To these the sight of his face was as 
good as medicine ; and the certainty that his capacious pockets con- 
tained curatives, better still. Going from one to the other of these, 
he was greeted by “ Hach, Doctor Jones bach! I thought you were 
never coming again. I haven’t been seeing you these six months.” 
And he was speeded on his way equally by “Hach! Doctor bach ! 
God Almighty will pay you, for I never can.” These he called “ God 
Almighty’s patients,” because he never got any money by them. 

One old woman, whom he visited periodically, was more than a 
hundred years old. He had to search for her in a large cupboard 
bedstead, where she lay day and night, deep in all the flannels of all 
the penny clubs of the neighbourhood, and in which children, grand- 
children, or great-grandchildren, as need was, dived for slumber. 
Another could with difficulty be persuaded to go to bed at all. There 
was one old man in this hamlet who always managed to be ill when 
the Doctor appeared. He usually found him with his head swathed 
tightly in red cotton handkerchiefs, and his hands folded across his 
stomach. “Well, Shon, what’s the matter to-day? Why is your 
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head tied up?” was the systematic question. “Oh, Doctor, I’ve got 
the colic shocking!” was the reply. Whatever the disease—rheu- 
matism or fever, cold or cholic—the head was sure to be the first 
member secured. 

Here was also a woman said by her neighbours to be “ by the head,” 
because she had her “fancies.” Doctor Jones never passed her by. 
“She has nerves, poor soul; and she can’t help herself. Poor people 
have no business with nerves, they can’t afford ’em,” he said. ‘“ Ach! 
Doctor, I am glad. Come you here, and see. Don’t you be for- 
getting,” said Pal. The Doctor had to examine a large pillow-case, 
and to nod his head approvingly. “Fuller and fuller, Pal fach !” he 
would say, admiringly. The pillow-case contained all the hair, parings 
of nails, teeth, and bits of bone that had left Pal’s person during her 
lifetime. She preserved them religiously, and had extracted a promise 
from the Doctor and her husband that they should be buried with 
her. This was duly fulfilled, and the strange pillow placed under her 
head in her coffin. 

On his way homewards from this hamlet, the Doctor passed a 
smithy. The smith was a rival dentist, and Dr. Jones hated him 
accordingly. He was, occasionally, witness of his practice ; and one 
day, in particular, had the pleasure of a triumph. He heard terrific 
cries as he approached the forge, and, galloping towards it, saw the 
smith, hammer in hand, operating on a man who was sitting on the 
ground. The smith held the man’s head between his knees, tight as 
in a vice. Just as the Doctor rode up, crash went the tooth. 
“There !” cried the smith, exultant. “ For the Lord’s sake, Doctor !” 
shrieked the man, spitting out the tooth broken from the root, and 
staggering up to Doctor Jones. “If you will go tosmiths and quacks 
you must take the consequences,” said the Doctor, glancing into his 
mouth. “You've done for him, Griffey Smith! You've broken his 
jaw. Confound your tools!” “Yours ’ont get into the mouth no- 
how,” growled the smith. “You'll come to me next time!” said the 
Doctor, riding off, followed by the cries of the man. This was acci- 
dental surgery, as a wag said the other day. 

Doctor Jones generally got home to dinner. Even then he found 
patients, messages, and notes awaiting him. Mrs. Jones the Doctor 
kept his dinner hot, and gave it him in comfort, whatever her draw- 
backs. While he was eating it she told him the news. Perhaps a 
grateful patient had paid him in kind, and a present of poultry or 
poached game had arrived. This was often the only return he had 
for labour and thought. He was satisfied if it came from the poor, 
but he grumbled at the tardy payment of the rich, for a doctor is ever 
the first called, and the last paid. 

Mrs. Jones, though a yielding wife, was obstinate on one point. 
She would not allow her husband to be disturbed immediately after 
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dinner, when he was sipping his glass of hot whisky-and-water, 
reading the news, and napping. ‘The maid-of-all-work was wont to 
whisper to visitors at that hour, “They're at grog.” Mrs. Jones's 
“ drawing-room alcoholism” consisted of a wineglass of the aforesaid 
mixture, poured from the Doctor's tumbler. She never exceeded it, 
and was long in yielding to the importunities of her husband to drink 
even this modest portion. Gentlemen were the drinkers in those days; 
the reputation of the ladies was unblemished. 

The half hour sacred to domestic bliss and whisky over, the Doctor 
was at work again. He began his afternoon by visiting his patients: 
in the town. Amongst these was the lawyer's wife. She, like Pal,. 
was a life-long nervous invalid, and he humoured her, much to the- 
annoyance of Jenkins, the lawyer. The Doctor would say that Jen- 
kins got his six-and-eightpences easily, and that he considered himself 
entitled to half of them, because, if he didn’t keep the poor fools alive 
who paid him, he would not have been the rich man he was. Jenkins. 
got his money by draining his clients ; he got his by drenching Mrs. 
Jenkins. 

A few more well-to-do sick people; then the parish poor. There 
was no union, but the paupers grumbled then as now, so did the rate- 
payers, so did the doctor, for he had a great deal of work and very 
small pay. However, the poor were fond of him, and mingled their 
groans with blessings. A hard-hearted doctor is as rare as a soft- 
hearted usurer. Dr. Jones’s heart thumped all the coin out of his 
waistcoat pocket when he was amongst the poor; and Mrs. Jones 
sometimes emptied it before he left home, lest they should themselves 
become paupers. Andnowonder. Now it wasa case of consumption, 
that scourge of a damp climate. Perhaps he found the young sufferer 
in a house through the walls and roof of which the wet penetrated, 
protected alone by the cupboard-bed or settle from the oozing moisture. 
Or it was rheumatism, also the chronic result of humidity; and he 
came upon the aged, bent with pain and cowering over the fire, their 
feet on the damp mud floor. The Doctor had a kindly word and a 
coin for all, except those who were ill from drunkenness, and the 
were many. He generally refused to attend the drunkard, but there 
were cases when he was compelled to depart from his rule. He used 
to tell of one such, in which he was himself accused of being the 
culprit. 

There was a well-to-do farmer living amongst the hills, who had never 
been known to return home from market sober. Doctor Jones knew 
him well, and he and his horse always found a welcome and a good feed at 
the Hill Farm. The Doctor never failed to lecture the farmer on his 
evil propensity, and received a promise each successive Saturday of 
amendment, generally accompanied by the words, “ Everybody talks 
of the farmer’s drinking—the farmer’s drinking ; but nobody talks of 
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the farmer's thirst!” One Saturday the farmer fell from his horse 
and broke his leg. The Doctor was sent for, and was greeted by his 
patient with reproaches. 

“ This is your fault, Doctor. I took your advice, and came home 
as sober as an old heifer. ‘The first time and the last. My little 
mare, she knows my ways when I'm heavyish, but when I’m light she 
don’t understand me at all. She’s used to see when I saw, and saw 
when I see. See-saw like ; and she'll go from one side of the road to 
the other quite natural. To-day I wanted to go straight—set me up, 
indeed! and says she, ‘ This isn’t my master,’ turns up her heels, and 
tumbles me over her head. Set you my leg, Doctor, and I promise 
never to deceive her again.” 

The leg was set, and the farmer kept his word. 

So between laughter and tears, scolding and suffering, the Doctor 
went his rounds, through mud and mire, over hedges and ditches, 
up mountain paths and down pathless mountains, followed by Jumper, 
and helped on by a good stick. He usually went on foot of an after- 
noon to give his horse a rest. 

Of course he had his aristocratic patients. These he visited when- 
ever they sent for him, at morn, eve, or midnight, as in duty bound. 
On these occasions he and his horse looked their smartest; but he 
always said that your lordship or squireship never treated a surgeon 
as a gentleman. A physician might be so honoured, but not the 
*pothecary. For his part he preferred attending the farmocracy 
or tradeocracy to the aristocracy. ‘This was his peculiar joke and 
fancy. In these days he would have been a sad radical, and all for 
levelling-up, as it is called. 

The Doctor reached home again, if possible, for the warm, cozy tea. 
Here Mrs. Jones the Doctor was once more regnant. The tea-table 
was sacred, and the maid-of-all-work whispered more discreetly than 
before, “ They’re at tea ;” so the zmpatient patient waited. The social 
meal over, there were medicines to be made up, bottles to be labelled, 
notes to be answered, accounts to be seen to. Then Mrs. Jones, 
Doctor, would propose a rubber, either at home or abroad. As all good 
wives should, she humoured her husband’s innocent tastes, and had 
arranged the quartette beforehand. The Doctor soon forgot his graver 
cares in the excitement of long whist. Happily, short whist was not 
known in Trefayon. He and Mrs. Jenkins the Lawyer would have 
been deprived of their supreme joy if it had been. To exclaim “ Six 
by cards and four by honours, a slam, upon my word!” was their aim 
and reward, for they never played for money. But even into this 
temporary elysium sickness or death would penetrate. With four by 
honours in his hand the Doctor was often summoned from the whist- 
table, and his laborious day ended by renewed labour. 

At such times he rarely got back to supper, and a curt message to 
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his wife to say that some one was in danger, or dying, broke up the 
whist-party. Sometimes he was detained all night; at others he only 
returned home, weary and chilled, to get a few hours’ rest before 
resuming the work and responsibility of his hard, ill-rewarded life. 

Ill-rewarded ? No. It is true that he made no fortune; that he 
ended his career in the modest house where he had begun it; that 
his books were full of unsettled ‘accounts. But when his turn came 
to fall sick and to suffer grievous pain, he began to reap as he had 
sown. Friends, neighbours, patients, brother doctors from afar, flocked 
around him. He was, indeed, “paid in kind.” He who had spent or 
given away the small wages of his day as he earned them, had them 
returned to him a hundredfold. Every luxury of every season was 
brought to him. Wine, fruit, game, from the rich; poultry, milk, 
eggs, vegetables, from the middle-class and poor. The good and useful 
are ever appreciated when too late, and all ranks tried to keep the 
Doctor alive—for what could they do without him ? 

They succeeded for a time. He rallied more than once, and 
struggled to return to his duties; but Death spares neither patient nor 
doctor ; he is an indiscriminsting leveller, only he “levels down.” The 
Doctor had met him alrsost daily for many years in other people’s 
houses; now he knocked at his own door. His constant question, 
while hourly witnessing pain and privation, had been, ‘“ Why are we 
sent here?” He answered it himself at last: “To pass from life, 
through penitence, to death—then immortality ;” for to him, as to 
thousands, suffering induced faith. Strange as it may seem, he 
frequently prayed for forgiveness for neglect of Christ’s poor. His 
wife and friends believed that he had never neglected them; but he 
knew his own heart best, and doubtless he was forgiven. 
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fjans Schnaps’ Spy-Glass. 


By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 





Art one time I knew, at Mayence, an honest apothecary, named Hans 
Schnaps. The door of his shop opened on to the Thiermack, and was 
surmounted by a sign-board, the panels of which were ornamented 
with the caduceus of Mercury and the serpentaria of Esculapius. As 
to Hans Schnaps himself, instead of attending to his business, he 
strolled about the streets, carrying a big spy-glass under his arm, and 
leaving his drugs to the care of a couple of youths in his employ. 

He was a singular personage, with a long nose, grey eyes, and 
mocking lips. From the look of his wide-brimmed felt hat, his great 
coat of reddish drugget, and his beard trimmed into a point, you 
might have taken him for a Flemish painter. 

I sometimes met him at the tavern of the Pot de Tabac, on the 
Zeil, where we played together a game of youcker, or chatted about 
the weather. Schnaps never felt called on to give me any informa- 
tion on the subject of his occupations, and I saw no necessity for 
enlightening him on the subject of mine ; it was, in fact, a matter of 
little or no importance to either. 

One day, Burgomaster Zacharias said to me: 

“Doctor Bénédum, you associate with a certain Hans Schnaps.” 


“Quite true, burgomaster ; we meet pretty frequently.” 
“That Schnaps is a madman.” 


“T’ve never noticed it.” 

“Nothing is more positive ; instead of attending to his business, he 
goes gadding about, with a spy-glass under his arm, stopping here and 
there; in short, losing his time and his customers.” 

“That's his affair, burgomaster ; what would you have me do in it ?” 
“ But he makes his wife unhappy,” urged the burgomaster. 
“What! is he married ?” 


“Yes, to the daughter of a draper, a very worthy and well-to-do 


” 


man. 

“So much the better; Schnaps will come in for some of his father- 
in-law’s money.” 

“Yes; but he'll soon see the end of it.” 

“ With his spy-glass ?”’ 

“No; but with his experiments. Imagine, doctor,—he’s established 
himself in his cellar, and fabricates there the deuce only knows what. 
If, by chance, you throw a look through the grating, you find his spy- 
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glass levelled at you; Schnaps eyes you with a roar of laughter—and 
when noon comes, his wife is always obliged to call out to him at least 
four times: ‘ Hans! Hans! the soup is ready!” 

“Poor woman, she is very much to be pitied !” 

The burgomaster suspected that I was making fun of him, but he 
pretended not to see it, and proposed that we should share a pot of beer 
together. I accepted his invitation, and we talked of other matters. 

These odd revelations, however, did not the less take hold of my 
attention. What the deuce was Schnaps about in his cellar? What 
was the meaning of the spy-glass levelled at the grating? Was it a 
joke, or really some serious experiment? All this kept running in my 
head, and, a few days later, I went to the shop for the express purpose 
of finding out what I could. It was about nine o'clock, Madame 
Schnaps, a dry and nervous little woman, with dull eyes, features 
generally insignificant and ill put together, and cap set awry upon her 
head—one of those beings who, without speaking a word, contrive to 
suggest the idea that they are victims—Madame Schnaps received me 
behind the counter. 

“Dear madame,” I said to her, bowing graciously, with lifted hat, 
“ Dear madame, where can I find your husband, Monsieur Schnaps ?” 

“Tn the cellar,” she answered, with a pointed smile. 

“So early !” 

The excellent creature appeared charmed by my manner, and 
raising her eyes directed me to a door on the left. 

I hastened along the passage, and succeeded, after a good deal of 
stumbling on the dark stairs, in reaching the stone-paved floor of the 
laboratory. 

It was really a cellar, but high, wide, spacious, and perfectly dry ; 
filled with gigantic telescopes, mirrors of all kinds—flat, spherical, 
parabolical—prisms, crystals, and burning-glasses, mounted on tripod 
stands; in short, the whole apparatus of an optician. 

Hans Schnaps turned in surprise on hearing me descending. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he cried, “ it’s you, Dr. Binédum! Glad to see 
you.” 

He came towards me with open arms. But, stretching forth my 
hand with a tragic gesture— 

“Halt! halt!” I cried; “stop a moment, before we indulge in 
familiarities! I come on behalf of the burgomaster to feel your 
pulse !” 

He gravely held out his arm to me; I placed my thumb on the 
artery, and, speaking in a thoughtful tone and with pouted lip, I 
said : 

“Aha! you are not so ill as they say.” 

“Til!” he cried. 

“No; you are not yet wholly out of your wits.” 
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These words sent him off into such fits of laughter that Madame 
Schnaps leaned over the stairs, and peered down into the cellar with 
wondering eyes. 

“Sophia! Sophia!” cried the apothecary, “ha! ha! ha! Do you 
know what they say of me? Ha! ha! ha! They say I am out of 
my wits !” 

His wife made a grimace, and hurried away without answering. 

Becoming a little more calm, Hans Schnaps said to me: 

“Take a seat, Dr. Bénédum, and tell me what has procured me the 
honour of this visit?” 

He placed an arm-chair for me, and seated himself on the box of a 
daguerreotype apparatus, his long grasshopper legs sprawled wide 
apart, his elbows on his knees, and his pointed beard drawn out 
between his bony fingers. 

His was truly a strange physiognomy, seen by the dim light 
admitted by the cellar-grating,—and the vague gleams that faded into 
shadow amid the thousand optical instruments added to the singularity 
of the scene. 

I simply related to him the conversation I had had with the burgo- 
master, and Schnaps, far from becoming angry, burst into new peals 
of laughter. 

“That animal of a burgomaster,” he cried, “for whom I have just 
invented a new kind of syringe ?—a superb discovery, doctor! And— 
ha! ha! Observe that spy-glass; it’s the famous Schnaps’ syringe, 
unique of its kind! With this wonderful instrument I am able to 
accomplish what has never before been possible—to syringe the brains 
of idiots, imbeciles, eré¢ins, and burgomasters generally! I pour into 
the body of the pump a decoction of Voltaire, Shakespeare, or Father 
Malebranche ; I delicately introduce into your eye the small end of 
the instrument—I press, and, crack !—you are filled with good sense, 
poetry, or metaphysics !” 

“ Aha! my dear friend,” I said, “an excellent joke.” 

“ Joke!—not the least in the world. You are much too sensible, 
Doctor Bénédum, not to know that our opinions depend upon our 
point of view: a miserable beggar, without fire or shelter, covered with 
rags, and with only a dunghill to lie upon, sees things in a light very 
different from that in which a nabob looks on them ;—social order to 
him appears detestable, laws absurd.” 

“ Doubtless, but >—— 

“ But,” interrupted Schnaps, “seat the fellow at a splendid table, in 
@ beautiful house, surround him with odoriferous flowers and pretty 
women in magnificent dresses, feed him on the daintiest dishes, let 
him drink Johannisberg, and place behind his chair a dozen lacqueys, 
who call him monseigneur, highness, most eminent, &c. ; he'll find 
that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds; social order 
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will appear to him magnificent, and he will proclaim our laws master- 
pieces of human wisdom.” 

“ Agreed, my dear Schnaps, agreed; what you now say is the 
history of humanity ; we all look at things through the great or small 
end of the spy-glass, as it may happen. But what the deuce are you 
driving at ?” 

“ Ah!” cried the apothecary, “ it’s very simple. From the moment 
that all depends on our point of view, the question of happiness is 
reduced to always finding the point of view that is the most agreeable 
—and that is precisely the merit of my discovery. Judge for 
yourself.” 

He handed me his spy-glass ; I applied it to my eye, and could not 
refrain from uttering a cry of admiration. I saw myself President of 
the Scientific Society of Berlin, plump, ruddy, and hearty, decorated 
with the Orders of Merit, of the Black Eagle, of the Brown Eagle, 
of the Red Eagle, of the Legion of Honour, of the Garter, and others 
besides. I held the bell, and called people to order. Through the 
windows of the amphitheatre I saw my two-horse caleche and my 
footman bedizened with lace. Further off, I saw my mistress, a 
premiere danseuse, captivated by my charms, walking under the 
lindens, a parasol in her hand—and I said to myself, “‘ Bénédum! 
. Bénédum! Fortunate being! sublime genius! great man!” 

A burst of ironical laughter drew me from this profound contem- 
plation. I lowered the spy-glass and found myself in the cellar, 
in front of the apothecary, who was watching me, his little malicious 
eyes wrinkled to his ears. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “ what do you think of that ?”’ 

“ Oh, my dear Schnaps,” I exclaimed, “let me have it !” 

* A good joke!” he cried; “ you forget that it cost me ten years 
labour to make it. With this spy-glass the universe belongs to me, after 
a manner; I can see my wife, young, pretty, prepossessing; I am 
always gay, laughing, and contented. This spy-glass lifts me above 
the most powerful monarchs of the world; renders me richer than 
Croesus, more omnipotent than Xerxes; I would not lose it for the 
world! That is not all: with this spy-glass I can give myself 
injected doses of good sense, poetry, or metaphysics, according to the 
requirements of my temperament.” 

“ But, in the name of heaven, Schnaps,” I replied, transported with 
enthusiasm, “ how did you make this sublime discovery ?” 

“Tt is not so marvellous as you believe,” he said, laughing ; “ it is 
nothing more nor less than a kaleidoscope, but a kaleidoscope of a new 
kind: instead of allowing flowers and bits of glass to fall at hazard, 
it draws them together in a natural order. In other terms, it is @ 
combination of the telescope and the daguerreotype, two instruments 
which nature herself has united in our hands.” 
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At this ‘moment he took out of his pocket a small snuff-box, and 
slowly inhaled a pinch, as if to collect himself, and then continued : 

“For three years I tried to fix the solar spectrum on a copper- 
plate. To this end I employed chloride of silver, bitumen of Judea 
plunged in oil of lavender and petroleum, iodide of silver, bromide of 
lime, solid and fluid; in short, all imaginable chemical combinations, 
without obtaining any decisive result. One evening, under the influ- 
ence of a more sensitive composition, red, orange, and violet light 
appeared to fix itself; the plate took, vaguely, the tints of the iris. I 
was forming the best opinion of it, when my dear spouse, according to 
her immemorial custom, cried out: ‘ Hans! the soup is getting cold! 
Hans! the soup is getting cold! Hans! Hans! Hans! Hans! 
the soup is getting cold! The soup is getting cold!’ These cries 
rasped my nerves. Whether I would or not, I was obliged to 
interrupt my experiment. I placed the copper-plate on the jut 
of the wall you see over there, and which served me to stand a 


candle on; that done, I went upstairs and quietly seated myself 
at table.” 


« And what did you say to your wife ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ In your place, I should have wrung her neck.” 

The apothecary smiled slily. . 

“ That same night,” he replied, “ after supper, I went down again 
into the laboratory. Fatigue and weariness of mind forbade my con- 
tinuing my labour ; I sat down in that arm-chair and fell asleep. On 
awaking, at one o'clock in the morning, I saw that the candle had gone 
out; but the rays of a star broke through the grating, and reflected 
themselves on the metallic plate at the far end of the cellar. While 
my attention was fixed on this luminous spot, I was thinking of my 
wife; I felt impelled to correct her; a thousand little home-discomforts 
passed through my head ; but at length, tired of these reflections, I 
fell off to sleep again. The next day all was forgotten till, happening 
to cast my eyes on the plate, I saw there—what ?—my dream of the 
past night imprinted on it with striking truthfulness: my wife, the 
dining-room, the clock on the chimney, the windows at the back, the 
little yard beyond—my household interior to the smallest details. 
Only fancy played in the scene to a certain extent: I was about to 
administer correction to Madame Schnaps! 
* “Tmagine my enthusiasm. I speedily conceived my spy-glass. I 
comprehended that the brain of man is like the eye of the fly, an 
optical instrument with a thousand facets; that whatever is reflected 
in it may come from it by refraction, and imprint itself upon a 
chemical substance, the secret of which I had discovered. 

“ Thus, dear Doctor, all your passions, all your desires, all your 
thoughts, form themselves in this spy-glass. You improvise better by 
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a look than by speech, you materialise instantaneously the intellectual 
world moving within your mind.” 

This discovery appeared to me miraculous. 

“ Master Schnaps—extraordinary man!” I cried, “ suffer me to 
embrace you. Greater than the pyramid of Cheops, your memory 
will descend through the coming ages, and shine in the future like 
a star of the first magnitude. But I beg of you to enlighten me on 
one point. How can you inject doses of philosophy, or of any other 
science ?” 

“Tn this manner,” replied Schnaps, highly flattered by my com- 
pliments: “but, first, allow me to place before you some general 
considerations of the highest interest. You may have remarked, 
Dr. Bénédum, that great philosophers, great mathematicians, great 
poets, and generally all great ideologists, end miserably. Scoffed at 
during their lives, dishonoured, despised, and sometimes even hunted 
like wild beasts, they become, after their death, the prey of a certain 
class of individuals known under the name of practical men. A great 
deal of beautiful sentiment has been written, during the last three 
thousand years, against this usage of genius by mediocrity ; but that 
does not prevent things going on, at the present time, exactly as they 
went on in the days of Homer, Pythagoras, Socrates, and many other 
celebrated ideologists: ‘they persecute, they kill them,’ sate to make 
for themselves reputations, and to coin money out of their discoveries ! 
All this is passably melancholy and distressing, I admit, Doctor; but 
at bottom nothing is more simple, and I will even say more natural. 
For an idea to succeed in this world, it must have the support of the 
masses. Now the masses, who don’t know how to raise themselves to 
the light of the pure ideal, admirably understand the ideal materialised, 
that is to say, fact. This is the sole source of the pretended power of 
practical men over ideologues. Those fellows are rich, powerful; they 
govern the world, statues are erected to them. Why ?—because they 
set it down to imbecility that any poor devil of a great man should 
ever die of hunger in a garret. Is that true, yes or no?” 

“It’s positive, Master Schnaps.” 

“Well,” continued the apothecary, with an ironical smile, “my spy- 
glass will suppress the practical men and restore to the ideologues the 
superiority"which is their due; it will materialise ideas, and put them 
in direct communication with the masses! Let us suppose, for example, 
that I wish to take a lavement of metaphysics ; I apply my eye to the 
lens. You read Kant to me, and in the proportion and to the extent 
to which I hear you, and his reasoning enters my head, will it pass 
forth from my eyes, and print itself upon the prepared plate; it will 
materialise itself, take bodily form ; I see it, it is real, positive; I can 
have no doubt of its existence, since it is recognised by my senses; and 
this result is obtained by my layement.” 
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While Schnaps was. explaining to me this great mystery, a furious 
desire to possess the spy-glass seized on me. 

“ My dear friend,” I said to him, “I hope you will make several of 
these spy-glasses. Such a discovery belongs to entire humanity.” 

“To humanity!” he cried; “I should like to know what humanity 
has done for me! It has treated me as a madman, it has compelled 
me to live with an insupportable wife, it would have left me to die of 
starvation, like so many other inventors, if I had not had the resource 
of selling it drugs.” 

“But you will obtain public consideration—universal esteem and 
admiration.” . 

“ What do I care for the admiration of a heap of idiots?” cried the 
apothecary. “Take away from them the discoveries of Guttenburg, 
Galileo, Newton, and Volta, and there would be nothing left but a troop 
of asses on their knees before a sabre. The admiration of such people! 
No, no! Let humanity make spy-glasses for itself, I shall keep mine 
and use it for my own satisfaction.” 

I was indignant at such selfishness. 

“Master Schnaps,” I replied, repressing my anger, “ permit me to 
tell you that your reasoning is absurd. You make sublime spy-glasses 
—very good ; but others cultivate the land, sow, reap, grind the grain 
for us, and bring bread to our houses; others make medicines, others 
clothes and shoes others procure for us wine, beer, tobacco, none of 
which things you disdain. We are all bound one to the other, Master 
Schnaps; therefore ”—— 

While I was developing this thesis, the apothecary looked at me 
through his spy-glass. 

“Aha!” he cried, interrupting me, “I see what you want. You 
care very little for humanity. What you want is my spy-glass; but 
you shan’t have it. Ha! ha! ha!” 

On this he shut it up like a spring-hat, placed it in a box, which he 
carefully locked, then, turning to me with a bantering air, said: 

“You'll not put that up to your nose any more. That will bea 
lesson to you, and teach you, for the future, not to play the hypocrite 
and preach the Gospel for your own profit. You're a sly” dog, 
Dr. Bénédum—a philanthropist! I don’t like people of that kind. 
Oblige me by departing by the way you came.” 

The blood mounted to my face. I felt a terribly strong” desire to 
chastise Hans Schnaps, who watched me with a cunning expression in 
his eyes, and insolently pointed to the door; but I all at once recol- 
lected that the two boys in the shop above were a pair. of thick-set 
fellows, and prudently retired. 

Since then I removed from Mayence to come and live in Nuremberg, 
and for nearly two years have not seen Hans Schnaps. I think he still 
goes about the streets in his rusty coat, with his spy-glass under his 
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arm ; at least, so Burgomaster Zacharias recently told me in a letter, 
and I have no doubt of the fact. 


What a pity that such a magnificent secret should be in the hanis | 
of such a fool! 


A thing strange and worthy of remark is, that men of good sense 
have never invented anything; it is the fools who, up to the present 
time, have made all the great discoveries. 
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Marie Antoinette, 
“THE NIOBE OF MONARCHY.” 


By tHe AvutHor oF “MADAME ROLAND,” ETC. 


By the iron hand alone has France been or ever can be ruled ; exchange 
the iron hand for one of flesh and blood, and she plunges and rears like 
a restive horse beneath a timid grasp—and crushes it. 

Fickle and ungrateful as the Athenians, cruel and bloodthirsty as 
the Romans, the Paris mob respects no power but the power that can 
destroy it. The liberty it thirsts for is the liberty of the savage—the 
liberty to kill and destroy. It ever tramples upon the fallen, and licks 
the hand of the conqueror. One day it shouts “ Vive la Commune!” 
tugs at the Vendome Column, and fires the city. The next day its 
ery is, “A bas la Commune!” and “ Vive” anything or anybody 
that happens to be uppermost, and is more eager than the Versaillists 
themselves to hunt down and butcher the Communists, whom, at the 
slightest sign of successful reaction, it would hug and shout for as 
lustily as ever. Freedom to it is like alcohol to a confirmed drunkard— 
a moderate, wholesome quantity serving only to create a raging thirst, 
and plunge it into excess and intoxication—and in its delirium it rends 
its benefactor. Louis XVI., the most gentle and humane of kings, . 
was made the scapegoat of all the oppressions of his predecessors. 
Upon the innocent head of Marie Antoinette fell the retribution 
evoked by the Montespans, the Pompadours, and the Du Barrys, 

On the 2nd day of November, 1755, occurred the terrible earth- 
quake that engulfed Lisbon, and thousands of human beings. On 
that same day Marie Antoinette was born. Evil portents began with 
her birth and followed her through life. 

The 16th of May, 1770, is a féte-day through the length and 
breadth of France. It is the marriage-day of the Dauphin with the 
daughter of Marie Thérése of Austria. She is exquisitely beautiful, 
only fifteen, yet a mistress of every accomplishment: a proficient in 
French, English, Italian, Latin, drawing, music, dancing. From 
Strasburg to Compi¢gne her progress has been marked by one con- 
tinuous féte; her eyes have looked upon nought but smiling faces, 
holiday attire, and roadways strewed with flowers; no harsher sounds 
have rung in her ears than the peal of the bells or the few de joie, 
while every breeze wafted shouts of welcome and words of devotion. 
At Compiégne she has been met by Louis XY. and her future husband, 
and by them conducted amid even greater rejoicings to Versailles. 


. 
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These festivities will cost over 20,000,000 francs. Happy bride, to 
be the object of so much homage; happier bridegroom, to be the pos- 
sessor of so much loveliness! Surely Fortune has emptied her cornu- 
copia over the cradles of both! Where is the seer whose eyes can 
penetrate the depths of the future and see the shadowy form of the 
“Red Mokanna” stalking behind her—the glittering axe hovering 
above her neck, and foresee the hour when the poorest outcast—whose 
bed is the stones, and whose meal is the crust out of the gutter—would 
not change places with the beauteous Queen of France? “Call no one 
happy until he has passed over the last day of his life,” said the old 
Greek philosopher. What profound wisdom is in those words! 

Magnificent are the wedding preparations at Versailles; all the 
pomp and luxury of the Court are there. The morning has been fine 
and bright, but, while the wedding party is gathering, dark threatening 
clouds begin to sail across the sky ; the growl of the thunder is heard, 
and the large drops patter upon the leaves. Darker and darker grow 
the heavens, and down comes the storm in all its fury. Out of the 
black clouds descend sheets of water ;. the streets of Versailles, of Paris, 
are foaming rivers. The blackness of night, broken only by the blaze 
of the lightning, enshrouds the day ; the thunder crashes and rolls and 
echoes and re-echoes, drowning the voice of the priest, blanching the 
cheeks of the bride, and striking terror to the hearts of the fine ladies 
and gentlemen who attend upon her. But the storm passes away, 
and the sun shines brightly again when the wedding cortege comes 
forth. At night the park and gardens are lit up by four millions of 
lamps. Looking at those myriads of lights shining and twinkling and 
clustering among the dark shadowy foliage, one might fancy that the 
heavens had fallen, and that all the stars had lodged among the trees 
and shrubs. To add to the illusion, a bouquet of three thousand 
rockets ascends, filling the air with a gorgeous shower of meteors. 

On the 30th of May the rejoicings are brought to an end by a 
splendid illumination and pyrotechnic display in Paris. It is doomed to 
be a black memory in many a household. The sight is magnificent, 
and every street is thronged with people and ablaze with light. The 
crowd is all gateté de coeur, as only a French crowd can be. But all of 
an instant the spell is broken by cries, not of joy, but of anguish—of 
screams, not of laughter, but of terror. The Place de Louis Quinze 
is seen to be enveloped in flames. A grand piece of feu Wartifice 
has taken fire accidentally and ignited its fixtures. The Place is crowded 
with carriages; the horses take fright; madly breaking from control 
they plunge among the crowd, trampling down the people at every step. 
The human mass sways, surges, falls back upon itself, and is seized 
with delirious panic. Groans, yells, shrieks, imprecations, clash and 
mingle with the laughter that yet reverberates in the air. There is a 
purposeless rush—a frantic effort to get—no one knows whither. 
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Some houses are being rebuilt; the foundations, open and encumbered 
with débris, gape like huge pits; into these fall men, women, and 
children, until they are filled with a writhing mass of human suffer- 
ings, and over this road of flesh tramples the flying crowd, breaking 
arms, legs, and crushing to death. Men draw their swords and pierce 
their way through the swaying human wall that encompasses them ; 
others hang on to the carriages until the occupants, savage with 
“ Nature’s first law,” cut them down or slash off their clinging hands ; 
some cast themselves into the Seine, others into the ditches of the 
Tuileries, where they are smothered in the ooze and slime. Artificial 
scaffoldings, erected for spectators, give way and precipitate their 
crowds and their beams upon the struggling wretches beneath, crushing 
them like egg-shells. Robbers pounce like vultures upon the helpless, 
and strip them of their valuables; in their savage haste chopping off 
fingers to secure the rings, tearing the earrings through the women’s 
ears, 

The illuminations light up a charnel-house, and serve as torches for 
those who seek and bear away the dying and the dead. The wails of 
wives, husbands, fathers, the cries of children and the groans of the 
sufferers, penetrate even to the nuptial chamber. All that money and 
sympathy can do to alleviate the sufferings of which Marie Antoinette 
is the innocent cause she does not spare. 

The young bride and bridegroom go but little into public; the 
corrupt society of the Court is not to their taste, and the Du Barry 
frowns upon them. 

Many anecdotes are recorded of La Dauphine’s kindness of heart. 
Here are two. One day, during a royal hunt, she came suddenly 
upon a poor woman sitting beneath a tree with a child in her arms, 
weeping bitterly for her husband, a forester, who had just been killed 
by astag. After listening to her story with tears in her eyes, the 
Princess insisted upon the poor creature getting into the carriage, that 
she might drive her to the King, and personally intercede for her. 
The end of the adventure was a liberal pension for the widow and 
orphan, procured upon the spot. Hearing that an officer of a dis- 
charged regiment was in great indigence, she commanded to be made 
for him the uniform of a company in active service ; in one pocket of 
the coat she put a captain’s commission, in the other a purse containing 
a hundred louis; in one of the vest pockets a gold snuff-box, and in 
the other a gold watch. 

On the 10th of May, 1774, died Louis XV. When it was an- 
nounced to the Dauphin that he was king, he fell upon his knees, 
exclaiming, “ Oh, my God, what a mis‘ortune for me!” Boding words, 
those. 

But fatally true ones. Never was man more unfitted to wield a 
sceptre—and, above all, the sceptre of France. As a private gentle- 
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man, mounted upon his hobby-horse, lock-making, he would have 
ambled quietly through life, and have gone down into his grave 
beloved and respected by all who knew him. But as a king he was a 
sad failure. His lack of energy amounted to imbecility ; he had not 
sufficient strength of mind to be either a tyrant or a constitutional 
monarch, but was ever wavering from one side to the other, according 
to the impetus given by the last adviser. He was noble only in his 
sufferings ; in those he was more than noble—he was heroic. ‘“ The 
nobleness and dignity of his attitude and words drew from me tears of 
rage,” writes Pere Duchesne (Hébert), in describing the trial of the 
king. 

To -what a heritage did he succeed! A bankrupt exchequer; a 
society so effete and corrupt that we must search back to the last years 
of the Roman empire to find its parallel; an army and navy de- 
moralised by defeat; a peasantry out of which all humanity had been 
trodden ; and a seething mass of famine, brutalism, and crime crouch- 
ing in the holes and corners of the great cities, hungering for food 
and blood. 

To hold the reins of such a government more than a Cromwell was 
required. Louis was less than a Stuart. The first acts of his reign 
were to remit several burdensome taxes, to repeal some old oppressive 
statutes, and to banish the Du Barry and other vile women from the 
Court. 

The young queen freely forgives all past slights and injuries, but 
refuses to receive ladies of evil fame. To all arts and artists her 
bounty is munificent ; on every side resound praises of her beauty, 
talents, and generosity; a little later, and those very tongues will be 
loudest in her execration. She detests the tedious, absurd ceremonials 
introduced into the Court by Louis XIV., and makes bitter enemies 
by her unconcealed contempt for those minutia of etiquette which are 
the dearest objects in life to the butterflies of Versailles. She isa 
light-hearted girl, rebelling against all restraint, and as fond of a 
romp as though she were the daughter of a butcher or a baker. The 
moment she can get away from the tedious state ceremonials, off she 
runs to her private apartments to rid herself of her trappings, some- 
times rending them in her impatience to be rid of them. Free of 
these incumbrances, she cries merrily, “ Now I am no longer a queen.” 
Then away into the gardens for a scamper, or, perhaps, a donkey race, 
or some merry game. She goes to the bal d’opéra incognito. The 
king, methodical in all things, always retires to rest at one hour ; one 
night, impatient to get away, she put the hands of the clock forward. 
Another night, when going to the opera, attended by only one lady, 
the carriage breaks down, and she finishes the ride in a fidere. The 
model Parisians, who swallowed without a gulp the doings of 
Louis XV. and his ladies, are highly shocked at this indecorous 
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behaviour, and circulate the most licentious stories against her. Then 
came the scandal of the diamond necklace. After the most minute 
investigation, every respectable writer of the present century concurs 
in exonerating Marie Antoinette from any participation in that ne- 
farious business. The intriguing Countess de la Motte, aided by her 
husband, an imitator of handwritings, and a courtezan bearing an 
extraordinary resemblance to Marie Antoinette, were the sole concoctors 
of a plot of which the infamous Cardinal de Rohan was the victim. 
The particulars of the affair have been so frequently repeated, ad 
nauseam, that I need not touch upon them here. 

On the 21st of January, 1781, there is a great rejoicing throughout 
France; an heir has been born to the crown. On that very day, 
eleven years afterwards, Louis the King will lay his head upon the 


~ plock. 


As we draw the curtain upon the gay, yet strange picture of her 
last happy days, we ask ourselves wonderingly—‘“ Is this the calm, 
undaunted woman of the Revolution, the heroine of the Temple, the 
sad, noble-looking creature whom artists have graven upon our 
memories. Although scarcely becoming a queen, according to our 
preconceived notions, all this was nothing more than the exuberance 
of youth—the foolhardiness of virtue—for the most virtuous of women, 
from the mere fact of thinking no harm, think least of their reputa- 
tions. Not all the malignant scrutiny of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
could bring against her one proof of infidelity to her husband which 
can be received by an impartial posterity; only calumnies of which 
the very filthiness and hideousness condemn them. The Prince de 
Ligne, who was admitted into her most intimate society, thus writes 
of her: “Her pretended gallantries were never more than a deep 
feeling of friendship for one or two persons, and a woman’s coquetry. 
Even when youth and inexperience, perhaps, made her manners too 
free with those about her, there was not one who dared presume upon 
it. She was undoubtedly a queen, and we adored without dreaming 
of love.” 

She was extravagant and lavish in her expenditure. She is said 
to have bestowed large sums upon the Duchess de Polignac and other 
favourites. These were but the errors of a generous heart—grave 
errors, if we consider the exhausted exchequer; but how often do 
people reared in luxury think of that? But much of her money was 
better bestowed. In the bitter winter of 1788 she personally visited 
the most miserable quarters of Paris and distributed large alms; 
besides which she placed 500 louis in the hands of the lieutenant of 
police for further charity. 

But, spite of these bounties, she was the object of the most malicious 
scandals. She was accused of sending away large sums to Austria 
and of plotting against the interests of France. very unpopular act 
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of the King or of the Ministry was imputed to her influence; even the 
poverty and starvation of the country were laid to her account. It is 
difficult to understand the cause of this widespread and undeserved 
unpopularity, unless it arose from the growing disaffection to all 
royalty, and from a national dislike to Austria, so strongly testified in 
the epithet of “7 Autrichienne,” which was ever in the mouths of the 
mob. 

The expenditure caused by the American expedition completed the 
exhaustion of the exchequer. In aiding the democracy of America, 
Louis became the propagandist of those doctrines which were destined 
to sweep away his throne. The machinery of government having 
utterly broken down, it became necessary to summon the States 
General. Had the king at this time yielded wisely, but firmly, to 
popular demands, the revolution might have been averted ; at least he 
would certainly have saved his own life and that of his queen. He 
gave to the Assembly the freedom of the press; assented to no impost 
being levied without their consent, to the publication yearly of the 
revenue and expenses, to the abolition of mainmort, &e. All this 
was but just and equitable, but here he should have put down his foot, 
and yielded not one inch further. But the eager deputies, filled with 
the new ideas, took advantange of his weakness and indecision to 
daily and hourly increase their demands, until, there being nothing left 
to ask for, they craved to sweep him away with the old statutes and 
tyranny. 

The Queen counselled an entrgetic resistance to the excessive 
encroachment of the Assembly. At the approach of danger, every 
atom of weakness and frivolity vanished from her character ; no more 
masquerades, no more games at romp, no more coquetry, but every 
inch a queen—fearless in the defence of her prerogative—dauntless 
to the menaces of enemies, patient to endure, a true devoted wife, a 
passionately loving mother—in a word, a true woman! Each day 
her trials grew more bitter, and each day her nature grew more 
noble. Each day some beloved friend swelled the tide of emigration 
now constantly flowing from the shores of France, until she stood 
alone with husband and children. In vain, both now and hereafter, did 
her brother and every member of her family press upon her to quit 
France and seek a shelter in Austria. Her answer was ever the same: 
“My duty keeps me here at my husband’s side to share his danger ; 
I will never quit him with life.” 

Here is Madame Vigée Lebrun’s portrait of her personal appearance 
about this period: “Tall, admirably proportioned, fully developed but 
not stout, superb arms, hands and feet small and perfectly formed. 
She had the finest carriage of any woman in France, carrying her 
head with a majesty that instantly marked the sovereign even in the 
midst of her court, yet without that majesty in any way detracting 
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from the sweetness and pleasantness of her aspect. It is very difficult 
to give an idea of so much sweetness and nobleness combined. Her 
features were not regular. She inherited from her family the long, oval, 
narrow countenance peculiar to it. Her blue eyes were not large, but 
they were soft and brilliant; nose good, well chiselled ;: her mouth: 
not too large, although her lips were rather full. But the great beauty 
of her face was her complexion. I have never seen any like it, any so- 
exquisitely transparent. The last time I went to Fontainebleau I saw 
her in full costume, covered with diamonds, and as the sun shone upon: 
her she looked truly dazzling. Her head, supported by her lovely 
swan-like neck, gave her in walking so majestic and imposing an air 
that she looked like a goddess in the midst of her nymphs.” 

A banquet was given at Versailles to a regiment which had just 
arrived from Flanders. During the latter part of the evening the 
Qucen, with the Dauphin in her arms, and accompanied by the King, 
entered the room. It was the signal for an enthusiastic but impru- 
dent demonstration. The toast of the “Nation” was refused amidst: 
deafening shouts of “ Vive la Reine!” The red cap and tricolour were- 
trampled under foot, and hundreds of voices chorused the loyal song = 
“0O Richard, O mon roi! Tunivers ?abandonne.” 

Alas, poor Queen, it is your last triumph! Never again will your 
heart beat with the consciousness of power and devotion. 

At six o'clock on the morning of the 6th of October, an attendant, 
besmeared with blood, rushes into the Queen’s chamber entreating her 
to fly—the mob are close at hand, clamouring for her death. She has. 
only time to throw on a dressing-gown and fly by another door, when, 
with yells and curses, the ruffians trample upon her attendant and 
rush into the chamber. Foaming with rage at the escape of their 
prey, they slash and cut the bed to atoms with their swords and knives: 
as they would have done her body. With clubs and hammers they 
dash out the brains of the guards who attempt to stay their progress: 
Suddenly the galloping of horse is heard without; it is Lafayette just 
arrived from Paris with a body of troops. In a few moments the 
murderers are driven out of the palace; but they are not dispersed, 
and, gathering in the grounds, they howl for the Queen to appear 
before them. In the hope of quelling the riot by gentle means, the 
whole of the royal family, children and all, appear upon the balcony. 
But their cries redouble: “The Queen, the Queen! we do not want 
the children!” they shout. Ready to immolate herself to save those 
who are dear to her, by a quick movement she thrusts back the King 
and the children into the room, and, calmly contemptuous of death, 
faces alone the infuriated rabble, presenting, as it were, her head to 
the blow. Foran instant the wild beasts are awed by the sublime 
courage of a Sout. At that moment Lafayette steps out upon the 
balcony and respectfully raises her hand to his lips. A. shout of 
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applause rings through the air. But the mob insist upon the retura 
of the King and Queen to Paris. So Lafayette escorts them, and the 
assassins cut off the heads of the soldiers they have murdered, and, 
sticking them upon pikes, bear the ghastly emblems of fidelity beside 
the carriage all the way, sometimes thrusting them through the 
windows. But they cannot shake the firmness of the heroic Queen. 
Through the whole of this terrible day, until eleven at night, she has. 
to endure every insult that a foul-mouthed mob can devise ; knives are 
brandished before her eyes, execrations and obscenities are shouted in 
her ears ; but calm and dignified, with not one quiver of weakness, she 
endures all, driving the hatred of her persecutors beyond all bounds 
by her very heroism. 

The Assembly would not countenance assassination, so they sent 
judges to receive her deposition upon the affair of the 6th of October ; 
but, above the pettiness of revenge, she answered to all their queries, 
“T saw all; I knew all; and I have forgotten all!” A noble reply— 
a severe reproof. Each day a mob came to the apartments of the 
Queen to insult and threaten her. When one of the ministers wished 
to close the doors against it, she answered, “No; we have still the 
courage to listen!” She had not only the courage to endure, but the- 
sublimer courage to return good for evil. Even during this time her 
charity flowed freely upon the very people who were thirsting for her 
blood. She sent money to the Hospital of St. Cloud, and expended 
40,000 frances in redeeming pledges from the Mont de Piété. Her 
time was chiefly occupied in educating her children; surrounded by 
spies, every action of her life, every word that she uttered, was bruited 
abroad and twisted and tortured into treason against the people: the 
reception of a few friends was stigmatised as a licentious orgie. Not 
even her bedchamber was sacred from intrusion ; the door was never 
to be closed, and sentinels during the night were only separated from 
her by a screen. For two years she lived thus. 

Offers of succour were sent to the King, and she urged him to place- 
himself at the head of his army and cut his way to the German 
frontiers, where the émigrés, backed by the forces of Austria, awaited 
him. Vigorously executed, the scheme must have succeeded. But, 
oppressed by his fatal weakness and indecision, dreading to follow in 
the steps of Charles I., whose fate was ever before his eyes, he could 
not be induced to act. At last, after long importunity, she prevailed 
upon him to try the chances of escape. ‘Then came the flight and the- 
arrest at Varennes. But even in that fatal hour decision would have 
saved him. De Choiseul and De Gougelat came up with their 
soldiers; the Queen urged him to authorize those officers to force: 
their passage to the frontier, but he persisted in relying upon the good 
feeling of the people, and hesitated until the arrival of Lafayette's 
troops snatched away the opportunity. The journey back to Paris 
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occupied eight days. The heat was terrible, the dust stifling. Stived 
up in a close carriage the sufferings of herself and children were inde- 
scribable: streaming with perspiration, fouled with dust, parching 
with thirst, the small quantity of air admitted by the windows kept 
back more than half the time by the heads of horrible wretches who 
looked in to mock and curse, the stench of whose rotten breaths and 
foetid bodies filled the carriage with sickening odours. At Prés de 
Saint Ménéhould, an old servant who came to pay his homage to fallen 
royalty was slain before its eyes, his body cut in pieces and carried as 
trophies with the cortege. 

Wild and confused grow the pictures now; like the phantasma of 
an opium-eater’s dream, or such as might have flashed across the brain 
of Orestes as he lay sleeping in the temple with the Eumenides 
crouching round him— wild, unearthly-looking figures crowd the 
canvas ; in the foreground of all, the tumbril and the guillotine. 

There is the last day of the monarchy—the fatal 10th of August. 
There is the Queen, in the darkness of the night, listening with 
blanched cheeks to the terrible clang of the tocsin until it mingles with 
the stir of the gathering multitude. A terrible night of tears and 
agony; but with the rising sun comes resolution—the King must be 
roused from his lethargy—a defence must be made. Alas, at the last 
moment, Louis resolves to seek the protection of the Convention. The 
brave Swiss guards are left to defend the Tuileries. ‘The mob gibe at the 
sentinels, and five, one after another, are dragged down by boat-hooks ; 
but they endure all without retaliation, until at last a ruffian dashes 
out the last sentinel’s brains—then a shot is fired, then the ferocious 
mob slays soldiers, servants, all in one indiscriminate slaughter. Their 
cries penetrate to the Hall of Convention. There the royal family 
await their doom. So savage and furious are the mob, that it has 
been found necessary to put a temporary iron screen—a work in 
which the King has assisted with his own hands—between it and its 
victims. The heat and the closeness of the atmosphere are almost 
unendurable. Three days have they to endure these horrors, some- 
times fourteen hours at a stretch. Then the deposition of the King 
is pronounced, and all are consigned as prisoners to the Temple. 

Deprived of everything by the sack of the Tuileries, they are in- 
debted for their linen to the English embassy. They cannot breathe 
the air of the gloomy untended gardens without encountering insults 
at every step. The soldiers sing obscene songs, and bandy brutal 
jests, of which they are the subject. Rocher, the saddler, jostles them 
with his elbow, and puffs tobacco smoke in the faces of the ladies. 
But at times some tender-hearted soul will cast a few flowers to them 
from the neighbouring windows, sometimes a glance of pity, sometimes 
a note bearing words of encouragement and hopes of succour. Who 
has not contemplated in his mind’s eye the’picture of the proud Queen, 
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darning her husband’s dilapidated clothes while he slept? But even 
this does not glut the fiendish vengeance of the mob. Ruffians stick 
upon a pike the head of her dearest friend, the Princess Lamballe, and 
howl until they bring her to the window to look upon the hideous 
spectacle. Then she is separated from the King, and she—before 
whose beauty the proudest in Europe have bowed—kneels to and 
supplicates her filthy gaolers to let herself and husband meet at least 
at meals. The King is tried and condemned. For the last time upon 
earth he is reunited to his family. He is the centre of the group; 
upon his right hand is the Queen, upon his left his sister; their arms 
are tightly clasped around his neck, their heads are drooping upon his 
breast ; kneeling at his feet is the Princess Royal, her face buried in 
his lap, her fair hair streaming over him like a garment ; the Dauphin 
is upon his father’s knee, clinging to his neck. For half an hour no 
word is spoken; only caresses and tears, and sobs breaking out at times 
into cries so piercing that they penetrate through the prison walls, and 
startle the passers-by without. 

The picture fades away in a mist of tears, and a yet more touching 
one succeeds. A lovely fair-haired child trying to make his way out 
of the prison—seizing the hands of the guards, embracing their 
knees, and frantically imploring them to let him pass, that he may go 
and speak to the ‘people, and beg them not to kill his father. When 
they tell him that all is over, the little hands relax, and the voice is 
choked, and his young soul faints beneath his awful sorrow. But 
there is another} whose grief is yet more awful—his mother; who 
clasps him to her bosom and bathes him in her rushing tears. Then, 
repressing his own sobs, stifling his own tears, he tries to console her 
with his caresses. 

When the first distraction has passed away, she recalls to him his 
father’s last words :/never hereafter to seek any vengeance upon the 
murderers, and to always think of God. “ Whenever I call upon the 
good God, mamma,” says the child, “it is my father who always rises 
before me.” He often_sings to his mother the touching romance of 
‘ Filial Piety,’ composed by Lepitre, one of the overseers of the Temple, 
upon his father’s death, and his Aunt Elizabeth accompanies him upon 
the clavecin. 

But even these sad pleasures are short-lived. An order comes that 
the boy is to be taken away from his mother. Then the pride, the 
endurance, that’have lived through three years of never-ceasing cruelty 
and insult, give way at last. He shall not go; she will not part with 
him; she will kill him rather. They try to take him from her by 
force, but her arms encircle him like bands of iron; they must take 
her life first. She sobs, implores, prays, threatens. For two hours 
this painful scene lasts. She can resist no longer ; but her last words 
are to exhort him to remember his duties when she is no longer by to 
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remind him of them: to be wise, patient, and honest ; to ever think of 
the dying words of his father, who looks down from heaven and blesses 
him. She strains him to her heart for the last time, and tien he—is gone. 

From the care of this tender mother he was consi‘ned to that of the 
cobbler Simon. Who is not familiar with the histo-y of his sufferings ? 
His long, beautiful hair was cropped close to his | ead; and this child, 
of whose early-developed intellect and noble qualitics so many affecting 
stories have been handed down to us, was made the drudge of that 
degraded brute. Every cruelty that brutality could devise was heaped 
upon him. One bitter winter’s night, mindful of his mother’s words, 
he had crept out of bed to pray to God to take him away to his father, 
when Simon surprised him. With frightful oaths he dashed a pitcher 
of half-frozen water over the kneeling child, and then flogged him 
with a leathern strap, and kicked him with-his sabots, swearing all 
the time that if he ever caught him praying again he would kill him. 
These floggings and kickings were of hourly occurrence. One day a 
doctor, who was attending Simon’s wife during an illness, interposed 
and saved the child from a terrible beating. The next day little Louis 
waited his coming in the passage, and creeping up to him with a look 
of speechless gratitude in his soft blue eyes, placed two small pears in 
his hand. The noblest records of self-sacrifice that history has 
blazoned in its most glowing colours pale before the self-denial of this 
half-starved descendant of Louis le Grand. ‘To torture, to starve, to 
beat, to kick, will not glut the cruelty of the brutal Simon; Louis 
Capet must be degraded to the level of the beasts; body and soul 
must be enervated. There is nothing in the history of the whole 
world so hideous as the frightful pollution of this child. I dare not 
glance at its revolting details. Under its influence his strength 
wasted away, and the beautiful face, once so full of soul and intellect, 
shrank and withered ; its light died out, and it fell into leaden idiotey. 

One more picture, and this the last. A dungeon, into which no 
ray of heaven’s light can penetrate; an atmosphere so poisonous that 
the light of a candle will scarcely live in it. On a heap of rottem 
straw lies a mass of huddled rags. As the feeble rays of the candle 
fall upon it, it rises; it is a living being, but so horrible, so loathsome, 
that all shrink back with sickening repulsion. The back is bent into 
the form of an arch; the cheeks are hollow, and of a greenish pallor ; 
the eyes sunken and lustreless as lead; the head and neck a mass of 
sores; the limbs and arms those of a skeleton; the wrists and knees 
swollen with tumours; nails of a prodigious length, and crooked like 
those of a wild beast; in every crease and crevice of the body a 
creeping ridge of vermin, feeding on and devouring it. 

It was thus that he was found by the deputies of the defenders of 


the rights of man in 1795. They removed him from the prison, but 
he died soon afterwards. 
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A little time after the separation from her child, Marie Antoinette 
was consigned to a dungeon of the Conciergerie. The kind 
Richard, the concierge, and his wife, who alleviated her sufferings by 
many acts of kindness, were placed under arrest. Another gaoler, who 
dared to solicit for her the loan of a cotton blanket, was threatened 
with the guillotine. To the outrage of all decency, two gendarmes 
were stationed in her cell night and day. Her gown and stockings 
rotted and fell to pieces with the damp. 

But the end of all was at hand—her trial and death. No one 
could be found bold enough to defend her, and the tribunal was 
obliged itself to appoint counsel. It was on a dull October morning 
that she was conducted from the Conciergerie through the dark 
winding passages of the ancient monastery in which the trials were 
held. The Hall of Convention is a large, gloomy apartment, with 
sparse and narrow windows, through the dusty panes of which the 
dull yellow light without creeps sluggishly. A few dimly-lit lanterns 
are scattered here and there, but the atmosphere is heavy and foggy, 
and half the hall is indistinct and full of shadows. On the lower 
benches sit the butchers with their blood-stained aprons, and long 
sharp knives gleaming in their belts. Above them sit the tricoteuses 
—terrible as the Parcee—weaving the weft of fate; some have 
cards in their hands, upon which, by the prick of a pin, they count 
the votes for and against as they are declared from the Tribune. 
Everywhere are scattered scowling faces eager for the blood of the 
unhappy woman. From without come the murmurs of the savage 
crowd, threatening death to those deputies who dare to vote against 
the condemnation of “7 Autrichienne ;” and as the doors open and 
shut, their stir and fierce cries surge heavily into the court. The 
trial lasts three days. On the last day the proceedings begin at noon 
and last until four the next morning. All those hours the Queen of 
France stands in the hot polluted atmosphere, without aught passing 
her lips. Burning with thirst, she begs for a drink of water: no 
one dares to stir, lest he should be marked as a suspect. Faint and 
exhausted, she asks a second time, and then an officer of gendarmes, 
in whose heart a spark of humanity yet lingers, puts a cup of water 
into her eager, trembling hands. A howl of disapprobation follows the 
act. He will be dismissed, but history will immortalise him. The 
indictments against her are numerous, some absurd ; for instance, one 
charge is the number of shoes she has worn out! The money she has 
distributed in charity is charged against her as bribes to buy over the 
people.* To all, her answers are calm, simple, and concise. At 





* A similar accusation was brought against the king—the only one that 
broke down his firmness. His eyes fiJled with tears and his voice quivered 
with emotion at this vile misrepresentation of acts of pure charity. 
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length Hébert accuses her of having corrupted her own child. At 
that horrible charge a shudder runs through the court. She is 
silent, but the muscles of her face quiver. The question is pressed, 
and then, with a heaving breast, she turns upon her accuser with 
sublime indignation, crying, “If I have not answered, it is because 
nature itself revolts against such an accusation brought against a 
mother. I appeal to all mothers who are here—is it possible?” © A 
murmur runs through the court—even the furies of the guillotine are 
softened by that pathetic appeal.* Calmly she listens to the sentence 
of death, and leaves the court without a murmur. It strikes four as 
she is conducted back to her cell. A few hours more, and the 
tumbril takes her to the Place de la Révolution. , There, facing the 
gardens of the Tuileries, the guillotine raises its grisly head; and 
there, facing that palace, whither she had been conducted by a king 
amidst the acclamations of a nation, surrounded by adoring nobles 
who would have risked their lives a thousand times to win a smile 
from her lips, consort to the heir of the most splendid throne in 
Christendom, young, dazzlingly beautiful, splendid in jewels, buoyant 
with happiness, knowing sorrow only as a name, a prematurely aged 
woman with white hair, a pallid worn face furrowed by tears, attired 
in filthy tatters, lays her weary head beneath the ‘knife amidst the 
obscene songs, the execrations of the vilest of the human race: and 
the body of her who for thirty-five years had reposed upon velvet and 
satin is thrown into a ditch and there consumed with quicklime. 

The character of Marie Antoinette was extraordinarily contradictory, 
even for a woman. It presents two utterly distinct phases. For 
thirty-three years she was vain, coquettish, satirical, passionate, 
haughty, extravagant, and lavishly generous ; recklessly gay, ardently 
fond of pleasure, and hoydenishly full of animal spirits. During the 
four last years of her life, a heroine. For if heroism be the power of 
endurance, the sublime attribute of the soul which raises it above the 
ills of life—if it be the fortitude to bear the very extremity of cruelty 
and insult with calmness and dignity, unsullied by impotent rage or 
vengeful feclings, then Marie Antoinette was the most heroic of 
women. The faults of her youth were the exotic fruits of her training 
and early associations ; the virtues of her last days were the natural 
fruits of her soul. She was coquettish, because she was beautiful 
beyond her sex. Jteared in the faith of the divine right of kings, she 
clung hard to prerogative, and counselled her weakminded husband to 
many irritating and injudicious acts. Ignorant of the value of money, 
she expended extravagantly, when economy meant national salvation ; 
but her purse was emptied as freely to relieve the distresses of the 


* When, some months afterwards, Robespierre sent Hébert to the guil- 
lotine, one of the accusations he brought against him was, that by inju- 
dicious charges he had made “ the widow Capet ” interesting! 
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people as to enrich her favourites or to minister to her own pleasures. 
A heart full of fire, gaiety, and animal spirits, led her into sad indis- 
cretions, but no guilt. But in her days of tribulation, never was 
mother more tender, more loving, more devoted ; never was wife more 
faithful unto death; never was woman more sublimely courageous ; 
never was Christian more long-suffering and more forgiving of 
injuries. 

The death of Marie Antoinette consummated the Revolution. Has 
that awful work of blood affected the destinies of the human race for 
good or evil? To France it bequeathed the Reign of Terror and a 
military despotism, that strewed the fields of Europe with a million 
corpses ; a constantly recurring action and reaction, tending ever to 
the extremes of riot or absolutism ; an impatience of wholesome autho- 
rity, and a spirit of insubordination which culminated in the disasters 
of the Franco-Prussian war—in the Commune, that hideous burlesque 
of 92, which has laid Paris in ashes. These are the blessings it 
bequeathed to France. 

We are repeatedly told that to the French Revolution we arejin- 
debted for the advance of modern thought and freedom. ,But to 
assert this is to confound cause and effect. Modern thought and 
modern theories of civil and religious freedom were fully developed in 
the pages of Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, Bailly, and the Encyclo- 
pedists years before the convocation ‘of the States-General. The 
Revolution was but an effect of those causes from which new effects are 
daily developing. It is impossible, within the limits of a magazine 
article, to argue so vast a question ; I can only assert, and leave it to 
the reader’s own reflections to verify or reject my position. 

To ignore the stimulus given to modern progress by the events of 
the last decade of the eighteenth century would be absurd: But the 
stimulus was unhealthy, evanescent—the stimulus of a debauch, which 
was succeeded by reaction and torpidity. It did not emancipate the 
serfs of Russia or soften the rigours of Siberia. Austria and Prussia 
did not cease to be absolute monarchies ; religious freedom did not 
arise in Spain and Portugal; Poland remained crushed under the heels 
of her oppressors. What of England? A few riots, and a few mob 
orations, which simply produced retrogression, and the results are told. 
England did not need, nor ever will need, any fillip from French 
republicanism to advance her progress. For tradition, she has her 
own revolutions to fall back upon; the nation that can boast of 
Hampden and Cromwell needs no inspiration from the foreigner. 
Added to which, our own elastic, self-developing institutions, are the 
surest guarantees of our ever advancing political freedom. 

America, not France, has been the propagandist of democracy, and 
has instituted the only successful republic of ancient or modern times— 
a republic of which the foundations have been cemented by no un- 
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righteously spilled blood, nor undermined by fantastic social theories ; 
a republic founded on reason, on the unalterable principles of humanity, 
neither twisted nor forced from their natural channels to harmonise 
with individual ideas; on the purely normal development of certain 
conditions of society and their only practical solution. American 
vepublicanism means the advancement of the human race: French 
republicanism its destruction. Commerce and the arts of peace are the 
weapons of the one: fire and sword are the weapons of the other. 

It is blaspheming heaven to suppose that aught of good could arise 
from the hideous holocaust of the first Revolution. From the hour 
ghe gave herself up to its bloody frenzy, France has been accursed ; 
the restless fever of a demoniac has coursed through her veins, 
howling, rending, ravening, for she knows not what. Never calm 
unless an iron hand is upon her throat—an iron heel upon her body. 
She is acting over again the history of Rome’s last days. Her society 
is utterly corrupt—her soldiers utterly demoralised; the German 
hordes have dictated to her the terms of a disgraceful peace; her 
capital is a wreck, the parricidal work of her own hands; and her 
people are feasting and revelling, gay and sans souci as it were, 
amongst the ruins of her glory. Faction is still rife in her counsels ; 
over her prostrate body Monarchists, Bonapartists, Republicans, and 
Reds, snarl and contend, not for the substance, but the form of govern- 
ment. Possessed by his idea, no man thinks of his country: let her 
perish, so that she falls enveloped in the winding-sheet of his creed. 
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Ought we to Visit Her? 
A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. EDWARDES, Avuruor or “ ArcuizE LOVELL,” ETC. 


Carrer XXXIX. 
“ YOUR SWEET LITTLE YES.” 


Ir is a rare occurrence for any of the Beaudesert family to patronize 
the race-ball, and a thrill of pleasure runs through every feminine breast, 
old and young, at his Grace’s unexpected appearance. Mammas glance 
at their daughters; daughters glance at the state of their gloves and 
flounces; while each rapidly sums up her own personal chance of 
securing the Duke for a partner. The Duke takes not the-slightest 
notice of any human creature in the room, save and except her for 
whose sake he came here—Jane. : 

“You have left plenty of blanks for me on your card, I hope, Mrs. 
Theobald?” The Duke of Malta’s utterance is—well, is not clearer 
than when we saw him last: has he not dined meanwhile? “ Never 
forgive you if you haven’t kept me lots of dances. Got all sorts of 
penitential messages for you—a note somewhere—oh no, I bade them 
send the note round to Theobalds. He’s off, you know ?” 

“ Off!” repeats Jane. “ What are you talking about ? Who's off?” 

“Why, Theobald, of course. Don’t faint. ose carried him away 
whether he liked it or not. Plucky little woman, my sister Rose, 
when she sets her mind on a thing. And there was Loo and Desmond 
—they wanted me to go, too, or they were civil enough to say so; but 
I wouldn’t have spoilt the pleasant little party for the world. Besides,” 
adds the Duke, with as much tender expression as his very husky voice 
can compass, ‘I prefer being here, Mrs. Theobald.” 

“You show your taste,” says Jane, in a curious cool sort of manner, 
with curiously untrembling lips. 

“They have gone down to Barty—my brother Barty, you know. I 
suppose Mr. Theobald told you?’ 

“Mr. Theobald told me nothing.” 

“Barty is at Cowes with his yacht, and they have gone to join him 
there—for the present,” adds his Grace, in a tone of after-dinner play- 
fulness. ‘I expect to hear they are all off to the Mediterranean, or 
Norway, or somewhere, in a day or two. Fine thing for the Chalkshire 
papers, won't it be? ‘Grand Sensational Elopement in High Life !— 
More than one Respectable Family plurged into Grief!’ Depend 
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upon it, we shall see the whole story in the ‘ Lidlington Looker-on’ 
to-morrow morning. Capital joke—eh ?” 

“A most capital joke,” says Jane. 

Rawdon Crosbie has retired into the background, and she stands, 
with the Duke of Malta, alone; stands, it is not too much to say, the 
observed of every pair of eyes in this Lidlington ball-room. His Grace, 
after a minute, takes her programme in his hand, and begins scrawling 
his noble name down for the following waltz, and for every other 
vacant dance he can find; and Jane, smiling, looks over it with him, 
and remarks, “ He can have as many as he likes, and welcome.” 

. . . Jane smiling! Yes:—like one stricken in hot blood, who as 
yet shows not his hurt, the poor girl stands, with these hundred or so 
of people watching her face, and gives no sign, outwardly, of her death- 
wound. No sign, outwardly; but, in less time than it has taken me 
to write, direst resolve, crude and wavering in her heart till now, has 
come to maturity. 

What is a man’s first, natural, “human” feeling when news equiva- 
lent to this news which Jane has got (or believes herself to have got) 
abruptly reaches him? The burning desire—so I am told—of ven- 
geance. Well—women, though their passions be as water unto wine 
compared to those of men, have passions, and I suspect, in any great 
crisis, are apt to feel every whit as “humanly.” Only, a woman’s weapons 
are different. No pistol, no horsewhip for her; no banishment of 
the offender from hearth and home. But she can take, fair and young 
as this woman is—she can take deadlier vengeance, still. And Jane 
has it in her to take it. Make no mistake about her character, because 
hitherto you have seen her light, and frolicsome, and playing at life! 
Jane has it in her to take the black suicidal vengeance of reprisals. 
Theobald has deliberately left her for Lady Rose Golightly :—such 
details as the Duke goes on whispering, half true, half purposely false, 
respecting the “Grand Sensational Elopement,” leave no doubt upon 
her mind that the betrayal was premeditated. And Theobald’s world 
—the world, oh monstrous injustice! that bows and cringes before 
Lady Rose Golightly—holds itself outraged by her appearance among 
its quadrilles and lancers to-night! How if she should justify that 
opinion, from a height, guilty though it be, that they shall envy still ? 
How if she should pay back Theobald that which she owes him—aye, 
to the very image and superscription of the payment-money ? 

“ Ridiculous sight, a poor devil in a jealous fit!” remarks his Grace, 
presently, in one of his plethoric whispers. “ Just as I was finishing 
dressing, they told me a young gentleman wanted to see me, Reverend 
Samuel Smylie. I didn’t want to be bothered with any young gentle- 
men, or Reverend Samuel Smylies either; however, he wouldn’t go 
away, and so, after a time, I went down to the drawing-room and spoke 
to him. The curate was sitting by Loo’s work-table, crying—honour, 
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Mrs. Theobald, I am sure you won't believe me, but ’tis trae—crying 
till the tears ran down his nose, and with an open letter in his hand. 
Loo, it seems, had written—very pretty of her, I think—to say ‘Ta, 
ta, for ever,’ and Smylie had rushed over, like a madman, just in time 
to find himself too late. I made matters as pleasant as I could for him, 
by saying there were extenuating circumstances. Desmond and she 
had been friends for years. She had jilted fifty other fellows for Des- 
mond just in the same way—things of this kind always happened for 
the best, if you only knew it, ef cetera. ‘I would have given my life 
for her, your Grace!’ cried the poor fool. ‘I loved that girl, my God! 
and believed in her and trusted her!’ His face was the colour of a 
lemon ; his hand twitched so that he could scarce hold the letter as he 
stood, blubbering, by the table where Loo and he used to carry on 
their spooning. Never saw such a ridiculous sight in my life !” 

“T should think not!” says Jane, laughing aloud. “And are not 
likely to see such a sight again. People like the Reverend Samuel 
Smylie should be put under a glass-case. They are too good for every- 
day use.” 

And then their waltz begins. The Duke of Malta, despite his weight 
and stature, waltzes to perfection, waltzes with a verve—I can find 
no adequate Saxon word—that he can scarcely have acquired, indeed, 
in Belgravian drawing-rooms. The town band, inspired by the 
knowledge that a duke’s noble legs are moving in harmony to their 
strains, discourse to the utmost of their ability. And all Chalkshire 
is looking on! And Jane’s cheeks—yes, though her heart is broken, 
though she is going to perdition fast as human creature can go— 
Jane’s cheeks show a livelier scarlet, her young limbs move with 
feverish, quickened grace. Portly Chalkshire Lucretias—Lucretias 
safely anchored, half a century ago, in life’s dullest matrimonial moor- 
ings—raise fans to their elderly faces rather than witness so demora- 
lizing a sight ! 

They dance this waltz: they sit out the next dance, a galop. Then 
succeed lancers. 

“You never commit any of these square abominations, I should 
hope ?” remarks his Grace. He has found an armchair for Jane in 
one of the most conspicuous parts of the ballroom ; he leans over her, 
holding her bouquet, and looking as devotedly gallant as a very hot 
and rather inebriated little man of twelve-stone-six can look. “You 
never commit the atrocity of a square dance ?” 

“As a rule, never,” answers Jane. “But I don’t mind dancing this 
set of lancers with you. You meant to ask me for it, by-the-bye, 
didn’t you ?” 

“T meant, and I mean, to ask you for every dance to-night,” is the 


Duke’s answer. “At all events, I don’t mean to ask any one in the 
room but you.” 
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“Tshould hope not, indeed,” says Jane, with a little toss of her head ; 
“T never think of accepting divided attentions !” 

“ And we are to dance the lancers, you say ?” 

“Yes, we are to dance the lancers. But mind you get the best 
people in our set !—all the very heaviest Chalkshire swells.” 

And, five minutes later, behold Jane in the top set of the room, the 
other three ladies consisting of an archdeacon’s daughter, Lady Laurie, 
and Mrs. Crosbie ! 

At all the public county balls it is Mrs. Crosbie’s wont to walk 
through one square dance, if Sir John Laurie, the member, is present 
to ask her. Sir John Laurie is present, and has asked her to-night ; 
and their engagement is for this particular set of lancers. And so— 
irony of fate !—Jane’s hand and Mrs. Crosbie's meet; they bow, they 
curtsey, they “visit” each other at last, under the Duke of Malta’s 
auspices ! 

Mrs. Crosbie puts a smiling face upon the matter. “A public ball 
must always be a public ball, Sir John,” she remarks, when, the 
lancers over, she makes the circuit of the room, all dignity, amber 
satin, and black lace, upon the member’s arm. “ The position was 
embarrassing, certainly ; but in these cases—in these cases” says Mrs. 
Crosbie, with delightful humility, “I never take upon myself to assume 
the initiative. Had dear Lady Laurie thought it advisable to with- 
draw from the set, I should of course have followed her example 
without hesitation, and have left the Duke and Mrs. Francis Theo- 
bald alone.” 


“Mrs. Francis Theobald is an uncommonly pretty woman,” remarks 
old Sir John. 


Quadrille and waltz; lancers, galop;and quadrille ; much ear-rending 
music ; much blood-poisoning carbonic acid ; much reducivg of tulle 
and tarlatan to rags; some few light hearts, it may be, among the 
crowd; some tragically heavy ones:—thus the Lidlington race-ball, 
Jane’s last successful appearance before the Chalkshire public, runs its 
appointed course. 

Under no circumstances of life could Emma Marsland feel actually 
tragic, just as she could never, in her lightest moment, rise to actual 
farce. But about as intensely, blankly miserable as the Drawing-room 
Comedy of her existence will admit of, she does feel to-night. She 
gets a fair number ef duty partners—poor Emmy—and Adonis is her 
devoted slave! Never for a moment, during the intervals of dancing, 
are Major Hervey’s soft flatteries and wiry whiskers away from the 
heiress’s ear. And still Emma is miserable. She has been ;trying 
sedulously, during the past wretched fortnight, to like Adonis and to 
leave off liking Rawdon. Rawdon, so her best friends say, has 
behaved with an absence of right principle that makes her escape a 
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mercy. Rawdon never proposed for herself, but for her money. He 
has paraded his shameless admiration for Mrs. Theobald, and her own 
humiliation, before the eyes of the whole county. And Emma, in 
return, loves him a little better than ever! And all that her heart 
trembles, yearns for, is reconciliation. And Rawdon will not come 
near her. Rawdon, lugubrious of face and mien, passes his evening 
in dancing with partners like the Browns and Pippins, or in moodily 
hanging about such doorways as command a view of the adjoining 
sitting-out room. (A room in which, as the night progresses, Mrs. 
Theobald and the Duke of Malta chiefly remain : his Grace talking low 
and earnestly, getting soberer, evidently, as he talks—Jane listening in 
silence: not shrinking from the whispers of her companion, as though 
she loathed them, or from the glances of any who pass as though they 
stabbed her ; but with the strangest look all the time upon her flushed 
face—a kind of wild, hunted look the like of which I hope you, Reader, 
may never be called upon to see on any human face—knowing yourselt 
to be one of the hunters !) 

“Our young Rawdon does not seem in very high feather to-night, 
Emmy.” It has got to be a matter of course, during the past week, that 
Major Hervey shall call the heiress “ Emmy.” “Not in such high 
spirits as when we came upon him and his friends that night at 
Wileocks’s. You remember ?” 

“Ts it likely I should forget, Major Hervey ?” cries Emma, who is 
at last beginning to have doubts concerning the perfect delicacy and 
disinterestedness of Major Hervey’s conduct. 

“ But ‘women like moths,’ you know, Emmy; women like moths— 
ever caught by glare! Yes, begad—the same all of you; anything 
with a title! Moths—glare-um-er-aw.” (I like, now and then, to 
transcribe Major Hervey faithfully.) “His Grace quite cut Rawdon 
out-—best thing that could happen to him, poor fellow! No real 
harm in Rawdon—deficiency in brain, perhaps—not an uncommon 
deficiency.” In another minute-and-a-half Major Hervey means to 
propose, and be accepted. He can afford to be generously compas- 
sionate of tone towards Emma’s discarded lover. ‘“ Warned him from 
the first—most dangerous of all associates—demi-monde, and not 
demi-monde! Duke of Malta quite cut him out. Deuced good thing 
for everybody—except the Duke of Malta.” 

Emma turns her head away, impatiently. She has wavered per- 
petually, during the past fortnight, in her feelings towards her elderly 
adorer; one day faintly liking, the next faintly disliking him, the 
next, perhaps, neither liking nor disliking. As he maunders on now— 
suddenly the revelation comes upon Emma’s heart—she knows that 
he is absolutely obnoxious to her! Marry this cynical, dried-up old 
mummy of a Bond-street lounger, live his life of eternal pleasureless 
pleasure, fasten oneself on, with infinite humiliating pains, to the 
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draggled skirts of aristocratic London society, and almost, perhaps, in 
time, be counted Someone! Far rather would Emma make her thirty 
thousand pounds a free gift to Major Hervey, marry Rawdon Crosbie 
on a couple of hundred a year, and travel the world with him—scanty 
household goods, squalling babies, and all—on a baggage-waggon ! 

So, you see, Emma’s heart is in the right place, still. 

** Kacept the Duke of Malta,” repeats Adonis, who evidently thinks 
he has said a good thing. “For him... I present his Grace my 
felicitations! Emmy, my dear girl, we see this—er too-charming Mrs. 
Theobald, for whose sake Rawdon has been so ready to quarrel with 
us all, in her true colours to-night.” 

“They are very becoming colours, then,” says Emma, a little 
sharply. “ Until to-night I never really knew how handsome Mrs, 
Theobald was.” 

For—strange contradiction—Emma is disposed not only to leave off 
disliking Mrs. Theobald, but almost to become her champion, now that 
Mrs. Theobald has left off smiling exclusively on Rawdon Crosbie ! 

“ Well—yes,” drawls Adonis, raising his eyelids enough to glance 
across the room at Jane, who at this moment returns to the ball-room 
on the Duke of Malta’s arm. “ Fine-grown young woman, enough, 
for those who admire the style. Never disconnect her, myself, from 
a vision of pink-paper hoops—sawdust—ambulating circus—shilling 
admittance. Flaring advertisement of Miss Aminta Fitz-Somebody, 
for the astounding backward-and-forward trick act. You agree with 
me, my dear Emma ?” 

“T think Mrs. Theobald one of the nicest-looking women I ever 
saw in my life,” says Miss Marsland. 

“As you, Emmy, you, are the sweetest, the most generous! My 
feelings—er.” Major Hervey’s “ ums” and “ers” almost impede his 
utterance at this tender and thrilling point. “ My feelings, my dear 
Emma—as good a social position as any man in London—and unem- 
barrassed—my poor mother, in the natural course of things, can’t last 
for ever—known you, my dearest girl, from your infancy—to know is 
to love—can endure suspense no longer—await your sweet little 
‘Yes’ in breathless anxiety ?” 

Major Hervey’s cold old eyes have been fixed on the toes of his 
dapper little evening shoes during this impassioned declaration, so he 
continues in blissful ignorance of the expression of the heiress’s face. 
Probably, if he saw it, he would continue in blissful ignorance of what 
that expression portended. That a Hervey—that he, the pink and 
flower of all the Herveys—could be rejected by a freckled young 
woman, with only thirty thousand pounds for her portion, and whose 
family is not even alluded toin the pages of the ‘ Landed Gentry’— 
no, it must be plain language indeed that should bring fact as mon- 
strous as this home to Alfred Hervey’s belief ! 
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“ Your agitation is natural, charmingly natural,” he whispers, turn- 
ing to her with the most loverlike air of appropriation. “I have 
been too sudden—aw—the warmth, the impetuosity of my feelings! 
Fault of my character—just what Lady Carolina said to me the other 
day: ‘My dear Major Hervey’—Lady Carolina is one of my oldest, 
dearest friends—‘ you are foo ardent, foo impulsive. But I am for- 
given by my little Emmy? Let me have one word, one whispered 
word, to say that I am forgiven ?” 

More unmistakably loverlike grows Major Hervey’s manner. His 
whiskers tickle his little Emmy’s ear ; his withered old lips are within 
a couple of inches of her cheek. She looks up; she sees Rawdon’s 
eyes, from the other end of the room, watching her earnestly. And 
all Emma’s resolutions, if indeed they ever for 2 moment really 
wavered, became irrevocably fixed. 

“T don’t quite see what I can have to forgive, Major Hervey, but I 
forgive you all the same. I have had quarrelling enough of late to 
last me for the rest of my life.” 

“Quarrelling? Never, Emmy, between me and you !” 

“No. What could we have to quarrel about? I was thinking 
of Rawdon.” 

Major Hervey is silent. Has she understood him, or has she not? 
Adonis looks doubtfully out of the corners of his eyes at the thirty 
thousand pounds—I mean at poor Emmy. He raises his scented 
handkerchief, with a graceful flourish, to his long nose—‘ ums,” “ ahs,” 
clears his throat; then, in the following fervent language, brings 
things to a point :— 

“We shall live in town, of course—miserable if I live anywhere 
but in town. Nice little house near the parks. All the best people 
in London charmed to visit my wife—any girl must command a. posi- 
tion as my wife. Out of the season stay about at country houses— 
asked to all the best country houses in England. My Emma will be 
glad of the advantages of a town life when she is married ?” 

“T—I shan’t care a bit where I live when I am married,” cries 
Emma, flaming scarlet, “so long as I marry the right person; and 
unless I do that I’ll never marry at all, for no one can say I was an 
old-maid of necessity, at least no one who knew about us here in 
Chalkshire.” 

“Ts the freckled young woman an utter fool ?” thinks Major Hervey, 
his old eyes growing wickeder and wickeder. “ Must one say, grossly, 
‘Will you marry me, or will you not?’ before she can sufficiently 
arouse from her wretched provincial stupefaction to answer ?” 

“And am I not the right person?’ he asks, this time throwing a 


tenderness impossible even for provincial stupidity to misinterpret into 
his voice. 


“No, indeed, you are not,” cries Emma, promptly. “If you won't 
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let it pass as a joke, Major Hervey—if you insist on making me say 
disagreeable things—indeed, you are not.” 

Adonis draws his small person together as if he had had a galvanic 
shock. 

“Your manner during the last ten days has been signally at variance 
with such a declaration,” he remarks 

6 I know it has,” interrupts Emma, beginning to fan herself 
desperately, and getting hot and confused. “Iwas so angry and so 
miserable after my quarrel with Rawdon; and of course I looked up 
to you almost like I do to mamma; and you were always ready to say 
hard things about Rawdon—yes, you were, Major Hervey—and I was 
wicked enough to be pleased to hear them; and now—now I think 
you would have been much more our friend if you had tried to smooth 
things over. If we hadn’t all been so hard upon him, everything 
might have been set straight that morning he called in Rotten Row, 
and he has never been home for a fortnight, I’m sure papa looks at 
mo, sometimes, as if he hated"me, and I’ve been fond of him ever 
since I was a little girl,” goes on poor Emmy, all without a vestige of 
punctuation ; “and, whatever Rawdon may feel, I know I can never 
eare for any other man in the world as I do for him; and, what’s 
more, I never mean to marry any one else.” 

To this long outburst Adonis Hervey makes no immediate reply. 
Perhaps he has to command the impetuosity of his: feelings as a re- 
jected lover; certainly he has to get his breath after the stupendous, 
the inconceivable example of female obstinacy and ignorance which 
has been presented to him. When he does speak, it is in his coldest, 
acridest voice, with the coldest, acridest expression of which the 
Hervey physiognomy is capable. 

“And this is really your determination, my dear Miss Marsland— 
to wear the willow till you die, for the youth ‘ who loved and who rode 
away ’?” 

“T shall never care for any one but Rawdon Crosbie,” says Emma. 
Her round brown eyes are not lovely eyes in themselves, but they fill 
with tears of tenderness and repentance now, and look lovely. “ And 
I will never marry any one else. Of that I am determined.” 

Adonis rises to his feet, passes his fingers through his whiskers, and 
looks down, with all the contempt his soul is capable of, at the poor, 
infatuated, idiotic girl who has refused (Great Heaven! and the earth 
goes on in its appointed course !) to become the wife of Alfred Hervey ! 

“ Faithful unto death, eh? Well, I must confess fidelity is one of 
the virtues I do not appreciate. Valuable bourgeois virtue, no doubt ; 
but—um-—aw—NEVER any bourgeois virtues in the Hervey family.” 

And, thus saying, leaves her. 

He walks superciliously down the ball-room, his opera-hat under 
his arm, his whole spruce little person bristling with self-conscious- 
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ness as usual. He goes forth into the night, gets hold of the first 
hack-driver whom five shillings can bribe from his legitimate fare 
(even at this moment the Hervey instinct of money-saving is strong 
still; fain would Adonis have the job done for four-and-sixpence), and 
drives back to The Hawthorns, resolved to depart from Chalkshire, 
and from all the infatuated idiots Chalkshire contains, by the earliest 
train to-morrow. 

During his midnight drive, in this hour of stinging, unlooked-for 
disappointment, does it occur to Major Hervey that two kinds of 
prizes matrimonial may be drawn by a man for the comfort and solace 
of his declining years—one of money (in the drawing of which he 
has failed); the other of a save-all, or domestic bondslave, such as 
his own cousin Maria—a creature who, without wages, would cook for 
you, nurse you, fight the laundress, and in every other way stand 
between you and the depredations of the lower orders; be content 
with bachelor lodgings, never expect to accompany you to dinner- 
parties, and yet at all times be ready to coach you up in well-invented 
dinner-stories relative to the greatness of your joint ancestors? I 
say, dces the pale ghost of Maria’s love, retributive, haunt Alfred 
Hervey in this, his hour of humiliation and defeat ? 

Let us trust so, Reader. Let us trust that the one hope in existence 
even of a Maria Hervey may be realised. 


Cuarter XL, 
“ GOOD-BYE FOR EVER.” 


Yer another “sin worth sinning,” another dance worth dancing, is to 
fall to Rawdon Crosbie’s share in this life. 

Jane walks up to his side, without the Duke of Malta, and asks him 
for it herself—just as he is standing, jealous, miserable, undecided 
whether he shall invite the least musical of the Miss Pippins for the 
ensuing waltz, or rush away from everybody, smoke a pipe of despair 
in the starlight, then return to his hotel, and have done with ladies 
and ladies’ society for ever. 

“Can I have the honour of this waltz, Mr. Crosbie? I see I may 
wait for ever if I wait until your highness condescends to ask me.” 

She looks beautiful, almost startlingly beautiful, as she speaks— 
her lips smiling (Jane knows a good deal about that smiling art: 
before the footlights has she not seen ballet-girls practise it in the 
face of the most atrocious bodily tortures ? here, on the stage of life, 
with adverse eyes—not those of a friendly public—watching her, shall 
she not show front as brave?) ; the hectic of her cheeks contrasting 
vividly with the marble of her round young neck and arms; her blue 
eyes all aglow with feverish light. 
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Rawdon looks at her like one who dreams—looks at her with a 
minglement of feelings that I find it hard to describe in words. She 
is nothing to him, and yet, as she stands here at his side, smiling into 
his face, and speaking to him with that voice of hers, she is every- 
thing. The past, that has been Francis Theobald’s, the future, that 
may be—Rawdon does not ask himself what—matter nothing. He, 
he alone in the world possesses the present moment, and will make 
the most of it. A man going to execution might surely drink with 
zest a draught of rarest wine offered him by some pitying hand upon 
his road ! 

She takes his arm; they stand for a minute or two in silence, and 
then the music begins, and they start. If Rawdon live to be an old 
man, must not the keen pain, the keenest enjoyment, of the next five 
minutes remain—no dry mental record, but a warm and living sensation 
—in his memory! As the waltz proceeds, he goes again through every 
scene of their brief friendship. He remembers the first look Jane 
gave him on the promenade at Spa, the ball and the ‘ Grande Duchesse 
Waltzes,’ the walk home in the perfumed summer moonlight, their 
supper beside the window, the ineffaceable picture of her as she stood, 
the half-dead roses in her hair, and smiled good-bye to him in the 
early morning on the staircase. He remembers the day of the Lid- 
lington Flower Show, his jealousy, their walk—that for him might 
have been in Arcadia—among the flowers, and how they laughed 
and jested in the level sunlight! And the hours alone together in 
the silent garden of Theobalds, and the night at the Prince of 


Wales's, and the “ sermon by gaslight” on the pavement of Maddox 
Street... 


And now all is over. 

Just as unmistakably as a dying man knows that he is dying, 
Rawdon Crosbie knows that his ill-starred passion, with all it has 
given and all it has taken away, is in its death-agony. He is drink- 
ing the last dregs of the poison-cup, and the poison tastes like nectar 
to the last ! 

When the waltz is finished, Jane declares herself tired, and, instead 
of walking about the room on Rawdon’s arm, takes possession of the 
first vacant chair that comes to hand, Rawdon placing himself at her side. 

They are, as it chances, exactly opposite poor Emmy, who was part- 
nerless during the last dance, and who is sitting in the same place 
where Adonis left her, some quarter of an hour ago. 

“Rawdon,” cries Jane, apropos of nothing, and turning her eyes 
full upon the lad’s face, “that waltz was our good-bye. Did you 
know it? Not the cut eternal—you and I will never come to a cut, 
Rawdon—but good-bye all the same. Well, when people go away, 


they sometimes ask a favour of the friend they leave—don’t they? I 
want to ask a favour of you.” 
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“Going away!” repeats Rawdon, blankly. “And are you going 
away, Mrs. Theobald? Are you going to leave Chalkshire ?” 

“Yes, I’m going to leave Chalkshire. There was no great love 
between us from the beginning ;” Jane has never read Shakspeare, but 
she has got a little stock of her own of stage quotations; “there was 
no great love between us from the beginning, and it has pleased God 
to decrease it on further acquaintance. Chalkshire air doesn’t agree 
with me, so I’m going”—a quiver, as though some spasm of pain had 
seized her, contracts her lips—“ I’m going to have a change from it. 
Well, that is not what I wanted to talk to you about. If Iaska 
favour of you, my dear boy, will you promise beforehand to grant it? 
You'll never repent it, if you do, Rawdon ; I haven’t much good left 
in me, I know, but I’m not quite so vile as to want to hurt you. 
Will you promise ?” 

“ Most faithfully,” says Rawdon Crosbie, without a second’s hesita- 
tion. “You should know that pretty well, I think, without going 
through the form of asking.” 

“Go this moment—no, not this moment, I want you for a little while 
longer—but go the moment you leave me to Miss Marsland, and try 
once more to set things straight: ask her once more to forgive you. 
She will not say ‘ No’ to-night, I'll answer for that.” 

Rawdon Crosbie turns white to the very lips. “This — this 
is the last thing I should have expected you to ask me, Mrs. Theo- 
bald.” 

“No doubt of it,” says Jane, quietly. “ But everything that is 
least to be expected is happening to-night. Did you see me dance 
my ‘ Lancers, Mr. Crosbie? I was in the same set with Lady Laurie, 
and a Miss Archdeacon, and your mamma! And the set did not melt 
away like the first one I tried with Dolly Standish, and the ladies all 
gave me the tips of their fingers, and managed not to faint. I have 
learnt a lesson by that, Rawdon, my dear. If one would rough-ride 
the prejudices of good English society, one must have a Duke of 
Malta, not a Dolly Standish, for one’s partner.” 

She laughs, rather loudly ; Emma Marsland, across the room, can 
hear her. But ’tis a laugh from which all the old merriment, all 
the hearty ring which once made Jane’s laughter so good a thing to 
listen to, has fled. 

“And so, remembering the ‘Lancers, I think we may say that 
everything least likely to happen is happening to-night. Rawdon,” 
after a second or two, “some day or another, a long time hence it 
may be, there’s just one more thing I should be glad for you to do, 
But you needn’t promise about this—do it only if it seems good to 
you. Some day or another, then, when you are a steady old married 
man, and when you are talking to your wife about the past, I should 
like you to say to her, that before I left Chalkshire, I, Jane Theobald, 
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wished her happiness, and that if I ever gave her pain, I was sorry 
for it. Do you hear?” 


“T hear,” answers Rawdon, very low, and not once raising his eyes 
to Jane’s face. 

“And, without my making any fine company-speeches, my dear 
boy, you must take for granted all the good things I wish you! The 
only happy hours I ever had in Chalkshire, were the hours I spent 
with you. I shall like, whatever becomes of me, to look back to 
them, and to remember how pluckily you used to stand my friend !” 
And now she goes on, a little hastily : “ I don’t know that there’s any- 
thing more for us to talk about. ‘Good-bye for ever’ is a nasty thing 
to say, Rawdon, so we won’t say it! We won't think that our ‘ good- 
bye for ever’ is really being spoken just at this moment.” 

“ And I shall never feel that it has been spoken at all,” says Raw- 
don, stoutly. “As long as we both of us live, Mrs. Theobald, I shall 
never feel that ‘good-bye for ever’ has been said between you and 


” 


me, 


“You think so now. The day will come—yes, Rawdon, yes—the 
future is uncertain, impossible to say how any of us may turn out in 
the future; but the day will come, depend upon it, when you'll 
thank your stars ‘ good-bye for ever’ was said between you and me ; 
and then Oh heaven! whatever we do, don’t let us get lachrymose 
and sentimental!” With a sort of start Jane interrupts herself thus 
(almost within earshot, does not the Duke of Malta stand watching 
her ?): “ You'll want all that kind of sugary material, you know, 
child, for the grand reconciliation scene in which you and Miss 
Marsland are coming on! It won't be a very hard scene to act, 
take my word for it. People seldom fail in pleading when they really 
want to be pardoned. The question is, how am I, outside in’ tho 
cold, to know that the pardon is spoken ?” 

She pauses for a minute, then selects a white moss-rosebud from 
the flowers she holds in her hand, and gives it to him. 

“Here, take this, Rawdon—I have excellent eyes, I shall see it 
wherever I may be in the room—and wear it until the moment when 
your sweetheart says ‘Yes.’ Then I, outside in the cold, must have 
my sign, and the sign shall be, that you pull out my flower, my last gift, 
alas! from your buttonhole, and, in the agitation of your feelings, 
let it drop—accidentally, of course—at your sweetheart’s feet. You 
promise ?” 

Before Rawdon has time to answer, the Duke of Malta advances to 
claim her, with such an expression of assured success, such a flush of 
triumph upon his vacuous Beaudesert face! Jane rises, takes his arm 
with a quick, half-sullen air of submission, then turns once more to 
Rawdon Crosbie. 


“You promise me?” she repeats, in a whisper. “TI shall feel— 
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well, about the only pleasure anything could give me to-night when I 
receive my sign.” 

And he promises. They are the last words ever spoken between 
them. Upon the Duke of Malta’s arm Jane passes away among the 
crowd of dancers; and in another minute Rawdon Crosbie has taken 
the vacant chair by Emma Marsland’s side. 

In a poem or a play, men, at all stirring moments of the plot, 
express their feelings, I remark, in language artistically adequate to 
tke occasion. In everyday commonplace reality, they talk everyday 
commonplace still: plead for their mistress’s lost favour much in the 
same strain and tone as they would ask her to pass them the toast at 
breakfast—only that in asking for toast they would probably stammer 
rather less, and so approach a degree or two nearer to eloquence. 

“ What—not dancing, Emmy?” This is the observation with which 

Rawdon, his heart really torn by conflicting emotions, begins the 
scene that he knows must, one way or another, govern the course of 
his whole future life. 

“No, I’m not dancing this time,” says Emma; “I’ve danced as 
much as I wish to dance this evening.” 

“It's getting awfully hot, don’t you think so ?” 

“Yes, but if the windows are open on both sides there is such a 
draught. It’s better to be too hot than to sit in a draught.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is. You won’t give me another dance to-night, 
I suppose, Emma ?” 

“ Yes, Rawdon, I will, if you wish for one.” 

“T did not like to ask you sooner; I thought Adonis was sure to 
have filled all the vacant places in your programme.” 

“Poor dear Adonis!” What woman can speak of the man she has 
refused without some slight inflection of voice betraying his secret ? 
“ Adonis does not dance round dances, you know.” 

“And you will dance this galop with me, then ?” 

“T shall be very happy.” 

But neither of them rise, and both keep their eyes fixed rigidly 
straight before them, as people do who are conscions that they are not 
saying what they would like to say if they dared and knew how. 

“Mrs. Theobald is looking very well to-night,” remarks Emma, 
breaking the ice at last. “I mean well as far as looks go. I—I’m 
sorry for her, Rawdon.” ‘Timidly poor Emmy volunteers this, her 
first concession. ‘‘ People are saying that Mr. Theobald has gone 
away and left her, and there’s such a wretched look on her face all the 
time she is laughing and talking with the Duke.” 

“You could hardly expect a woman in her position, alone in a 
roomful of people who have shunted and blackballed her, to look very 
jolly,” answers Rawdon. 

“Tf I had to act the last few weeks over again, I know that I, for 
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one, would behave very differently towards Mrs. Theobald—but it’s 
no use looking back now. The past is past and done with!’ And 
Emma gives a melancholy sigh as she thinks of the lovely wedding- 
dresses from Miss Fletcher's, the orange-blossoms, the Honiton veil 
(tried on in strictest confidence before one’s eight bridesmaids), all 
locked away, painfully spotless, drearily intact, in the brand-new port- 
manteaux and travelling-cases that were to have accompanied Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawdon Crosbie upon their wedding-tour. 

“Ts the past done with ?” exclaims Rawdon. “ Emma,” and his 
voice trembles, “7s the past, the time when we loved and trusted each 
other so well, gone by for ever between you and me ?” 

“Oh, Rawdon !—oh, don’t !—oh, what would ‘mamma think ?—oh, 
I know the Pippins are looking !” cries Emma, her heart swelling with 
a sudden rapturous hope. 

“T have been to blame in every way—a fool! I deserved to lose 
you ; I don’t deserve your forgiveness, but I ask it! Emma, thinking 
of yourself, and of your own happiness alone, not of any suffering your 
answer might cost me, is it possible you can say you pardon me ?—is 
it possible there is room for me in your affection yet?” 

And now comes to Rawdon Crosbie the most strangely-blent moment 
conceivable of pleasure and of pain. For Emma—such honest love, 
such tender womanly forgiveness, upon her face as makes her more 
than pretty—falters “ Yes ;” and Jane, standing outside in the cold— 
just opposite the lovers, that is to say-—animated and radiant, on the 
Duke of Malta’s arm, must have her sign! He takes the flower, as she 
bade him, from his buttonhole, and holds it irresolutely. 

“ How odious I used to be about your bits of flower, your withered 
weeds !” cries Emma, presently—poor Emma, who feels in her immense 
new-born happiness that she can never blame herself enough for the 
jealousy through which that happiness was so nearly wrecked! “I’m 
wiser now, Rawdon. I ask no impertinent questions about your white 
rosebud, although I can form a pretty shrewd guess who gave it you. 
Your buttonhole was without adornment, Sir, when we danced that 
miserable dance together at the beginning of the evening.” 

“T have danced with Lydia Pippin, Augusta Brown—with I don’t 
know how many charming creatures since then,” says Rawdon. 

And Emmy seems contented. Just at this moment, up comes Sir 
John Laurie to ask her for the following quadrille, the last square 
dance of the evening. yen in the first rose-flush of enraptured love, 
Emma cannot resist the honour of dancing with the county member ; 
and as the good old gentleman, spectacles on nose, stands writing his 
name down on her programme, Rawdon gets an opportunity, un- 
observed, for giving Jane her sign. 

In a crowded ball-room, everybody, argus-eyed, watching everybody 
else’s affairs, tis wonderful how little is known really of what goes on 
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among the different actors. Rawdon Crosbie is evidently trying to 
patch things up, wise young man, with the heiress, in Major Hervey’s 
absence. That all the world has been observing during the past five 
minutes. Who should notice such a trivial action as his raising a 
morsel of half-dead flower to his lips, holding it to them with a great 
tenderness, for a second or two, then—his sunburnt, unsentimental 
face becoming livid the while—laying it gently down on the floor, just 
beside the hem of Miss Marsland’s ball-dress, and letting it rest there ? 
Who, I say, should notice such unimportant nonsense as all this? 

“T’m sure I didn’t want any other partner than you to-night,” says 
Emmy, turning to her lover. “ But one couldn't refuse Sir John— 
say, Rawdon, could one ?” 

“ Perfectly impossible, my dear Emma. Now, the right thing, I 
suppose, for me is to solicit the honour of fat old Lady Laurie’s hand, 
and be your vis-a-vis ?” 

“T hope you are not beginning to laugh at one, already, Rawdon ?” 

“Do I look in such a very laughing mood, then, Emma ?” 

And Emma, after glancing at his face, is forced to confess, a little 
bitterly, that he does not. Rawdon Crosbie, as I have before re- 
marked, is no expert in the art of feigning emotion. 

When the waltz is over, Mrs. Theobald begins to walk about on the 
Duke’s arm; after a time, accidentally or otherwise, passes close to 
the lovers as they stand talking to Mrs. Crosbie at the upper end of 
the room. She gives Rawdon a furtive smile of congratulation that, 
with all its kindliness, cuts him to the heart. Then, Emma chancing 
at the moment to raise her head, the eyes of the two young women 
meet—meet, Emma Marsland may one day be glad to remember, with 
a look of forgiveness and reconciliation at last. 

It is considered etiquette at the Lidlington public balls for “ every- 
body” to leave together. Lady Laurie orders her carriage at two; 
Mrs. Coventry Brown, and all minor luminaries, order theirs at the 
same hour. After her quadrille with Sir John, Emma has one blissful 
round dance with her lover, then quits the ball-room on his arm; some 
bald-headed gentleman, of Chalkshire repute you may be sure, escort- 
ing Mrs. Crosbie—poor Mrs. Crosbie, ready to weep with maternal joy 
at the happy turn events have taken, but dignified and well-bred in 
her demeanour towards Providence to the last. 

In the vestibule occurs the usual crush of cloaked and hooded ladies, 
and of gentlemen tripping themselves up over the ladies’ trains. 
“Charming ball, was it not?” “Oh, charming! Never saw your 
daughters look so well.” “Good-night, dear Lady Laurie.” “ Hope 
you will not suffer from the heat!” ‘Hope you will not suffer from 
the cold!” So the Chalkshire notables, treading on each other’s satin 
toes, and murmuring platitudes in each other’s tired faces, fight their 
way to the front, and vanish from the stage of this little drama. 
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“ Mrs. Coventry Brown’s carriage.” 

Forth steps the majestic woman, liker to a purring white cat than 
ever, with her swansdown cloak drawn up around her throat; the two 
youthful white cats, also in swansdown, following. 

“Mrs. Pippin’s carriage.” 

The watchful barn-door mamma, and her brood of elderly chickens, 
pass away out of our sight. 

*“* Mrs. Crosbie’s carriage.” 

No; the name, this time, has been shouted wrong. Mrs. Crosbie’s 
carriage next but one. 

‘Mrs. Francis Theobald’s carriage stops the way.” 

She flutters down the steps, in her white dress and flowers, at the 
Duke of Malta’s side; the light from the lamps outside shining on 
her ; flushed, successful—as women count success—yet with that same 
hunted look, of which I have spoken, upon her face still: a vision 
several persons among this Chalkshire assemblage are not likely to 
forget. 

The Duke stands bareheaded, eagerly whispering to her for a 
minute or more after she is seated, heedless it would seem of the string 
of county carriages, whose progress Mrs. Francis Theobald’s hack 
vehicle impedes. 

He whispers more and more eagerly; Jane never answers. At last 
—“Tf you expect me to remember anything about it, you had better 
write the name down,” she remarks, in a cold hard sort of tone. 
Rawdon Crosbie is near enough to hear her words—‘‘I never remem- 
bered a promise or an address in my life.” 

She hands the Duke her ball programme ; he scribbles a word or two 
on the back, and gives it to her again, with another last whisper. 

And then the door of the carriage is shut, and Jane drives away, 
the Duke of Malta watching her progress, into the darkness of the night. 
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